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Steel Trade Expects Much of 1926 


A Remarkable Output in 1925, but Competition Was 
Active and Prices Suffered—A 22 Per Cent Greater 
Year Than 1924, but with Similar Production Cycle 


. ONDITIONS within and 


try point to continued 

in steel well into 1926. 
of sustained consumption 
has been added a convinc- 
ing one in the high rate at 
which buyers have been 
taking shipments in Decem- 
ber, a time when stocking 
is avoided. 


A Bright Outlook 


The steel trade knows 
that some of the cautions 
sounded in the past week in 
business forecasts are quite 
in order, but in the main it 
finds the tangible factors in 
the situation fully as prom- 
ising as those of a year ago. 
If it should turn out that 
the great wave of new con- 
struction loses some of its 
crest in the next twelve 
months, though all signs 
are that it will still run 
high, there is compensation 
in the railroad demand that 
of late has been above the 
average of the past five 
years. Track replacement 
will be on an unusual scale 
in 1926. Automobile com- 
panies now expect to equal 
their remarkable volume of 
1925 car building. These 
three lines—transportation, 
construction and automo- 
biles—took between 55 and 
60 per cent of the steel 
shipped from the mills last 
year. 


Large-Scale Consumption 


The high hopes enter- 


tained of last year as it opened were realized in 
large part, so far as volume of business went. 
But it was evident early in the year that some of 


without the indus- 
large-scale activity 
To other evidences 
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1925 in Steel 


the surprise of the industry, 

1925 made a new record in steel 
ingot output, the total being about 
44,000,000 gross tons, or 7,200,000 
tons more than in 1924. The previ- 
ous high mark was 43,619,000 tons in 
1917. 

The year’s business ran over 20 
per cent more than in 1924. In pro- 
duction 1925 was an 82 per cent year, 
while 1924 averaged 67 per cent. 

Consumers were often in the mar- 
ket and did little forward buying. 
Having small backlogs, the mills 
were keen to get tonnage, often at 
the expense of prices. 

Steel works operations ran nearly 
the same cycle as in 1924—a high 
rate in the first three months, which 
proved to be overproduction (though 
to a less degree than in 1924), a 
gradual decline to the year’s mini- 
mum in July, a slight pick-up in 
August, some gain in September, and 
in the last three months a close ap- 
proach to a record rate. 

Prices were highest as 1925 
opened. THE IRON AGE composite 
(seven leading finished products) was 
2.560c. per lb. early in January. Low 
point was 2.396c. in late August and 
early September. At the year-end 
the figure was 2.453c. or about $2 a 
ton less than in January. 

It was a poor year in merchant 
pig iron. Volume was greater, but 
prices lower than in 1924. Total pig 
tron output, about 36,750,000 tons; 
in 1924 it was 31,405,000 tons. 
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the predictions made just after the election of 
1924 were beyond the mark, particularly an inti- 
mation that the steel companies would have more 


orders than they could take 
care of; but even so, con- 
sumption in some lines was 
on a greater scale than in 
any preceding year. 

Two influences had 
much to do in determining 
the year’s results for the 
producers of steel. One 
was that all the steel com- 
panies had been doing much 
to make their plants highly 
efficient, while individually 
they seemed not to appre- 
ciate the extent to which 
the rest of the industry 
had been doing the self- 
same thing. The result 
was that, though some of the 
leading producers did a 
larger business than ever, 
each had a sense of getting 
less than its fair share. 

Then there was the ef- 
fect of the persistent pol- 
icy of short-term buying 
which consumers had car- 
ried over from the preced- 
ing year. As had been seen 
in 1924, the absence of 
good backlogs from the 
books of the mills led them 
to underestimate the ex- 
tent of the demand and 
therefore to be keener in 
the pursuit of tonnage, gen- 
erally at the expense of 
prices. 


Production Cycle Repeated 


The parallel between the 
production curves of 1925 
and 1924 was striking. At 


the opening of each year production of steel was 
on the up-grade; in each, the peak was reached in 
March, followed by a four months’ decline to a 
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minimum in July; then a steady up-climb to the end 
of the year. In 1924, December showed a considera- 
} 


ble increase over November; at this writing it is not 
certain that last month exceeded November in like 
degree. In 1923 there was a strong upswing in the 
first three months, like that of 1924 and 1925, but the 
downswing lasted longer, continuing into December, 
while the rebound was delayed until January, 1924. 
This repeated cyclical movement has attracted no 
le attention from both producers and consumers, 
and the curves depicting it have well nigh acquired 


a standing with buyers along with those curves which 


represent the price changes over the same period, a 
I e determinatio! IT the lantities 
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than in the first half of 1924 


Farm equipment plants were busier than in any 
year since 1920, operations running up to 75 and 80 


per cent of capacity. 
Fluctuations in Output 


As in 1924, the high point in production last year 
was reached in March, when steel ingot output was at 
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the rate of 50,000,000 tons a year. The low month 
was July, with a yearly rate of 36,500,000 tons. Thus 
the swing was from 68 per cent of capacity in the 
latter month up to 93 per cent in March. 

The year’s steel ingot output may be estimated at 
44,000,000 tons and that of steel castings at 1,250,000 
tons (against 1,120,782 tons in 1924), making the 
total of steel ingots and castings about 45,350,000 
tons, compared with 37,931,939 tons in 1924. The high 
record was 45,060,607 tons in 1916. 

In the table below are given the production of 
pig iron and of steel ingots, also the total of ingots 
and castings, in the high war years and the years fol- 
lowing: 


Steel Ingots 





Pig Iron Steel Ingots and Castings, 

Gross Tons Gross Tons Gross Tons 

59,434,797 41,401,917 42,773,680 

38,621,216 43,619,200 $5,060,607 
118 39,054,644 43,051,022 44,462,432 
1919 . 81,015,364 33,694,795 34,671,232 
1920 36,925,987 40,881,392 42,132,934 
é 16,688,126 19,224,084 19,783,797 
2 27,219,904 34,568,418 35,602,926 
192 10,361,146 44,943,696 
24 31,405,790 : 37,931,939 
36.750.000* 44,.000,000* 45,250,000* 


*Estimated 


We estimate pig iron production for 1925 (includ- 
ng charcoal iron, of which statistics are not collected 
monthly) at 36,750,000 tons, against 31,405,000 tons in 
1924, an increase of about 5,350,000 tons. As showing 
the fluctuations in output we have prepared the table 
below, giving the number and capacity of furnaces 
in blast at the beginning of each month. The largest 
number was 254 on March 1, with a daily capacity of 
115,700 tons, and the smallest, 189, on July 1, with a 
daily capacity of 86,250 tons. Thus the range was from 
an annual rate of 41,200,000 tons at high, down to an 
unnual rate of 31,500,000 tons: 


Daily Daily 

No. in Capacity, No. in Capacity, 

4 Blast Gross Ton 1924 Blast Gross Tons 

Jar 1 998 GR 280 July 1 129 86,250 
Fet 51 111,150 Aug ] 190 86,420 
Mar l 54 115,700 Sept 1 192 88,250 
April l 245 112,380 Oct 1 - £00 92,050 
May 1 2° 100.800 Nov. ead 206 97,950 
June 1 i 196 89,550 Dec Ls*ss, Bae 103,800 


The variations in the average daily rate of steel 
ingot production, month by month in 1925, as shown by 
statistics of the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
vere as follows: 


Daily Daily 

Mont} Production, Months, Production, 

1925 Gross Tons 1925 Gross Tons 
Jar rere ee » 118,753 
Febr August sie be 131,694 
Mar September ..... 134,342 
Ay October ..... .. 144,186 
May November ..... 156,294 
J CT ae eee 





Price Changes Were Many 


Last year’s fluctuations in market prices kept sellers 
ind buyers continually on the qui vive. The price curves 
and tables on other pages give a picture of this phase 
of the market. They show that while some products 
had considerably wider price swings than others, 
broadly speaking the highest prices of the year were 
n January; then came six or seven months of decline, 

teadier market in early fall, and in the last three 
months firmness and moderate advances. 

JANUARY ADVANCES DID NOT HOLD 

In analyzing what happened, steel makers admit 

it production was pushed too hard in the early 
months of the year, when consumption had not had 
time to get the expected post-election stride. The price 
advances of $2 a ton on plates, shapes, bars, wire and 


some other products, which were announced in Janu- 
ary proved to be a mistake, chiefly because their pur- 
pose was seen to be stimulation of specifications against 
lower-priced business taken late in 1924. Buyers had 
their doubts. It would seem that steel consumers bet- 
ter appreciated than did producers the new ability of 
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the steel industry to produce, and of the railroads to 
transport the product speedily; also that they put 
their observations to good use. 


SHEETS CONSPICUOUSLY WEAK 


As prices gave way, manufacturers decided that 
only by full operation could they reach costs low enough 
to meet the situation. Thus overproduction was accent- 
uated. Sheet manufacturers were conspicuous for trying 
to get 100 per cent operation on a 75 or 80 per cent 
market. This demoralization in sheet prices extended 
over a considerable part of the year. As high as 3.60c. 
and as low as 3c. was done on No. 28 black sheets, 
representing a swing of $12 per net ton, or more than 
on any other product. With no less than 36 compa- 
nies producing sheets, a highly competitive condition 
is the normal state of the industry. 

Plates and wire products were second only to sheets 
in their exhibitions of weakness. Plates sold in the 
East as low as 1.55c., Pittsburgh, and 1.90c. was the 
high point. Bars made the best showing among heavy 
products. For ordinary lots 2c., Pittsburgh, was main- 
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in finished steel. Strikingly similar were the figures 
for the recovery. Pig iron came back 13.6 per cent in 
17 weeks, or an average of 0.80 per cent per week. 
Finished steel rose 2.4 per cent in 11 weeks, or an aver- 
age of 0.22 per cent per week. 

Finished steel ended the year 4.2 per cent below its 
maximum level, recorded in January. Pig iron ended 
the year 4.3 per cent below its maximum level, also 
recorded in January. 

Pig iron maintained in 1925 the lowest average level 
in ten years. Only fractionally below 1924, it was well 
under the “panic” years 1921 and 1922—10 per cent 
below their average, in fact. Finished steel, while 10 
per cent above the depressed prices of 1922, was, with 
that sole exception, at the lowest level since 1915. Steel 
was about 33 per cent below 1920; pig iron prices aver- 
aged less than half those of 1920. 


Exports Less, Imports More 


At intervals in 1925 attention has been directed to 
the fact that our exports of iron and steel have been 
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tained most of the year; but large buyers did not pay 
more than 1.90c., and in general that was minimum, 
apart from a few automobile company contracts. 

Apart from rails, on which the $43 price was main- 
tained for all the year, pipe and tin plate had the best 
record for price stability. In the latter there were the 
usual concessions from the $5.50 season price, and the 
largest buyers had a $2 per ton preferential. 

PIG IRON AND STEEL PRICES MOVE IN PARALLEI 

As shown on the accompanying chart on which 
THE IRON AGE composite prices are plotted, pig iron 
and finished steel moved during 1925 in lines more 
nearly parallel than has been the case in a number 
of years. Each reached its maximum for the year in 
January; each receded gradually but consistently to a 
minimum in mid-summer; each recovered slowly but 
steadily from that time until the close of the year; 
each ended the year at a level not far from that of 
April and about 4 per cent below the high of January; 
each held its year-end figure unchanged for several 
weeks through December. 

Pig iron last year receded from its maximum of 
$22.50 to a minimum of $18.96, a drop of 15.7 per cent. 
Meanwhile finished steel declined from its maximum 
of 2.560c. per Ib. to a minimum of 2.396c.,.a fall of 
only 6.4 per cent, or two-fifths as much as for pig 
iron. 

Moreover, the pig iron drop took place in 19 weeks, 
while the much smaller decline in finished steel occu- 
pied 29 weeks. The average rate of declination was 
9.83 per cent per week in pig iron and 0.22 per cent 
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decreasing, while our imports have been increasing. It 
is true that the tendency in our exports is downward, 
but it is not markedly so. Taking the past four years 
in pairs, the yearly average of our exports in 1922 and 
1923 was about 1,990,000 tons (the totals for the two 
years being almost the same), while for 1924 and 1925 
the average has been about 1,785,000 tons—roundly a 
10 per cent falling off. 

The import increase has been considerably more in 
tonnage and in percentage than the export decrease; 
but the imports of finished steel by no means bore out 
ome of the prophecies made early in 1925 as to the 
great inroads French, Belgian and German steel were 
going to make in this market. 

As in other years, Canada was the largest buyer of 
teel from the United States, nearly 40 per cent of the 
total going across the border. Japan has ranked second 
for a good many years as a customer of our steel com- 
panies, but last year our shipments to Japan fell off 
in a marked degree. In the six years following the 
war Japan took, on the average, nearly 27 per cent of 
our iron and steel exports. Last year the percentage 
was about 12. Japan was a large user of American 
sheets, but is now prepared to roll in her own mills the 
greater part of her sheet consumption. Recent reports 
that Japan will buy rails in Europe to replace American 
rails in track in Japan were without foundation, but 
the fact is that Japan has been in the past year a con- 
siderably smaller buyer from American steel mills than 
before. 


Our exports of semi-finished steel in the first 11 
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months of last year were 96,000 tons, against 107,000 
tons in the same period of 1924; of steel bars, 102,000 
tons, against 92,000 tons; galvanized sheets, 148,000 
tons against 100,000 tons; tin and terne plates, 148,384 
tons, against 148,428 tons; rails, 147,000 tons against 
185,000 tons; pipe and fittings, 221,000 tons against 
197,000 tons. 

Our machinery exports for the year are estimated at 
$377,000,000, against $325,000,000 in 1924. 

The table below gives by months the 1925 exports 
of iron and steel products reported in tons, and similar 
figures for five previous years: 





Exports of Iron and Steel, Gross Tons 
1920 1922 1923 1924 1925 

Jan },601 160,920 123,190 247,942 140,802 
Feb. 308,18! 133,975 133,902 164,820 101,665 
Mar. 417,21 208,843 163,920 123,618 154,178 
Apr L2vU 198,830 177,471 131,276 154,426 
Ma > 230,062 203,389 154,13¢ 150,612 
Ju o,(VG 12,29 171,183 163,770 136,847 
J 8. 866 157,169 168 S 137,481 138,670 
Aug : is4 145,640 161,426 134,628 188,963 
oep 19,20U 129,475 172,499 135,979 136,754 
Oct $52,01 132,924 152,511 157,071 141,817 
Nov 1.297 122,2§ 0 127,782 186,956 123,577 171,134 
Ly 198,7 +,41 150,170 177,844 eee) fae a we 

$961.8 22 042 1,988.08 9? 849 1.803.163 1.770.000 


IMPORTS OF ROLLED STEEL MADE A GAIN 


For the 11 months ending with November we 
brought in 845,000 tons of iron and steel products, 
against 487,000 tons in the first 11 months of 1924. 
The pig iron increase over 1924 was more than 200,000 
tons—388,000 tons against 181,000 tons. The total of 
finished and semi-finished steel brought in in the 11 
months was 292,000 tons; in the same period in 1924 
it was 201,000 tons. Cast iron pipe included in the 
“tubular products” item was 44,000 tons in 1925 to 
Nov. 30, and 46,000 tons in 1924. Thus the semi- 
finished and finished steel total for 1925 to Nov. 30 
was 248,000 tons, and to the same date in 1924, 155,000. 
Here is a 93,000-ton increase in imported steel over 
1924. 

Throughout the year there has been a steady filter- 
ing of foreign steel—largely French, German and Bel- 
gian—into Atlantic seaboard, Gulf and Pacific ports. 
Structural shapes were the largest item—73,495 tons 
to Nov. 30. Bars were next, at 52,307. Rails and 
splice bars were 36,600 tons. These foreign rolled 
products were generally sold at prices ranging from 
$8 to $12 a ton below those of domestic steel. All told, 
the past year’s imports of foreign steel were less than 
1 per cent of the domestic steel production. 
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Unsatisfactory Earnings 


Despite a volume of business which might have 
been expected to lead to a fair return, profits of steel 
companies in 1925 left considerable to be desired. 

Earnings of the United States Steel Corporation 
for the first nine months of the year were practically 
the same as for the corresponding period in 1924, not- 
withstanding the increase in business done. However, 
with indications of increased tonnage and some stiffen- 
ing of prices, earnings for the fourth quarter should 
bring the year’s total above the level of the previous 
twelvemonth. Earnings for the last three years by 
quarters were as follows: 


Quarters 1925 1924 1923 
PE kcscweces $39,882,992 $50,075,445 $34,780,069 
Second . “+ 40,624,221 41,381,039 47,858,181 
Third reueues 42,400,412 30,718,415 47,053,680 
te ee ee eee. 30,762,231 49,958,980 


The amount available for addition to surplus after 
payment of dividends in the first quarter of 1925 was 
$6,005,079; for the second quarter, $6,688,792, and for 
the third quarter, $8,604,611. 

Earnings of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation for 
the first three quarters of 1925 were approximately 
$4,000,000 in excess of the figure for the corresponding 
period in 1924—$28,445,606 against $24,445,774. Nearly 
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half of this increase was made in the third quarter 
when earnings of $8,377,762 were $1,842,031 above 
those for the third quarter in 1924. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co. earned approximately 
$1,000,000 more for the first nine months of 1925 than 
for the first three quarters of the preceding year: 
$4,628,857 against $3,566,291. Practically all of this 
increase may be traced to third quarter operations, 
when earnings totaled $1,555,755 as compared with 
$460,656 for the same period in 1924. Additions to 
surplus were almost $1,000,000 more for the first nine 
months of the last year than for the same months of 
1924, 

In the first three quarters of 1925 the Inland Steel 
Co, earned $3,448,619 as compared with $4,599,748 in 
the first nine months of 1924. The falling off was in 
the early part of the year, however, and the upward 
trend of the company’s earnings is evidenced by a third 
quarter total of $1,189,235 as against $931,384 for the 
third quarter, 1924. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. during the first 
nine months of 1925 earned $10,419,897 as compared 
with slightly more than $6,000,000 for the same months 
in 1924. The third quarter of last year showed up very 
well with a total of $3,299,436 as against the poor 
third quarter of the previous year, which amounted to 
but $472,899. 

A Trying Year in Pig Iron 


Pig iron production in 1925 exceeded that of any 
year since the war excepting 1923. Estimating De- 
cember output at somewhat more than 3,250,000 tons, 
the total for the year is roughly 36,750,000 tons. The 
record production of 1923 was 40,361,146 tons. 

The outstanding characteristic of last year’s market 
was the low level of prices. The year’s average, 
as shown by THE IRON AGE composite figure, was 
$20.58, which is 32c. less than the average in 1924, 
when production was 5,350,000 tons below the 1925 
total. The average price of iron for the six years 
from 1919 to 1924 inclusive was $27.60, which is more 
than $7 a ton above the 1925 average. 


IMPORTS OVER 400,000 TONS 


The merchant furnace situation has been particu- 
larly acute on the Atlantic seaboard, where heavy 
importations of European and Indian iron in the past 
year have meant the loss of considerable business to 
American pig iron producers. The year’s imports were 
well in excess of 400,000 tons. Most of this came in 
at Atlantic ports, but on account of high rail freight 
rates did not penetrate far into the interior. 

It cannot be said, however, that importations were 
solely responsible for the low selling prices on pig 
iron. At Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago and other in- 
terior points, where foreign iron is not a factor, the 
market was on low levels. One explanation is that 
buyers maintained an unruffled and at times skepti- 
cal attitude regarding prices. There was no hectic 
buying. Even the anthracite coal strike and the re- 
sultant demand and high prices for coke did not cause 
consumers to overreach themselves. There was ex- 
tensive covering of requirements during the autumn 
coke flurry, but the rise in prices in the last three 
months of the year was only $2.53 per ton over the 
September average, and some of this increase can 
be attributed to the normal enlargement of consump- 
tion in the fourth quarter. 


STEEL COMPANIES SOLD 1,500,000 TONS OF PIG IRON 


Another explanation for the low prices of the year 
is that steel companies were at times aggressive 
sellers of iron. The increase in by-product coke pro- 
duction, necessitating larger outlets for coke, kept 
active more iron-making capacity at steel plants than 
was at all times warranted by the demand for steel. 
Thus, as in recent years, a good deal of steel company 
pig iron found its way into the open market. The 
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total of iron thus sold by steel companies during the 
year was more than 1,500,000 tons. 


MERCHANT FURNACES HARD 


On Dec. 1 only 650 merchant furnaces were in 
blast out of 107 in the country. The total number of 
furnaces in operation on that date was 220, and of 
these 165 are owned by steel companies. Five fur- 
naces which were making ferroalloys are not included 
in this calculation. 

With high operating costs, low selling prices, for- 
eign competition and the selling of surplus iron by 
the steel companies, the merchant furnaces have had 
a situation to contend with that clearly points to a 
new regime in the production and sale of pig iron in 
the United States. 

This year will bring into operation in the East two 
new furnaces which have been built in conjunction 
with by-product coke plants. It is evident that the 
promise of profit for merchant blast furnaces here- 
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an active market, but this did not compare with the 
buying wave in the soft coal strike of 1922, which 
carried prices to very high levels. Due to the anthra- 
cite coal strike, which started Sept. 1 and was on at 
the end of the year, coke for heating purposes sold 
up to $10 a ton, and this brought spot blast furnace 
coke up to $8.50. However, increase production soon 
brought a change, and by Dec. 1 spot blast furnace 
coke was down to $3.85, with first quarter contract coke 
at $4. Later, as an early settlement of the anthracite 
strike seemed unlikely, the coke market advanced. Sev- 
eral steel companies sold coke in October, because of the 
very good profit in the prices of that month. 

During most of the year the advantage was very 
much with the pig iron buyer. This first became 
pronounced when a reduction of 50c. a ton on Mesabi 
non-Bessemer ore was announced in April. The sub- 
siding of demand from foundries and other users of 
merchant iron became noticeable in March, and the 
excess of supply over demand was a controlling factor 
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after lies in more economical manufacturing, such as 
is possible when coke and chemical by-products are 
produced in conjunction with pig iron. 


PRICES DECLINED FOR FIVE MONTHS 


An advance in wages at merchant ovens in the 
Connellsville coke region added 75c. to $1 a ton to the 
cost of making iron at the beginning of 1925. How- 
ever, in April independent coke companies put wages 
back to the old level. Furnace operators had good 
backlogs on their books, carried over from the fourth 
quarter buying of 1924, but their efforts to advance 
prices of iron to cover increased fuel costs met with 
little success. The average price of pig iron in Janu- 
ary was $22.44, according to THE IRON AGE compos- 
ite, and this advanced to $22.50 for February, the 
highest point of the year. The decline was steady 
though small each month, until the low point of $18.96 
was reached in July, the month of lowest output. 

The gain both in prices and production began with 
August and continued to the end of the year. Thus 
the price average for December was $21.54, or $2.58 
above the low point of the year, but the December 
average was 96c. per ton below the February aver- 
age, the highest of the year. December pig iron out- 
put was considerably above that of November, but fell 


below that of January, March and April. 
COKE FLURRY IN OCTOBER 


The pig iron buying movement which accompanied 
the October coke flurry was the nearest approach to 
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from then until October. The last two months of 
the year found the active furnaces in the best position 
they had known in some time. On the October rise 
in demand they began selling beyond Jan. 1, and by 
mid-November many of them were well sold up for 
the first quarter of 1926. Foundry iron prices reached 
$22 at Birmingham, $23 at eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
naces, $23 at Chicago furnaces and $21 at Buffalo. 
Many of the first quarter sales were made at prices 
somewhat less than these, but on shipments in the 
early part of this year there will be a fair margin 
above the 1925 shipping average. 


Gains in Foundry Output 


The larger merchant pig iron consumption in 1925 
than in 1924 was in part an index of the increased 
production of castings by iron foundries. All foundry 
operations have gained in the last few months. Steel 
foundries are now operating at about 60 per cent, 
gray iron foundries at 75 to 80 per cent and malleable 
iron foundries at 65 per cent. This compares with 
a 50 per cent operation for steel foundries at the 
beginning of 1925, €0 per cent for gray iron foundries 
and 50 per cent for malleable iron foundries. There 
has been a marked improvement among heavy-work 
foundries and those operated by agricultural machin- 
ery companies, which until mid-year were operating 
at a low rate. There is some shortage of skilled mold- 
ers and core makers, as not a few have dropped out 
of the trade because of lack of continuous employment 
during the past five years. 





OW much of various forms of fin- 
ished steel was made in 1925 and 


how much of each went into different 
major industries are told by the accom- 
panying illustrations and tables. Based 
on returns from steel companies making 
27,812,000 gross tons of finished and semi- 
finished rolled steel and on an estimated 
output of steel ingots for the whole coun- 
try last year of 43,925,000 tons, the 1925 
production of rolled steel, not including re- 
rolled material, was 32,500,000 tons. This 
amount is not merely 19 per cent more 
than in 1924 but is nearly 200,000 tons 
more than the record of 1923, when 32,- 
321,000 tons were made. The ingot output, 
also a record, goes back to 1917, when pro- 
duction amounted to 43,619,000 tons; in 
that year, heavy cropping of war steel 
specifications probably accounted for the 
smaller percentage yield in rolled products. 

The full returns show that 85% per 
cent of the total production was repre- 
sented in the figures covering the output 
of the several forms of steel—rails, shapes, 
wire products, sheets and the like. And 
the fact emphasizes at the end of another 
year the cooperation of the producers in 
the necessarily heavy task of compiling in 
detail from a mass of records. 

Further, as was done at the last few 
year-ends, figures were requested as to the 
distribution or consumption of the steel by 
various major industries. These were sup- 
plied by companies making 21,342,000 tons, 
or 65% per cent of the total. This year, 
it was decided also to try to get a line on 
the consumption of what may be termed the 
first rank of buyers, that is, the amounts 
of steel taken by various classes of direct 
customers of the steel maker. A third of 
those reporting the sales distribution gave 
such figures. These companies made 7,- 
360,000 tons, or 22.6 per cent of the total. 
It is believed that consumption figures will 
have added value, at least for sales man- 
agers and others in shaping policies, if 
given in terms of direct customers as well 
as for the broad channels of consumption. 

In total production 1925 is a record by 
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Record Production in 
Rolled Steel—'4 Per Cent 
More Than in 1923—Chief Increases 
in Steel Bars, Shapes, Sheets and Tin Plate 
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It Went in Nineteen Twenty-five 


A table of 
the tonnages by kind and distribution is 
given on page 10. 

Steel bar output on the face of the re- 
turns, including concrete bars rolled from 
billets, appears very large, or one-third 
more than in 1923. Similarly a record is 
shown in structural shapes, nearly one- 
ninth more than in 1923, and in tin plate 
almost as great an increase. Sheet produc- 
tion of 1925 exceeds that of 1923 by 2 per 
cent. The output of plates and pipe fell 
off as compared with the large production 
two years ago but of course exceeded that 
of 1924. Rail manufacture of 2,595,000 
tons in the heavy sections was 370,000 tons 
ahead of the previous year and only 25,000 
tons behind 1924. Bars, plates and shapes 
—the heavy tonnage products, so called 
accounted for 42% per cent of the total. 

Railroads easily took most of 1925’s 
steel. Although the percentage of the total 
dropped from 28 to 25, in contrasting the 
last two years, the total production of the 
country was so great that the 25 per cent 
in 1925 meant 500,000 tons greater absorp- 
tion by the railroads than in 1924. To 
building and general construction work 
went 5,622,000 tons last year, against about 
5,000,000 tons in the year preceding. The 
automotive industry took the impressive 
total of 4,228,000 tons. 

The diagrams on these pages are pro- 
portioned to show the relative volumes 
taken by the industries, and the percent- 
ages of the different chief forms of rolled 
steel. They are intended to show at a 
glance the relationship among these di- 
Besides 
the major drawings, there is a chart on 
page 8 showing by industries the kinds of 
steel taken by each and the relative im 
portance of these kinds of steel to the 
industry, and on page 9 a chart showing 
how much of each steel product is sent to 
the different industries. In 
with each of these charts is a table show 
ing the percentages in detail. For exam 
ple, the table on page 8 shows for the 
automobile industry what percentage of 


1% per cent excess over 1923. 


visions for the past four years. 


connection 
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Again About Two-Thirds 
of the Steel Was Absorbed by 


Railroads, Construction Work, Auto- 
mobiles and Oil and Mining Developments 
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Forms of Steel Different Industries Took in 1925, Showing Percentages Making 
Up the Total for Each Industry 
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the steel required for automobile manufacture was 
supplied in the form of bars or in sheets. Similarly, 
the table on page 9 shows how much of the total pro- 
duction of wire products, for example, was taken by 
the building industry or by the railroads or was ex- 
ported. 

On page 10 is a table which shows in units of 1000 
gross tons the distribution of steel for 1925. From 
this one may gather what tonnage of rails was taken 
by the railroads or what tonnage of structural shapes 
was used by the building industry or what amount of 
plates was required for the making of tanks in oil de 
velopments. Estimated totals give the entire consump- 
tion for the different industries and for the entire 
production of the different forms of steel. 

As was the case in 1923 and 1924, nearly two-thirds 
of all steel was absorbed by the combined demands of 
railroads, building and construction work, automobiles 
and what may be classed as oil and mining develop- 
ments. 

The steel exported was 5 per cent but represented 
about as much as the 6 per cent of the preceding year. 

The innovation in the analysis for the past year is 
the distribution given by companies making 7,360,000 
tons of rolled steel. A diagram appears on page 10 to 
show this. From the circle representing the country’s 
output lines radiate to smaller circles representing 
proportionately to their takings the purchases of the 
customers of the companies. From these in turn radi- 
ate lines to indicate the further distribution, manu- 
facture or transformation to the major industries or 
channels of consumption. The aggregate area of the 
inner ring of circles is of course equal to that of the 
central ring, save for the circle denoting the volume of 
exports, and likewise there is equivalence in area in 
the aggregate of the outer grouping of circles. 

Automobile makers, railroads, building contractors 
and fabricators and jobbers rank high as buyers. The 
total tonnage shipped to jobbers was 9% per cent. 
What the jobbers purchased was subsequently allocated 
on the basis of information received from jobbers to 
the major industries covered in this study. 

Next in size among the steel buyers were the oil 
and mining companies, makers of machinery, boiler 
and tank manufacturers, can makers and makers of 
forgings. Based on questionnaires to boiler makers 
and forging companies, the tonnages distributed to 
these first line of consumers were allotted then to the 
final group of consumers. Finally in the order of their 
importance were stove and metal furniture makers, 
electrical manufacturers, bolt, nut and rivet makers, 
concrete bar companies, shipbuilders and agricultural 
implement manufacturers. The returns indicated that 
the miscellaneous class of customers included manu- 
facturing consumers specializing in wire goods and in 
stamping and forming sheets. 
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What Percentage of Each Form of Steel Was Distributed in 1925 Among the Industries 
Oil, Gas, 
Buildings Food and Water 
Auto- Rail- Agricul and Ship- Other Ma- and Miscel- 
motive roads ture Const’n building Containers chinery Mining Exports laneous 
Se ae ree a 82 =v 4.5 > 8 
Tie plates, etc...... 1 $3.5 2 1 3 5 ) 
PO cece eaecekc 7 , 6 3 16 4 10 
ee ee 1.5 21 9.5 2 2.5 2.5 4 6 
RR Se eae 33 14 l 9.5 1.5 3 17.5 
EE <c-ivsis ema ek euea 29 12 12 2 2 2 6 31.5 
Ny ON oe ecw 70 3.5 14.5 12 
Wire products ai 7 7 14 3 ] 2 2 5 48 
Pipes and tubes.... 1 5 21 42 & 21.5 
Hoops, bands, etc... 34.5 3 x ) 14.5 3 . 19 
Forging billets and 
ee ae 85 51 6 2 £.5 4.5 18.! 
ye eee 7.5 2 5.5 1 5 11 
Of the large consuming industries more is said on 
other pages, including details of the takings of the 
railroads. On page 104 is a statement of the consump- 
tion of the automobile trade, and immediately following 
is an account of the demands for building work. 
Building in 1925 Breaks Records ii 
UILDING construction in 1925 broke all records and | a 
. . . ‘2 . > 
this total is of unusual significance to the steel in- the Q 
dustry in that there was a large gain in commercial Different \ 
buildings and structures of other types requiring the : a 
use of fabricated steel. Even in residential construc- Forms a 
tion the greatest gain was in apartment houses with of > 
steel framework. 7 x 
Figures compiled by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, Steel 
New York, covering 36 States, other States being esti- Were 
mated, showed a total for the 11 months ended with 5 
November of $5,310,950,000, to which is added an esti- Distributed 8 
mate for December of $480,000,000—a total of $5,790,- in 
950,000 for 36 States. The total of the remaining Ly 
States will, it is believed, bring the grand total close 1925 |S3 
to $6,500,000,000. Estimated totals for the entire coun = 
try beginning with 1913 are given as follows: SS 
ee $1,189,700,000 BORO s eae sence $3,337,600,000 $ 
a ok a a 1,005,400,000 BEE h sone ; 3.068,900,000 —- 
t<c<baaan a 1,269,160,000 SU cs 6 ac 4.329.700,000 
U.S 1,834,000,000 aoe. 5 1.768,.100,000 " . iy 
1917 2,195,000,000 1924.. 27 100.000 * 
SNS korn bce. 2,294,200,000 1925 6.500.000.0008 2) x 
POR s.c nec oe 3,142,500,000 ~ d S 
: *] mber timated # a os S 
rece or estimse , - ° 
S yp x IA 
Bea 3 , => P & ~ 
Gain in Floor Space As Well As Values ~ +S Ae 
| a“ ~ 
: \ 8 
A better basis for a comparison of the growth in a is o ~ — 
building construction over a period of years lies in the | 2 \ ~~ xs x w®» 
; . 1s 1 > Qj * 3 
figures on floor space as the dollar values have varied =. is 9 2 
of course in part because of varying costs of construc- iS ley S S — ) 5 
7 ; . + : = = A =) 
tion and materials. The square footage of floor space Bes es a RS ™" £ S 
erected in 27 States from 1919 to 1925, inclusive, is bs ‘a | is Y 3S 
figured by the F. W. Dodge Corporation as follows: 1S iy hs & 3 
1919 $559,218,600 1923.. $598,621,000 | is ae & ) 
1920 412,397,000 1924.. | S _ 
Rs Raa ss 389,418,200 1925 0° | | | © 
1929 581,136,400 i= Qj 
—— ; | i Lf 
December estimated. | © IS 
; s ' aa = 
Growth of Commercial and Residential Buildings IS 1 
ia | > 
™ . 1 oN | | 
In 11 months of 1925 the total square footage of | Oy = SS ) re 
floor space in commercial buildings, for which con- | key 19> 
tracts were awarded, was 137,673,400, as compared with Bs Pe vi bag Y 
103,473,400 sq. ft. in buildings of the same type con- 8 : . d o) + 
tracted for in the same period in 1924. The value of }< Ry le ‘S ry 8 
these buildings was $555,072,400 in 1924 and $767,903,- “2 IS S d > S 
° ar ° . . a ¢ 7 LA} > = rae CQ £ 
800 in 1925. Another class of buildings in which there oe 5 | i> ® 8 - 
was a large increase is residences, many of which were SQ ie 1 = e x 
of the large apartment house type. Residential build- & = S rs 
ings contracted for in 11 months of 1925 totaled 492,- p iS s & 
. = a 
208,800 sq. ft. of floor space as compared with Su, 1S s 
388,790,100 sq. ft in the same period of 1924. Resi- ety |S = 
dential buildings contracted for in 11 months of 1925 > 
had a total value of $2,421,774,000 as compared with RAILS: WIRE- PIPE - SMAPES “SHEETS: PLATES- BARS 
$1,885,736,200 in the corresponding period of 1924. PRODUCTS 
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An “Iron Age’ 
Interview 
with 


if] 


The East as a Great Producer and Consumer 
of Steel. 


Chilean Ore at Six Cents a Unit at Sparrows 
Point. 


Steel Companies, Making Enormous Outlays 
to Reduce Cost, Should Get Better Return. 


Expansion to Be Looked for in Every Line 


Mr. Schwab 


HAIRMAN CHARLES M. 

SCHWAB of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation made an ar- 
resting statement on his last 
visit to the Sparrows Point, 
Md., plant—a notable inspection 
trip on which he and President 
Grace were accompanied by 


corporation and by representa- 
tives of large stockholding and 
bondholding interests: 

“My hope is that eventually 
we shall have at Sparrows Point 
the greatest steel plant in the world.” 

Mr. Schwab’s position as a prophet of greater 
things for the American steel trade is well known. 
The prediction he made to J. Pierpont Morgan 25 years 
ago when the United States Steel Corporation was in 
the making has been often recalled. Previous to 1901 
the country’s greatest output of ingots and castings 
(in 1899) had been only about half a million tons be- 
yond the 10,000,000-ton mark. Mr. Schwab told Mr. 
Morgan that within a few years the industry would 
double its record by producing 20,000,000 tons in a 
twelve-month. In 1905, four years after the Steel 
Corporation was formed, the prediction came true, and 
there was 23,947 tons above twenty millions, for good 
measure. Later Mr. Schwab, in the face of much 
skepticism, set up a 30,000,000-ton bogie for 1920, 
and was called an incurable optimist. The steel in- 
dustry clipped eight years from his time limit, and 
made 31,251,000 tons in 1912. And in 1925, only five 
years after the one Mr. Schwab picked for a 30,000,000- 
ton performance, the country got more than half 
way on the road to 60 millions, turning out roundly 
4614 million tons of ingots and steel castings. 


While his Sparrows Point expression 
was a hope rather than a prediction, THE 
IRON AGE asked Mr. Schwab if he would 
not comment upon it and upon his manifest 
faith in the East as a section of large pos- 
sibilities both in production and consump- 
tion of steel. 


“That might seem like blowing my own horn,” was 
the reply. “However, I am glad to comply with a re- 
quest of THE IRON AGE, of which I have been for so 
many years an appreciative reader. 


The East’s Advantage on Ore 


“Eastern steel plant development is in response to 
the growing demand for steel from the great consum- 
ing districts of the country. Some of my friends in 
the industry in the Central West have now and then 
raised a question as to my partiality for Eastern loca- 
tions for steel making, seeing that I was for so long 
identified with the Pittsburgh district. I have always 


other officers and directors of the 
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of Steel Consumption—Replacement a Large 
Factor 


believed in the possibilities of the Eastern section of 
the United States as a user of steel. 

“If you look at the question from the standpoint 
of raw material costs, a study of the iron ore situa- 
tion would be a deciding factor. Looking toward Lake 
Superior, I saw costs steadily advancing and the 
quality of the ore steadily declining. In the old days 
I could get ore properties there at royalties ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents; today these royalties have gone 
to $1.25 and $1.50. 
several fold, and there have been successive advances 
On the other hand are the low mining 
costs in Chile, which have been stable over a long 
period, and substantially that is the case in Cuba, 
Our Chilean ore runs 67 per cent in iron, whereas Lake 
ores that once averaged about 60 per cent in iron are 


Taxes on Lake ores have increased 


in labor cost. 


now down between 50 and 55 per cent. 

“Chilean ore hauled 4400 miles can be laid down 
at Sparrows Point at $6 for the ore required to make 
a ton of pig iron, or about 6c. per unit. While Pitts- 
burgh has its advantage on fuel, the ore advantage 
of the Eastern seaboard plant is such that pig iron can 
be made more cheaply at Sparrows Point than at any 
point in the Middle West. 

“The marked advance in rail transportation cost is 
another factor in the greater future of the Eastern 
steel industry. When I started making steel at Pitts- 
burgh we had a $2 freight on finished steel to the 
Atlantic seaboard. Today the rate is $7 a ton. That 
is a great difference. And there is no reason to be- 
lieve that rail freights will tend lower in the future 
The higher cost of railroad operation is here to stay 


A Great Steel Market in the East 


“If you speak of markets east of the Alleghenies, 
think of the scale of railroad operations in this most 
densely populated section of the country, and of the 
large track and car and locomotive requirements. The 
number of metal-working plants in the East and the 
number and range of their products are well known 
Almost the entire output of our wire mills at Spar- 
rows Point is taken up by spring works and other in- 
dustrial users of wire in New England and the Middle 
Atlantic seaboard. Speaking of structural steel, where 
has there been such a use of it as we have seen in 
New York City and other points on the Atlantic sea- 
board in this present wave of new construction? And 
the East will continue to lead in construction, for there 
is no end to the rebuilding such as we see so strikingly 
in New York. Here the steel construction of the next 
ten years will far exceed what are called high records 
today.” 


“Are there any signs, Mr. Schwab, that 
the steel industry is losing any of its enor- 
mous appetite for capital? Rebuilding and 


(Concluded on page 95) 





achine Tool Progress in 19 


A Year of Marked Improvement in Product and of Ex- 
panding Sales, but Profits Were Not Adequate— 
Greater Domestic and European Demand Ahead 


BY COL. FRANK A. SCOTT* 


T the beginning of 1925 the dawn of better busi- 

ness in the metal-working industries was break- 

ing. However, the sunlight of prosperity is still 
obscured somewhat by the clouds of a low-price situa- 
tion which are but slowly being dispelled. During 
each recurring period of recession in the machine tool 
business there have not been wanting those doubting 
friends who feared for its future. In this respect the 
last one was no exception. The results of 1925 and the 
prospects for 1926 have laid those doubts at rest. 
Prosperity in the machine tool industry is here, or at 
least the demand for the product is here, and prosperity 
is assured whenever the price factor is adjusted to 
present costs. 

The over-expansion of the war period and the 
aution engendered by depression and severe competi- 
tion have maintained a buyer’s market for a period 
longer than is usual in business cycles. 


Modest But Not Reasonable Profit 


The machine tool industry moved steadily upward 
last year. Sales volume increased—was larger, in 
fact, than in any year since the war; inventories 
melted; labor was more in demand and more steadily 
employed. Modest profits will be shown. This is all 
very good, but there is a fly in the ointment. In 
common with iron and steel producers, the industry is 
showing less return on its investment than it should; it 
is not unreasonable to say less return than it deserves. 
Also in common with the steel industry, its contribu- 
tions to national prosperity have been vast and call for 
reasonable, if not liberal, reward. Let us examine 
this claim. 
The American machine tool industry may be said to 
date from Eli Whitney, the father of mass production 
nd interchangeability in metal working. It has kept 
pace with the development of the iron and steel in- 


dustry of the United States. 


Our Machine Tool Equipment Far Exceeds 
All of Europe’s 


All modern countries necessarily use machine tools 
ubstantially in proportion to their production of pig 
iron. This rule has a few exceptions (India is one); 
but in general the statement is sound. Worked out 
on this theory, the volume of American machine too] 
equipment now operating in our country is much 
greater than that of all Europe, for the pig iron pro- 
duction of this country has averaged about 34,000,000 
tons in the past four years, while that of Germany, 
England, France, Belgium, Poland and Russia in the 
same period has averaged less than 24,000,000 tons. 

There is this marked difference, however, between 
the American machine tool status and that of Europe 
The American equipment is aggregated into productive 
units on the basis of mass production to a degree abso- 
lutely unknown in European countries, except as they 
may be familiar with our methods. The possibilities of 
this situation, in world commerce, are almost incalcu- 
lable in a metal-working age when the transportation, 


_— 


*President Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland. 


communication, comfort and protection of the world’s 
inhabitants rest upon a foundation of metal-working 
ability. 

American ingenuity in design, high standards of 
workmanship, and finally the development of automatic 
and semi-automatic machinery capable of machining 
a product within limits of accuracy superior to the best 
handcraftsmanship, give America world leadership as 
a metal-working country. 


A Year of Many Improvements 


Nineteen-twenty-five has witnessed a continuance 
of the orderly development in machine shop practice, 
all tending toward the lessening of time on operations, 
decreased investment per unit of product, ease of opera- 
tion, increased security to the operator, and better 
quality of work. 

A recitation of improvements would involve prac- 
tically every element of machine shop equipment, but 
mention might be made of progress in the milling field, 
and especially in grinding, with particular reference to 
centerless grinding. Significant and important changes 
have been made also in measuring and testing equip- 
ments in the leading plants. This element alone is well 
worth the attention of executives charged with the 
rapid production of accurate work. The need for 
liberality in investment in jigs, fixtures and standard 
small tools is becoming almost universally recognized. 


A New Metal-Working Era 


Added to mechanical efficiency, the American ma- 
chine tool industry possesses commercial soundness, 
The stability and conservatism of the industry are 
shown by what occurred in 1920-1921, a period of the 
hardest pressure upon metal-working industry within 
the memory of two generations. Not one of the leading 
units of the machine tool industry succumbed, or even 
faltered during this time of trial. Indeed, the industry 
emerged from this period of distress and discourage- 
ment with evidences of greater power and vigor than it 
had ever shown before. 

The machine tool exhibit brought together at the 
convention of the American Society for Steel Treating, 
held in Cleveland last September, contained a greater 
number of new designs than any similar aggregation of 
machine tools which the country had seen at any pre- 
vious period. Even experienced machine tool men were 
surprised at the advance which had been made. 

This advance in design and productivity of machine 
tools has been so complete and rapid since the war that 
it marks the beginning of a new metal-working era. 
The new era will see a greater volume of production 
from a smaller number of machine tools, occupying 
less space, employing fewer operators, requiring less 
conveying machinery and other forms of overhead ser- 
vice for their continued operation, and less skill on 
the part of the operator to produce a product of in- 
creased accuracy: in short, a saving in both productive 
and non-productive cost. This statement may be made 
in sweeping fashion with the perfect confidence that 
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the more careful the analysis the more certainly will 
the truth of the statement be borne out. 


New Benefits to Smaller Producer 


Fortunately the advantages of these improvements 
are available not alone to those engaged in mass pro- 
duction, but to the smaller producer as well. Present 
day machine tools reduce the costs of work produced 
in lots of five to fifty by combining the advantages of 
the quantity production types with the ease of set-up 
necessary for small lots of work. 

Standard tooling equipment for these machines is 
also now available, making it possible to increase pro- 
duction substantially in the small lot field with a low 
tool cost and a low set-up time. One machine tool 
producer found that the installation of his product 
among the small-lot producers in 1925 resulted in an 
average reduction in production time of 57% per cent. 
Such results show the importance of recent develop- 
ments in machine tools for the many thousands of 
small-lot producers in this country. 

We have shown the rosy side of the industry’s ac- 
complishments: what it has done for those it serves. 
Now, what has it one for itself? This phase of the 
story is not so impressive. 

To visualize the machine tool industry, it must be 
remembered that during its entire history it has been 
in the hands of men whose primary training, interest 
and ambition were mechanical. The commercial side 
of the business was a necessary evil. The possible joys 
of the work lay in new and greater mechanical accom- 
plishments, not in higher prices and swelling money 
bags. The natural result of this has been an under- 
priced product; so that today it is easily demonstrable 
that tools with a life of ten years are sometimes sold 
at prices which, when compared with tool produc- 
tivity, pay for themselves in the first year. 

The disposition toward under-pricing the product is 
common in the American metal-working field. Nothing 
that comes into our markets as a contribution to the 
comfort of our people can be compared in price with 
the metal articles of our daily lives. Only those pro- 
duced under conditions that have become to a con- 
siderable extent non-competitive form an exception. 

Herein, then, we find one of the real problems for 
the machine tool industry during 1926: Can the users 
be made to understand the need for a more liberal 
attitude on the subject of price? 


Better Market in Europe—Many Foreign Visitors Here 


The European market for American machines im- 
proved markedly during 1925. The used tool supply 
has practically disappeared, and although there has 
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been no national expansion in any of the countries, 
many individual plants here and there have readjusted 
themselves to post-war conditions, with little machine 
tool buying as a consequence. In some cases American 


capital has stimulated this readjustment. This fact 
is clear: Europe can supply its needs for primary forms 
of machine tools; and it is only when great accuracy is 
required, or when the volume that admits of automatic 
and special machinery has been reached, that we are 
really needed. 

The greatly increased efficiency of production in 
the metal-working industries of the United States has 
attracted notice throughout Europe, and the fear of 
increased competition from this country in the world 
markets, felt in all foreign countries, is based, and 
wisely so, upon the increased productiveness of our 
factories. 

Nineteen-twenty-six should show continued improve- 
ment in the European market. Foreign manufac- 
turers are so well aware of the advantages we are 
enjoying through advanced types of machinery that 
they were visiting America in a steady stream through- 
out all of 1925, studying especially our automatic, semi- 
automatic and special purpose machines. The Locarnc 
treaty, the progress of the Dawes plan, debt readjust- 
ments and other stabilizing influences during the year 
will contribute to improved markets there, provided 
the French situation works out satisfactorily. 


Other Foreign Markets Growing 


Foreign markets outside of Europe have also been 
better during 1925, especially in the Far East and 
South America. It is to be hoped that as the disposi- 
tion of American bankers and capitalists to extend 
investments outside the United States increases, as it 
must continue to do now that we are a creditor country, 
we may develop the keen national sense for foreign 
trade which is evident in the methods pursued by Great 
Britain, France and Germany when financing foreign 
projects. It is commonly required by the bankers of 
those countries that the capital advanced, when used 
for the purchase of articles produced in the country 
supplying the capital, shall be expended in such 
country. A return of capital in this fashion to our 
own country, to be expended chiefly among our metal- 
working industries, would result in one hand washing 
the other, in a manner advantageous to the borrower, 
as well as to our national industrial life. We should 
have the less reluctance to impose such a condition 
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OLONEL SCOTT’S prognosis for the past year, as it appeared in 


THE IRON AGE of Jan. 1, 1925, was this: “All the conditions obser- 
vable in the business barometer indicate that the period of depression in 
the machine tool industry is over and that we may look forward with con- 
He predicted a year “notable in American business 
achievement, provided industry and labor exercise self-restraint and 
avoid such increases in cost and price as might overload the business 


fidence into 1925.” 


vehicle.” 


As Colonel Scott points out in the present article, the increases in cost 
and price were avoided; indeed, prices were lower than they should have 


been. 


In an admirably complete and highly competent analysis of the situa- 
tion in the metal-working industries, the author points out, among other 
things, that a great advance has been made in design and productivity of 
machine tools; that the makers are coming out of the post-war period of 
distress with greater vigor than they have ever had, and that Europe has 
sent a steady stream of visitors to this country to study our advanced 


types of machinery. 
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Foundries Using Better Equipment 


Greater Output Per Man-Hour Is Secured by Means of Sand, 
Mold and Metal Handling Devices—Advance 
in Mold and Core Production 


BY HENRY M. LANE 


kinds has always refused to rec- 
e definite dates as the beginning or end of 
iy cycle of events, but in spite of this mankind 


rsists in taking stock once a year of what has oc- 
red in the past, and it is wise to observe the tenden- 
and study the situation as to how and whither we 
at 
The past year has not seen much in the way of revo 


nary foundry methods but rather steady improve- 
ent and a careful study of handling situations. The 
present immigration laws make it necessary for us to 
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nse labor the greatest possible extent. Also, 
this nation is to repeat its history following the Civil 
War, it is more than ever necessary that we increase 
thi itput per man hour in order to reduce the cost 


the product to such a point that we can compete with 
manufacturers of the Old World with their lower 
rates. We have always thought and acted along 


ne of labor saving and mass production and the 
past year has seen improvements in some of the de- 
and many little schemes and plans for taking 


+4 


utput under existing labor conditions. 


More Attention to Proper Conditioning of Sand 


\ great many foundries are recognizing more and 

more the necessity of properly conditioned sand for the 

ymie production of high grade castings. The proper 

nditioning of the sand means a better finish on the 
no | 


gy, less expense in the cleaning room, and less 
loss on the one side and an economy of sand on 


\bout 20 years ago the writer started an extensive 

of experiments looking toward the reclamation 

ld sand and its rejuvenation for reuse in the foun- 

ir} An experimental laboratory was constructed in 
Detroit and nearly 2000 tons of sand were reclaimed. 
yproximately 200 tons of castings were made in this 
eclaimed and rebonded sand, these castings covering 
the field of converter, open-hearth and electric steel, 
eavy and light gray iron, brass, bronze, and aluminum. 


oe 








At that time, however, conditions were not right for 
the introduction of this on account of the lack of edu- 
cation of the personnel of the foundry itself and the 
tendency of the old type of foundry foreman to make 
any new introduction of this kind an alibi for all bad 
work and at times even to grow careless or to deliber- 
ately spoil work in order that he might prove a “new- 
fangied rig’? no good. With the education of foundry- 
men through association meetings, exhibits, and as the 
result of articles read in the press, as well as through 
the introduction of technically trained men in the foun- 
dry, we are now facing very different conditions. While 
the experiments of 15 to 20 years ago were successful 
as experiments, yet resulted in no improvements, we 
now find on the market equipment for rejuvenating 
sand, and foundries are willing not only to experiment 
but are actually putting this practice into dollar-saving 
daily routine work. Various types of sand-mixing and 
handling equipment, from the ordinary pan mill of the 
Simpson type, with or without a loader, up to extensive 
handling systems involving mixers, sand handling and 
delivery equipment, have been introduced into such 
plants. 

Sand handling has also been made necessary by the 
increase in mold handling installations, which have in 
turn been called for to take care of the increased output 
that can be derived from some of the modern molding 
appliances. 

We have long had in the foundry the traveling 
sand-mixer which runs along the sand heap and cuts it 
over. For many classes of plants this is a very effi- 
cient machine and it not only mixes the sand but serves 
to drift or pile it back beside the molding machine. 
Where machines of this kind are used, however, a large 
amount of manual labor has always been necessary to 
get the sand into a long pile or winrow so that the 
machine could do its work. Some foundries have tried 
to accomplish this with ordinary grab buckets but this 
is rather a slow job. 

During the past year there has been developed a 
special electrically-operated grab bucket for the rapid 
cleaning of foundry floors and piling of the sand for 


Fig. 2—Although 
the Blowing of 
Cores Is Not New, 
Applications For- 
merly Believed 
Impossible Have 
Been  Devised. 
The blowing of 
the unusually 
intricate cores 
mecessary in 
shower bath fix- 
tures is practiced 
successfully at 
the plant of the 
Speakman Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 
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Fig. 1—Sandslinger Employed in Making Cores. 
A gang of 4 or 5 men can produce 1800 cores pe 


8 hr. 


cutting, this device having been described in THE IRON 
AGE of Nov. 12, 1925, page 1310. It is a product of 
the Haywood Co., New York, and among other plants 
employing it is the foundry of the Goulds Mfg. Co., 
at Seneca Falls, N. Y. This sand piler in its open posi- 
tion has a spread of 16 ft. or more and as the crane 
lifts it any sand between the jaws is scraped up into 
a central pile. When the device assumes the closed 
position, it may be lifted straight up, leaving the sand 
in a pile. Of course, two things are necessary for the 
successful use of an installation of this kind; first, a 
good cement floor in the foundry, and second, a travel- 
ing crane of sufficient capacity to handle the sand piler. 
Sand pilers of the single line type are being brought 
out by other manufacturers of gtab buckets. 


Much Done to Increase Output of Core Room 


The core room is a point which lends itself particu- 
larly well to certain economies and much has been done 
in the past few years to increase core room output. 
One of the recent developments, shown in Fig. 1, con- 
sists of a special stationary type Beardsley & Piper 
Co. Sandslinger mounted next to a turn-table on which 
a series of core boxes is arranged so as to pass in suc- 
cession under the Sandslinger. With a device of this 
kind a gang of four or five men are turning out 1800 
cores in eight hours and the cores are uniformly 
rammed, giving a superior product. This installation 
is in a plant of one of the largest motor car manufac- 
turers in this country. 

The blowing of cores is not new but the past few 
years have seen many applications formerly believed 
impossible. The so-called Hewlitt core machine as 
manufactured by the Demmler company of Kewanee, 
Ill., was developed to produce pipe fitting cores for the 
Western Tube Co. of Kewanee, which plant was later 
operated by the National Tube Co. and is now part of 
the Walworth Mfg. Co. In that plant the machines 
have been in successful operation for many years on 
pipe fittings. The original machine was rather heavy 
and cumbersome but in the past few years it has been 
simplified and a semi-automatic type brought out. One 
of the latter type used at the plant of the Speakman 
Co., Wilmington, Del., is shown in Fig. 2. When these 
machines were introduced the manufacturers of the 
core machine themselves did not believe it would be 
possible to blow the complicated cores necessary for 
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the shower bath fixtures manufactured by Speakman 
company, but details in connection with boxes, etc., 
were worked out and the company is now blowing ex- 
ceedingly complicated cores, achieving a reduction in 
cost and improvement in the quality of cores. 

-articular attention is called to the fact that these 
machines are not provided with overhead or special 
sand delivery, the reason being that the relatively 
small volume of sand required and the mixes necessary 
for the types of cores would not at the present output 
warrant a sand delivery system. Many illustrations 
might be shown of plants in which the output is suffi- 
cient to more than warrant an overhead delivery and 
this is one of the features that saves a considerable 
percentage of the manufacturing cost in many core 
rooms. In fact, sand mixing and delivery in the core 
room should be as carefully worked out as in any other 
part of the plant. 


Larger Production of Molds in Limited Space 


In connection with mold production the introduction 
of the Sandslinger has made possible very large out- 
puts in limited spaces. It is true that this machine acts 
as a ramming device but it is essentially a flask filler 
as well as a ramming device, and hence it is necessary 
to make some provision for feeding sand to it at a con- 
stant rate. The ramming operation of the Sandslinger 
can adjust itself to a variety of sand flow and still act 
efficiently. For this reason it is much easier to devise 
a proper sand feed for this type of machine than for 
other types of equipment. Fig. 3 illustrates a Sand- 
slinger installation in the plant of the Cadillac Motor 
Car Co. at Detroit, together with the overhead 
sand delivery worked out in connection therewith. This 
nachine serves to make drags, copes, and cheeks for 
cylinder molds and has proved very efficient for the 
purpose. Many other illustrations and details of Sand 
slinger installations could be shown but Fig. 3 gives a 
general line on the development which is being followed 
in many plants. The tractor type of Sandslinger takes 
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Fig. 3—Overhead Sand Delivery System Worked 


Out for Use in Connection with Sandslingers 
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up a large amount of floor space while the stationary 
type, here shown, with suitable mold conveying system 
permits of more intensive production per square foot 
f space available. 


Conveyors Developed for High Output of Molds 
If the molds are made in any device that turns out 
large numbers produced on Sandslingers, jolt roll 
overs, and jolt squeeze strippers and other modern 
equipment, it becomes necessary to carry away and 
pour them, shake out the castings and return the flasks 
the machines. To accomplish this, many types of 
carriers have been evolved. One of the early types 
was that devised by the Crane Co. and now used in 
many plants such as the Ford Motor Co., Whitehead & 
Kales Co., and others in which the molds are carried 
suspended from overhead track. This type of carrier 
has been described heretofore in THE IkoN AGE. The 
objection to a conveyor of this type is the amount of 
overhead equipment necessary and the fact that it 
darkens the foundry more or less and is also more or 
less difficult to get at for maintenance and repair work. 
Many attempts have been made to design conveyors 
working low down or near the floor. The idea of a 
wheel was one of the first devised in this connection 
and the variety of wheels is almost unlimited. One 
successful carrier of this kind is that shown in Fig. 4. 
This was developed by engineers of the Dodge Brothers, 
Inc., Detroit, and a number of these were in use for 
years but they have given way to a style described 
below. They illustrate, however, an evolution in the 
conveyor line which it is important to take into consid- 
eration. In this case the flasks were carried low, which 
made the closing of them easy. The spacing of the 
carriers as shown permitted of stepping between the 
flasks for closing on the copes and adjusting the clamps, 


the 


Fig. 5—Continu- 
ous Molding and 
Pouring Table 
for Small Work 
The carrier is of 
a sufficient height 
to facilitate pour- 
ing and moves at 
the rate of about 
4 ft. per min. 
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Fig. 4 Mold 
Table of Wheel 
Type Formerly 
Used by Dodge 
Brothers, Inc., 
but Superseded 
by New Design. 
This device illus- 
trates an evolu- 
tion in the con- 
veyor line which 
it is important to 
take into consid- 
' eration 
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and also for removing the empty cope flask from its 
hanger. The illustration shows the pouring position 
and the wooden platform upon which the pouring gang 
stand. 

It will be noted that back of each flask there is a 
shelf containing the wedges, clamps, etc., for clamping 
the mold. These tables were revolved by power. At 
the time they were installed they gave a very excellent 
output. The problem, however, that confronted the 
Dodge engineers was an exaggerated condition of the 
problem confronting practically all foundrymen and 
that is the necessity of obtaining an ever-increasing 
tonnage in the same area. It was possible to place 
only two molding machines at each of these tables and 
there was a large amount of dead and unused space. 


Rectangular Carrier Avoids Waste Space 


The natural tendency to avoid the waste of space 
in the center of these round tables and in the corners 
surrounding them was to go to some form of straight 
line or rectangular carrier and Fig. 5 shows an ex- 
ample of a carrier of this kind used in the aluminum 
foundry of the Maytag Co. at Newton, Iowa. This car- 
rier consists of a moving platform which forms a con- 
tinuous metal surface. The one illustrated is for small 
work and is raised to a sufficient height above the floor 
to bring the molds into the most advantageous position 
for pouring. These carriers move about 4 ft. per min. 
and the workmen have no difficulty in pouring while 
the molds are in motion. The flasks are returned on 
the belt conveyor seen behind the molding machine, 
and the shakeout takes place at one end of the conveyor. 

A similar conveyor used by the Maytag Co. for 
heavier work is shown in Fig. 6. In this case the car- 
rier has been dropped to the level of the foundry floor 
so that the larger molds can be closed on it easily and 
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at the same time the pouring done without lifting the 
metal to any great height. The flasks are carried back 
to the molders on a separate carrier as in the previous 
case. 

The carriers illustrated in Figs. 5 and 6 are of the 
power type and move continuously. In many plants 
it has been found more advantageous to use the so- 
called roller carriers such as employed in the brass 
foundry of the Speakman Co. at Wilmington, Del., and 
illustrated in the description of the Speakman Co.’s 
plant in THE IRON AGE of July 30, 1925, page 272. 
This installation shows that the carrier can be placed 
on an angle to take care of the angle considered neces- 
sary in the pouring of brass castings. A device of this 


Fig. 7—Continu- 
ous Gravity Car- 
rier at Plant of 
Wilson Foundry 
& Machine Co., 
Pontiac, Mich. 
The mold does 
not move, which 
simplifies pouring 


kind will step up the output of a plant materially. 

Fig. 7 shows another type of continuous gravity 
carrier in use’ in connection with Beardsley & Piper 
Sandslingers in the plant of the Wilson Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Pontiac, Mich. In this arrangement there 
is plenty of room between the placing of the drag flask 
on the carrier and the closing of the cope for the coring 
of the mold, and the molds can be poured from a trolley 
ladle on the carrier. The molds stand still during the 
pouring, which simplifies the pouring problem. 

With the roller carrier installed in the brass foun- 
dry of the Speakman Co., as noted above, a man pulls 
the molds to one end and shakes them out by hand. 
The type shown in Fig. 7 requires some device, gener- 
ally in the case of the larger molds, for shaking out. 
A shake-out bail manufactured by the Stoney En- 
gineering Co. of Cleveland has been employed in 
shaking out flasks with the aid of an air hoist and a 
short trolley, which serves in placing the flasks on a re- 
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turn conveyor. In the case of the larger and heavier 
flasks this is necessary in connection with straight-line 
carriers. The small flasks will be shaken out by hand 
and sent back on belts or carriers as illustrated in 
Figs. 5 and 6. 


Drag-Type Rectangular Carriers Developed 


It has been stated above that the table type of con- 
veyor wasted space and limited the number of men 
that could be placed in the molding area in a given part 
of the foundry, and that the straight-line type of con- 
veyor necessitated manual labor in handling flasks on 
the return conveyors. To overcome these difficulties 
engineers at the Dodge Brothers, Inc., plant have de- 





Fig. 8— Drag- 
Type Rectangu- 
lar Carriers for 
Handling Small 
Flasks in Dodge 
Brothers, Inc., 
Detroit Foundry. 
The pan conveyor 
on the floor serves 
to carry sand, 
castings, etc., to 

end of the shop 


vised the carrier shown in Fig. 8. This consists of a 
series of cast iron plates which are dragged around 
on T-rails by means of a chain, the chain being guided 
around the corners by sprockets. The ends of two adja- 
cent carriers are clearly shown in the illustration. 

Extending diagonally across the space at the in- 
side of the carrier there is an ordinary gravity roller 
conveyor which serves to bring the weights from the 
shake-out end to the pouring end, The ends of the 
carriers shown are at the pouring station. With a car- 
rier of this type it is possible to put six or eight ma- 
chines along the molding side of the carrier, to pour 
at one end, to have a long cooling phase shake-out at 
the opposite end and return the flasks and bottom 
plates to the molders on the carrier. In the case of 
some of the heavier work one part of the flask is re- 
turned by a gravity carrier over the conveyor. 

Fig. 8 also shows in the foreground a pan conveyor 
running in the floor of the foundry onto which al! 
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Fig. 6 Lo i T ype of Continuous Heavy Work 


Mold Con eyor. The large molds can be closed 
easy and pouring is facilitated 


re shaken out, this pan conveyor serves to carry 

and, castings and everything to the end of the shop 

where the castings are separated from the sand. The 

sand then passes into the tempering system for return 

to the 1 Ider 

The advantages of a system of this kind are that 

minates overhead equipment which darkens the 

shop and adds to confusion, and that the rectangular 

eature permits the placing of more men per running 

f foundry than can be accomplished with the 
irallel type of conveyors. 


Savings Made in Delivering and Pouring Iron 


The delivery of iron and the pouring of castings is 
also an important item. The rate of cooling has in 
many shops made it necessary to use hand ladles and 


shank ladles at the pouring stations, the iron being 
brought to these stations in some form of bull ladle 
either by crane, monorail, or track. The object in this 
system is to split the stream into parallel units, pour- 


Fig. 9—Hot Metal 
Ladle Crane for 
Delivering Metal 
To and Pouring 
Castings On the 
Cylinder Floor of 
the Cadillac Mo- 
, 


Car Co.’8 
Foundry 
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ing a number of castings at one time and thus bringing 
the metal into the mold before it has time to cool, at 
the same time keeping within the melting capacity of 
the cupola and the iron requirements of the plant. By 
limiting the distance the men have to carry their iron 
and reducing their work to essentially nothing but 
pouring it has been possible to accomplish much in the 
way of dollar-saving in a problem of this kind. 

The delivery of iron on a hand-pushed floor track 
system is slow and laborious and results in excessive 
cooling. The construction of many foundries makes it 
impossible to use traveling cranes and for this reason 
monorails have been resorted to. Here again we have 
the choice between hand-pushed and man-riding, 
power-controlled units. For short radiis of action 
where the pouring is close to the cupolas as in such 
continuous foundries as the Westinghouse plant at 
Wilmerding, Pa., ard the French & Hecht plant at 
Davenport, Iowa, a light monorail taking the iron from 
the receiving ladle and delivering it to the molders is 
very efficient. Where it is necessary to distribute iron 
over a considerable area a more rapid form of con- 
veyance becomes necessary. For this purpose the man- 
riding trolley ladle shown in Fig. 9 in which the man 
and ladle are in a fixed relationship to each other, both 
being situated in a cage which rises and falls, has been 
devised. Fig. 9 shows a further application of this 
device for use in direct pouring into the molds. Ordi- 
narily the device passes down a monorail and pours 
into shank or hand ladles at the pouring stations. In 
the case illustrated, which is on the cylinder floor of the 
Cadillac Motor Car Co.’s foundry, a short section of 
monorail is suspended below a transfer crane and 
when the machine runs onto this section the operator 
by means of auxiliary controls in his cab can control 
the motion of the ladle in all directions so that he can 
pass down one side of a row of cylinders, pour them 
off and then swing to the opposite side ofthe gangway 
or jump over one row to the next. Recently this ma- 
chine, which is covered by patent applications, has been 
improved to permit of swiveling the ladle either to the 
right or left so that a line of molds can be poured 
directly from a monorail without the use of a transfer 
crane. 

There has been considerable development in the line 
of cupola charging, most of the new developments hav- 
ing been outlined in THe IRON AGE during the past 
year. 

To sum up, we may say that the tendency seems to 
be toward introducing sufficient sand, mold and metal 
handling equipment to reduce the manual labor to a 
minimum and to increase the output per man-hour in 
the plant, and also toward the simpler form of conveyors 
and sand handling devices. 
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Forecasting a Business 


How One Company Predicts Sales from Six Months 
to a Year in Advance—Method Applicable 
to Many Lines of Business 


BY G. K. SIMONDS 
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AND JOHN G. THOMPSON 
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( F’ predictions and the making of predictions regarding business conditions, there 
~ is no end. Unfortunately, most of the forecasts available to the public relate to 


that somewhat vague and indefinable thing called “general business.” 


And since the 


reactions of any particular company do not necessarily synchronize with the swings of 
the general business cycle, executives are often at a loss to make use of the vast amount 
of statistical data which is now at their disposal. THE IRON AGE believes that its read- 
ers will welcome this description of a practical method of forecasting sales for the 


individual concern by means of statistics readily available. 


The method here outlined 


has been in successful and profitable use for some time: that it could be applied (with 
changes which will suggest themselves to the reader) to many other lines of business, 


seems apparent. 
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INCE the war business men have developed a new 

attitude toward business forecasting. Much study 
has been devoted to the business cycle and to its conse- 
quences. Several efficient organizations now offer the 
results of their studies and point out their opinion of 
what is ahead of business at any particular time. They 
“forecast business” and some of them have been re- 
markably successful. 

The executives of the Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass., were long ago sold on the idea that 
the future of “business” and also of “a business” could 
be foreseen more or less clearly, granting that no total- 
ly unexpected and powerful factors appeared. An un- 
expected war, widespread strikes, or any natural catas- 
trophe such as an earthquake, fire, flood, pestilence, or 
crop destruction might, and probably would, upset the 
most intelligent forecast. 

But assuming that no such factor entered to disturb 
the progress of business, we have been and are sold on 
the theory that the future both of “business” and of “a 
business” is determined by factors usually arising in 
the past and acting in the present, and that this action 
and its results are according to economic law, which 
both economists and business men are coming to under- 
stand better. 

So we set out to discover the factors that most 
strongly affected our future sales, assuming the busi- 
ness to be conducted with undiminished ability, energy 
and push for increased sales, greater service and larger 
profits. 

We accepted at once the theory of the business 
cycle, i.e., that business has its good and bad times, 
the latter developing from conditions that arise during 
prosperity and properity similarly developing from 
conditions created by business depression. 

We perceived at once that business and speculation 
both increased in volume as the supply of credit became 
greater, or to put it in another way, as credit became 
cheaper. 

We investigated to determine how much time elapsed 
after a turn upward or downward in the trend of the 
amount of available credit before the new trend affected 
our sales and how long before the change affected spec- 
ulation. 

We investigated to see if the trend of speculation 





*General manager, Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

**Assistant to the President, Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 
Fitchburg. 
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had an influence upon our sales and if so how soon after 
a change in the trend of speculation the effect was felt. 


Two Basic Factors 


HESE two factors, the amount of credit and the 

volume and kind of speculation, we accepted as af- 
fecting both general business and the sales of our own 
company. We estimated that under normal conditions 
of credit a change in the trend of credit affected specu- 
lation in from one to four months and our sales in from 
12 to 15 months. Under similar conditions a change in 
the trend of speculation affected our sales in from 9 to 
12 months. We estimated also that speculation and 
credit affected general business in practically the same 
manner and after practically the same length of time. 

Of course credit may affect business according to 
conditions in anywhere from three to 18 months and 
speculation over a similar period. Our studies referred 
to the effect on our sales since the war. The state- 
ments in this paragraph apply only to business since 
the establishment of the Federal Reserve system. Prior 
to that time both speculation and credit ran a wild 
course in the United States. The effect of these changes 
upon the volume of business was very uncertain. 

When the volume of credit was abnormally small 
and the trend was downward we found that a change 
to an upward turn had a greater effect upon sales and 
speculation and its effect was felt sooner than under 
normal or nearly normal conditions. 

When the volume of credit was abnormally large 
and the trend was upward we found that a change to 
a downward turn had less effect upon sales and specu- 
lation and its effect was not felt as soon as under nor- 
mal or nearly normal conditions. 

Credit is more reliable than speculation as a busi- 
ness forecaster. We are convinced that this is true of 
our business and that it is probably true of business in 
general. 

We accepted the volume of credit (or money rates 
reversed) as a forecaster of our sales, its effect being 
felt from 12 to 15 months after a definite turn in the 
trend of credit volume. 

We accepted speculation as a forecaster of our sales, 
its effect being felt from 9 to 12 months after a definite 
turn in the trend of speculation. 

Some lines of business feel the change from pros- 
perity to depression before others; the same is true 
when depression changes to prosperity. Certain lines 
of business are fortunate in being warned by the move- 
ment in other lines. Ous business is one of them. 
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In This Sales Forecasting Chart Used by the Simonds Saw & Steel Co., the Credit Curve Is Advanced 15 Months, 


Speculative Factor 12 Months and the Construction Forecaster 3 Months Ahead of the Period Actually Rep- 


resented by the Curves 


The Simonds Saw & Steel Co. manufactures and 
sells all kinds of saws for cutting trees, logs and lum- 
ber. These lines constitute more than one-half of our 
business. We also manufacture and sell all kinds of 
metal cutting saws, hacksaws and files, and machine 
knives. We make our own steel and certain high grade 
steels for sale to others. 


The Construction Factor 


OR definite forecasters of our particular business, 

we turned therefore to the volume of building con- 
tracts awarded as reported by the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, and to the unfilled orders of the United States 
Steel Corporation. In periods of considerable change in 
commodity prices, these factors must be adjusted ac- 
cording to the change in prices, for our sales are 
charted in dollars and not in tonnage. We worked out 
what we call a Construction Forecaster combining these 
two factors. This forecasts our sales by from two to 
four months, averaging about three months. 

We have now three forecasters, credit (12 to 15 
months); speculation (9 to 12 months), construction (2 
to 4 months). 

The ordinary way to chart our sales and these fore- 
casters would be to plot them as moving curves and to 
look ahead; for illustration, from any point when the 
volume of credit began to decrease we might forecast 
that in from 12 to 15 months our sales would show a 
falling off; from any point of change of trend in the 
curve of speculation we might look ahead 9 to 12 
months and forecast that at that time our sales would 
change in the same direction; we might look ahead 
from two to four months in using construction as a 
forecaster. 


Change in Period of Influence 


2 doing this, however, we found that from the be- 
ginning of 1919 to the end of 1923, speculation 
forecast the trend of our sales by quarters 9 months in 
advance and for the same five years credit forecast our 
sales by quarters 12 months in advance; that for 1924 
and 1925, speculation forecast the trend of our sales 
by quarters 12 months in advance and credit 15 months 
in advance. We are plotting it this latter way for 1926. 

We believe this retardation in the effect of credit 
and speculation on business was caused by the arbitrary 
interference with the upward swing of business in the 
spring of 1923 by officials in Washington and by the 
American Construction Council in New York. A repe- 
tition of the boom of 1920 was feared with all its dis- 
tressing aftermath of 1921. The arbitrary interference 
was probably helpful in the long run but it doubtless 
delayed the effect of the credit and speculation factors. 


In the accompanying chart the sales of the Simonds 
Saw & Steel Co. are shown by quarters. Credit, specu- 
lation and construction are also shown by quarters; 
but up to the end of 1923, credit is charted 12 months 
ahead of the period in which it actually occurred; spec- 
ulation, 9 months ahead; and construction, three 
months ahead. Thus the turn upward in credit which 
appears on the chart in. the last quarter of 1921 ac- 
tually occurred in the last quarter of 1920. Its effect 
upon our sales was not felt until the last quarter of 
1921 and it is charted, not where it occurred, but where 
its actual effect was felt. The same plan is followed 
with the other forecasters as indicated on the chart. 
Since 19238, credit is advanced 15 months and specula- 
tion 12 months. The forecasters are considered as 
showing only the direction of a change in the amount 
of sales and not the exact or approximate amount that 
sales are to be less or greater. 


Works Out in Practice 


N Jan. 10, 1925, the day of the publication of the 

unfilled steel orders for the last quarter of 1924, 
we were able to calculate our Construction Forecaster 
for the first quarter of 1925. On that day the chart 
then showed by credit, speculation and construction 
that we should have for the first quarter of 1925 an 
increase in sales over the last quarter of 1924. Credit 
and speculation showed a change downward for the 
second quarter, an advance in the third quarter and 
another advance in the fourth quarter. On April 10, 
construction indicated a slight fall for the second quar- 
ter; on July 10, a slight fall for the third quarter; and 
on Oct. 10, an advance for the fourth quarter. Our 
sales for 1925 have followed the forecasters almost 
exactly. Although the forecast was for a different run 
of business in 1925 from that of any other year since 
the war, we believed at the beginning of the year that 
the forecast was correct and planned accordingly. 

Our sales are only slightly seasonal. There is 
usually a slight falling off in mid-summer and in No- 
vember and December. For the last four years our 
first quarter each year has been larger than the quar- 
ter preceding, but this has also been true of general 
business. 

During the six years (24 quarters) 1920-1925 inclu- 
sive, all three forecasters have, in 15 quarters, pointed 
in the same direction and in 14 of these Simonds Saw & 
Steel Co. sales have gone in the direction indicated. 
The single exception occurred at the top of the boom 
of 1920 when our sales did not turn down until six 
months after general business which agreed in trend 
with the forecasters. 

During the same years, 1920-1925, in 7 other quar- 
ters our sales moved in the direction indicated by 
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credit, making the credit indicator correct for 22 out 
of 24 quarters. The two quarters when the forecast 
was incorrect for our sales were the second of 1920 and 
the first of 1924. The first of these was at the peak 
of the 1920 boom and although our sales did not follow 
credit for that quarter, general business did. All three 
forecasters in this quarter pointed to falling sales. 
Our sales increased only slightly. The second of these 
variations was the first quarter of 1924. Credit was 
almost stationary and its normal effect had been halted 
by the arbitrary interference previously referred to. 
Both our sales and general business moved up in this 
quarter. 

Credit has been correct 22 out of a possible 24 quar- 
ters; speculation 20 out of a possible 24; and construc- 
tion 17 out of a possible 24. All three have failed in 
the same quarter to forecast our sales but once in a 
possible 24, at the top of the 1920 boom as explained 
above. 

Speculation failed four times to forecast our sales 
—twice at the peak of the boom when general business 
and speculation agreed, once at the turn from the de- 
pression of 1921 and once in 1925 which should hardly 
be called a failure, as the chart shows. 

Construction failed to forecast our sales 7 times 
—twice at the peak of the boom of 1920, when general 
business and construction agreed, twice in the irregu- 
lar year of 1923, once becatise of strikes in 1922, once 
in 1924, and once in 1925 which also can hardly be 
called a failure (see chart). 


Many Changes in Method 


E consider our chart for forecasting the sales of 

the Simonds Saw & Steel Co. as we have developed 
it only in the rough as yet. Many refinements have 
already suggested themselves. We call it to the atten 
tion of others, not experts, working along the same 
line of endeavor because of its simplicity and its clear- 
ness to the non-expert in the form in which it is shown. 
If any prefer the continuous curves with the forecasters 
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MILLIONS OF 


MALLEABLE PiG IRON 


HE production of foundry pig iron for the gray 

iron industry shows a gradual decline, in the face 
of an increasing population and the general increasing 
consumption of steel and iron generally. The trend 
line in the accompanying diagram points downward 
and shows that consumption is apparently decreasing 
at a rate of 34,000 tons per annum. 

This consumption is measured in terms of produc- 
tion. The production figures are those covering foun- 
dry pig iron reported by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute as foundry iron made for sale, and therefore 
do not include some of the iron which goes into cast 
iron pipe or is converted into castings by the makers 
of the pig iron. 

These figures of “made for sale” are available for 
12 years, beginning with 1913. They indicate that the 
normal consumption was about 5,000,000 tons in 1912 
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placed as they actually occur in time, it is compara- 
tively easy to redraw it in that manner. Of course 
movements in any of the factors used do not adjust 
themselves exactly to quarters of a year. Even the 
movement of the earth around the sun does not adjust 
itself exactly to our year of 365 days and men have to 
correct the adjustment one year in four and also one 
year in four hundred. At the bottom of the chart, we 
show the line of general business. Note how nearly the 
sales of the Simonds Saw & Steel Co. parallel it. 


Higher Sales for First Quarter 


OR 1926 the forecasters apparently do not assist us 

in making forecasts of our sales as far ahead and as 
definitely as they did in 1925. The construction fore- 
caster for the first quarter of 1926 will doubtless show 
a rise over that for the last quarter of 1925. With 
speculation also rising slightly and the turn downward 
in credit coming from an abnormally high point, our 
sales for the first quarter of 1926 will at least equal 
those of the last quarter of 1925. We expect our sales 
to move higher. 

The forecast for the second and third quarters can- 
not well be decided until the beginning of each quarter 
when the construction factor can be determined. From 
what evidence we have now, it seems likely that we 
shall have declining sales for the second and third 
quarters and probably for the fourth, but the turn 
downward in sales may not come until the middle of 
the year. For the first time in seven years, specula- 
tion as a forecaster has followed a rising trend for 
several months, with credit as a forecaster at the same 
time on the downward trend. In this connection it is 
of interest to note that on our chart in the first quarter 
of 1920 speculation and construction rose while credit 
did not. Our sales and general business both rose. 
Again in the first quarter of 1924 speculation and con- 
struction rose while credit did not and again our sales 
and general business both rose. This may be repeated 
in the second quarter of 1926. 


DECREASING OUTPUT OF 


FOUNDRY PIG IRON 


Production Shows as to 
Consumption 


What 


34.000 Tons Less Every Year of Foundry Iron 
14,500 Tons More Every Year of Malleable Iron 


and dropped off to 4,592,000 in 1924, or a loss of over 
8 per cent. ; 

Corresponding to the foundry pig iron consumption 
trend is shown also the trend of consumption of malle- 
able pig iron. This likewise covers malleable pig iron 
made for sale, and shows an upward trend at the rate 
of 14,500 tons increase per annum. Thus since 1912 
there has been an increase in the annual consumption 
of 172,000 tons. That is, the apparent consumption in 
1912, say, was 856,000 tons, while in 1924 it was 1,028,- 
000 tons, or an increase of 20 per cent. 

A corresponding study of the total production of 
foundry pig iron and of malleable pig iron, (including 
iron made for sale and iron utilized by the pig iron 
makers) shows for the 12 years that while the foundry 
iron trend was upward, it was not upward to the same 
degree as that of the malleable iron. Thus, the trend 
of consumption for the foundry iron figures out at 
10,000 tons increase every year, and for malleable iron 
at 27,500 tons per annum. In this period the annual 
consumption works out as 2% per cent higher in 1924 
than in 1912 in the case of foundry iron, but 40 per 
cent in the case of malleable iron. 

The trend lines in all cases have been obtained 
mathematically, so that the total consumption over the 
period (on the basis of the trend line) is equal to the 
total of the various outputs of those same years. 
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Division of World Capacity Shown by Angular Lanes. 
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that capacity (Pig Iron) 


greatest uMSeé 


een made of 


BY SIDNEY G. KOON 
O good definition of capacity for producing pig 
iron or steel has yet been given. Figures for 
individual plants vary from exceedingly con- 
servative estimates to the flamboyant prognostications 
of promoters. It is necessary in such case to do a lot 
of reading between the lines in arriving at a satisfac- 
tory figure. 

Especially difficult is the task of obtaining a real 
working figure for other countries. In some cases we 
have good gage on the capacity of the country 
through noting its production in its biggest year and 
allowing for the inevitable percentage of idle equip- 
ment. For many of the smaller countries, however, 
even this approximate measure is lacking and esti- 
mates have to be relied upon. 

Working on the theory that a country’s largest pro- 
duction (other data being lacking) is between 80 and 
90 per cent of its real capacity, and with certain ad- 
justments for countries where more definite informa- 
tion is available, the accompanying table has been pre- 
pared. Some of the figures given are considerably at 
variance with current figures which have been pub- 
lished elsewhere. For example, the pig iron capacity 
of the United States is stated at 49,000,000 tons, 
whereas 54,000,000 tons is reported by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. This includes a number of 
furnaces either scheduled for dismantling or otherwise 


definitely abandoned 


Similarly, we have taken 56,000,000 tons for steel 
ingots ar castings, of which 54,000,000 tons may be 
considered to represent ingots and 2,000,000 tons cast- 
ings. In this case, the capacity figures of the institute 
are more than 61,000,000 tons That this is an over- 
estimate is the opinior many able steel men. As a 
matter of fact, the United States never reached 75 
per cent of that tonnage in any one year and it is im 
probable that the best year on record, when efforts were 
made for high tonnage, would be below 80 or 8&5 per 


cent of capacity 
Capacity of European Countries 


In a paper before the third congress of the Inter- 


natior Chamber of Commerce, held in Brussels last 
June, Sir Arthur Balfour placed the capacity of Great 
sritain at 12,000,000 tons for pig iron and 12,000,000 
tons for steel These figures look reasonable. In the 


same paper he gave the 


France as 11,000,- 
000 tons of pig iron and 10,000,000 tons of steel—again 
satisfactory figures for pig iron, but the steel 
has been placed at 9,750,000 tons. 
3,250,000 tons for pig 


steel, while for 


capacity in 


a set of 


For Belgium he gave 
iron and the same amount for 
Luxemburg the figures were 2,800,000 
tons of pig iron and 2,250,000 tons of steel. The Lux- 
emburg figures may be accepted but those for Belgium 
probably are too low. We have placed each at 3,500,- 
000 tons. His figures for the United States were 
52,700,000 tons for pig iron and 59,000,000 tons for 





World Iron and 


Equipment for 108,000,- 
000 Tons of Pig Iron, 


Subdivided About as 
Shown at Left 
steel, which were the American Iron and Steel Insti- 


tute’s figures of a year ago. 

For Germany Sir Arthur Balfour gave 12,000,000 
tons for pig iron and 14,000,000 tons for steel. There 
is reason to believe that both figures are under-esti- 
mates. When it comes to pig iron it must be remem- 
bered that in 1913 Germany produced no less than 
19,309,000 tons. Of this amount Luxemburg, at that 
time included in the German statistics, accounted for 
2,548,000 tons. A further large tonnage, no longer in 
the German list, was that of Alsace-Lorraine, which 
accounted for 3,864,000 tons of pig iron. Thus in 1913 
the production of what is now German territory was 
a little under 13,000,000 tons. 

Evidently a capacity figure of 12,000,000 tons is 
altogether too low, particularly when we take into 
account the large amount of rehabilitation which was 
going on in Germany during the period of inflation of 


Summary of Capacity and Marimum Production 
(Thousands of Tons) 


PigIron Steel Pig Iron Steel 
United States 49,000 56,000 40,361 45,061 
Germany 15,000 17,000 12,897 15,312 
Great Britain 12,000 12,000 10,482 9,554 
Yrance 5. 11,000 9,750 7,657 6,907 
Belgium and Luxemburg 6,300 5,750 5,329 4,666 
Rest of Europ 9,650 1,600 8,190 8,839 
Rest of Worid 5,050 4,900 3,174 3,187 

108,000 117,000 

the currency, that is, particularly in 1923 and 1924. 


In THE IRON AGE of March 12, on page 764, the daily 
capacity of German blast furnaces in December, 1923, 
is given as 40,860 metric tons. Using this figure for 
the full 365 days, we have 14,914,000 tons. It appears 
reasonable, therefore, to quote German pig iron ca- 
pacity in round figures at 15,000,000 tons. 

When it comes to steel ingots and castings we have 
a different story. Sir Arthur Balfour gave 14,000,000 
tons as the German capacity. The largest recent pro- 
duction was that of 1922, with 11,720,000 tons. In 
1925 the total is likely to reach 12,800,000 tons. Also 
the combined steel quotas (see page 509, THE IRON AGE, 
Feb. 12) of the Steel Manufacturers’ Association are 
13,500,000 tons. The secretary of that association and 
other German estimators feel that some of these esti- 
mates are altogether too low. The full steel produc- 
tion capacity was placed early in the year at 17,000,000 
tons. While this may err a little on the side of opti- 
mism, it must be remembered that in 1913 Germany 
produced 15,312,472 tons of steel, aside from the 1,336,- 
263 tons made in Luxemburg and the 2,286,354 tons 
of Alsace-Lorraine, a total of 18,935,089 tons. 


Other European Countries 


Aside from the countries already mentioned, Russia 
was formerly by far the largest iron and steel pro- 
ducer. In 1913 there were 4,637,300 tons of pig iron 
and 4,269,200 tons of steel made in Russia. This in- 
cluded something more than 1,000,000 tons of pig iron 
and 1,600,000 tons of steel turned out in what now 
constitutes the Republic of Poland. How much de- 
terioration, if not actual destruction, the Russian 
plants have suffered since the revolution we are unable 
to say. Taking out the Polish production, however, 


we may not be far afield in estimating Russian poten- 
tial capacity at 3,500,000 tons of pig iron and the same 
amount of steel. 

Next came the Austro-Hungarian Empire which, in 
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‘ Equipment for 117,000,- 
. 
| 000 Tons of Ingots and 
Castings, Subdivided as 
Shown at Right 
1916, produced 2,380,000 tons of pig iron and 3,278,000 
tons of steel. The iron and steel capacity of the old 
Hapsburg dominions has been split among Austria, 
Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia and Roumania. The latter 
country is estimated to have acquired 260,000 tons 
capacity for pig iron and 150,000 tons for steel through 
cession of territory formerly in Hungary. 
None of the three residuary legatees of the old em- 
pire has made much of a record in production of iron 
and steel since the war. Czecho Slovakia has done by Division of World Capacity Shown by Angular Lines. 
far the best, with 1,050,000 tons of pig iron and 1,350,- The white portion indicates greatest use which has 
000 tons of steel in 1924. Austria’s best year also was been made of that capacity (Steel) 
1924, with 384,000 tons of pig iron and 541,000 tons of 
steel. Hungary in 1923 produced 295,000 tons of pig 
iron and 283,000 tons of steel. Using these figures as of pig iron. Cheap electric current and the use of the 
a rough basis for the subdivision of what must have electric furnace for steel, together with almost a total 
been the iron and steel capacity in 1914, the figures absence of fuel for smelting ores, accounts for the dif- 
for Austria, Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia are given ference. In 1917 Italy made 497,000 tons of pig iron 
in the table. and 1,311,000 tons of steel. We have credited Italy 
Poland in 1913 was credited with 1,031,000 tons of with 600,000 tons capacity for pig iron and with 1,600,- 
pig iron and 1,649,000 tons of steel. It is entirely 900 tons for steel. Spain in 1916 made 498,000 tons 
reasonable to credit that country with capacity for of pig iron and in 1917 made 470,000 tons of steel. 
1,200,000 tons of pig iron and 1,800,000 tons of steel, Apparently 600,000 tons of capacity under each head- 
with the thought that some of this capacity may have ing may be considered fair. Sweden in 1917 made 
been destroyed during the War. Roumania, including 829,000 tons of pig iron and in 1916 made 614,000 tons 
the capacity acquired from Hungary, may be said to of steel. Capacity figures of 1,000,000 tons for pig 
have pig iron making equipment capable of producing iron and 750,000 tons for steel appear reasonable. 
about 350,000 tons and steel equipment for 250,000 Holland’s new furnace is expected to produce from 
tons. 100,000 to 125,000 tons of iron per year. 
Italian steel production always has run far ahead From the figures given above and in the table, the 
Capacity to Produce Largest Production Ever Made 
Steel Ingot 
Pig Iror and Castings Pie ror Year Steel Year 
United States 49. 000.00 56.000. 006 { 61.146 193 45.060.607 1917 
Canada 1,300.00 1,900,006 1,107.00 18 1695 000 1918 
Mexico ) 0 AiL 
North America 600 
Great Britain 12,000,0 2,000,000 $81.9 4 9,553,715 191 
Germany 15,000 ( 7,000 1309.1 ° , 18.935.089* 1913 
France 11,06 1750 ) 656,939 924 6,906,502+ 1924 
Belgium . f 24 780,000 1924 
Luxemburg 2,800.01 2 0,000 17.861 ‘1 1.886.084 1924 
Holland 
Northwest Euro} 
Russia 3,500,006 500,001 4. ) 191 4,769,200(a) 19123 
Poland 1,200, 1,800,000 1,031,12 191 1,648,533 1913 
Roumania 
Austria 6 H0¢ 900,006 S4.000T 1924 41,000f 1924 
Hungary . 400,00 100 42 283,0461 1922 
Czecho-Slovakia 1,300,006 1,800,000 1,050,0004 1924 1,350,000 1924 
BREE. aci's S35 6 1,600,000 197,000 1917 1,311,000 1917 
Spain .. 600 600,000 497,72 1916 470,241 1917 
Sweden ... l or 150,000 $28,969 1917 614,111 1916 
Europe 
: Japan 1,200,00 1,500,000 7 A 1919 845,036 1920 
© chine : ; : 150.000 490.000 957.648 1920 120.000 1922 
India . . $00,00¢ 350,000 613,627 1923 215,465 1923 
Australia VU ,UUU 400,000 416,050 1924 284,669°* 1924 
South Africa 90,000 27,064 1923 
The World 108,001 117,000,0 77,536,000 1913 80,308,000 1917 
©. = 
*Includes both Luxemburg and Alsace-Lorraine; 1913 pig iron production of Luxemburg (2,547,861 tons) 
and of Alsace-Lorraine (3,864,000 tons), deducted from the reported figure, leaves 12,897,311 tons for Ger- 
many. Similarly, for steel, deducting the 1,336,263 tons of Luxemburg and 2,286,354 tons of Alsace-Lorraine 
leaves 15,312,472 tons for Germany 
tIngots only. “= eee cee - . 
tAustria-Hungary in 1916 produced 2,380,000 tons of pig iron and 3,278,000 tons of steel 
: **One plant only 
(a)Includes production of Poland 
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pig iron capacity of Europe may be placed at 53,950,- 
000 tons per year. No distinction has been made be- 
tween metric tons and gross tons, because the conver- 
sion factor (1.6 per cent) represents a difference much 
smaller than the probable errors in our estimates. 
Similarly, the European capacity for steel ingots and 
castings is placed at 56,100,000 tons. For steel, the 
United States appears to have almost identically the 
same capacity as all of Europe. For pig iron, the 
European capacity is placed at about 10 per cent more 
than that of the United States. 


The Rest of the World 


During the stress of the War, Canada produced 
1,107,000 tons of pig iron and 1,695,000 tons of steel, 
both in 1918. Capacity at 1,300,000 tons and 1,900,- 
000 tons, respectively, seems reasonable. For Mexico, 
merely an estimate has been made of 300,000 tons in 
each column. This results in giving North America 
50,600,000 tons of pig iron capacity and 58,200,000 tons 
of steel capacity. 

Japan has been slow to give out information along 
these lines. However, an article on page 1658 of THE 
IRON AGE, Dec. 20, 1923, translated from Stahl und 
Eisen, shows the completed plant capacity of the va- 
rious Japanese companies at 1,170,000 tons for pig 
iron and 1,430,000 tons for steel. Estimates in our 
table are 1,200,000 tons and 1,500,000 tons respectively. 


Railroad Equipment Buying 


HE railroads of the United States during the year 

ordered 78,169 freight cars, according to records 
compiled by the American Railway Car Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York. Railway Age has added to this 
figure 14,000 cars which railroads apportioned to their 
own shops, making a total in excess of 92,000. 

Some of the cars ordered in 1924 were not delivered 
until 1925, so that the number of cars built and de- 
livered in 1925, exclusive of those built by the railroads 
in their own shops, totaled about 94,000. The number 
of freight cars delivered in 1924 was 104,093, while the 
numbered order in that year was 135,682. 

Figuring 12 tons of steel to the car, including wheels 
and axles, the total steel consumption for new cars 
would be 1,128,000 net tons. In addition to new cars 
the cars repaired totaled about 13,500. The average 


amount of steel per car being estimated at five tons, 
there is a total of 1,195,500 tons of steel used by the 
“ar builders. The car repairs ordered during the year 
reached a higher figure, 22,871, but some of this work 
will go over into this year. 
Fc!lowing is a table showing the number of freight 
ears delivered and ordered by months in 1925: 
Freight Cars Delivered 19 Freight Cars Ordered 1925 
J 10,4¢ 9,129 
Fel 12°486 5,234 
Mar 13,097 4,702 
AT 11 & 167 
Jur } 858 
Ju 557 
Au t 0 





*K’stimated 


In addition to the above, about 3000 cars were de- 
ivered on export orders and 1485 cars for export were 
contracted for. 

The number of car repairs delivered and ordered by 
months was as follow 


Car Repairs Delivered r Repairs Ordered 
R04 Jar 1.89 
632 Fet ‘ 
1,063 M 2 
1,478 Ay 7 
»4] M 8.965 
644 Jun 1,197 
1,415 July 3,124 
1.900 Aus 698 
1,89 Sept 1,058 
1,396 Oct 7,650 
971 Nov 1,276 
761° Dec 1 
t l, 1é Uv i 1 22,871 
*Estima 










China has a maximum pig iron capacity of 947,000 
tons, according to a paper read before the American 
Iron and Steel Institute in 1923 and abstracted on page 
1247 of our issue for Nov. 8 of that year. The amount 
has been made 950,000 tons as a “round” figure in our 
table. This checks fairly closely with the estimate of 
another investigator, shown at page 463 of our issue 
of Aug. 23, 1923, where 840,000 tons per year at 90 
per cent of full operation would indicate a probable 
capacity of 933,000 tons. 

India produced 613,627 tons of pig iron in 1923 
and 215,465 tons of steel. The estimated capacity for 
these products is given as 850,000 and 350,000 tons 
respectively. Australia produced 416,000 tons of pig 
iron last year, and the principal Australian steel com- 
pany turned out 285,000 tons of steel. Our estimates 
for the two products are 500,000 and 400,000 tons re- 
spectively. South Africa made 27,064 tons of steel in 
1923. The estimate is 50,000 tons capacity. 


The United States Proportion of Total 


With 49,000,000 tons, the proportion of the United 
States in the total pig iron capacity of the world (esti- 
mated at 108,000,000 tons) figures out about 45 per 
cent. Similarly, with steel, the 56,000,000-ton capacity 
of the United States represents nearly 48 per cent of 
the 117,000,000-ton world capacity. 


Passenger cars delivered totaled 1100; passenger 
cars ordered, 1691. Street railroad cars delivered, 850; 
ordered, 525. Subway and interurban cars delivergd, 


525 : ordered, 295. 


Locomotive Orders Very Small 


Locomotives ordered for domestic service in 1925 
totaled 1055, according to Railway Age. This com- 
pared with 1413 in 1924, 1944 in 1923 and 2600 in 1922. 
It was the third successive year in which there has 
been a substantial decrease in locomotive orders from 
the year preceding. The 1925 total was the smallest 
for any year in the present century with the exception 
of the subnormal years of 1919 and 1921. 

Railroad equipment purchases were below expecta- 
tions and also below the forecasts made at the begin- 
ning of the year. The excellent performance of the 
roads in the handling of a heavy freight traffic left 
little doubt that some of the estimates as to the amount 
of new rolling stock the roads need each year may 
require revision. For example, the Railway Car Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, the predecessor of the Ameri- 
can Railway Car Institute, published a booklet in 1924 
entitled, “A Forecast of the Volume of New Freight 
Car Construction,” in which the conclusion was reached 
that in the period from 1924 to 1930, inclusive, the rail- 
roads of the United States should purchase annually 
226,000 new freight cars. They have not approached 
this figure in many years. 


November Business in Steel Furniture 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 2.—Orders to the value of $1,- 
975,117 were received in November for steel furniture 
by the business group, according to the Department of 
Commerce, whose estimate is based on reports of 32 
companies in this group. Shipments were valued at 
$1,885,505 and unfilled orders at $1,496,242. Both or- 
ders and shipments showed declines under October. In 
the shelving group, November orders were valued at 
$686,814, based upon reports from 15 companies. Ship- 
ments were valued at $575,905 and unfilled orders at 
$739,831. In this group also November orders and ship- 
ments were less than those for October. 


The National Mfg. & Plating Co., Detroit Savings 
Bank Building, Detroit, expects soon to move into 
larger manufacturing quarters and will employ 30 
workmen. The company manufactures sheet metal 
stampings, forgings, die castings, brass and bronze 
castings and specializes in parts that require plating 
and polishing. 
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World’s Pig Iron and Steel Output 


Seven Post-War Years Compared with 1913—Only 






Steel Output Larger Than Pre-War— 
Exports Close to 1913 


BY EDWIN F. CONE* 


bined exports the totals still fell short of those for 1913. Using the records of the six leading 


‘ NEW record was made by the steel production of the world in 1925, but in pig iron and in com- 


producing nations, the steel output last year was 11.8 per cent in excess of 1924 and 16.4 per 
cent greater than that of 1913. Again, the American steel industry was the dominant factor in pro- 
duction, making 60 per cent of the total steel and 55.5 per cent of the pig iron, again exceeding its 


1913 proportions. 


For the seventh time the prophecy, made at the close of the war, that a great peace-time demand 
from so-called neutral nations would compensate for four years of a postponement of all but war 
needs, has failed. The total was, however, larger than for any of the seven years and closely ap- 
proached that of 1913. The American exports last year ranked sixth and were the smallest since the 


war. 


New records were made by France last year. The revival of the German industry was a feature. 
Only two countries now produce more pig iron than steel—France and Belgium. 


Output and Exports of the Six Leading Countries 


IX countries produce the great bulk of the pig 
iron and steel of the world: the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium and Luxem- 
burg. In the following paragraphs a review of the 
pig iron and steel output, as well as the exports, of 
those six countries is presented. The data are largely 
those collected by the National Federation of Iron and 
Steel Manufacturers of Great Britain. Steel output 
includes steel castings in all the tables, but in the 
figures for exports, scrap is not included. 


Heavy Output in France 


As in 1924, so again in 1925, the record of the 
French industry is the outstanding feature. In 1924 
the French pig iron production surpassed the British 
for the first time; last year, however, both in pig iron 
and steel this was true. 

A new record was also made last year in the total 
pig iron and steel output of that country. With a 
production of 8,323,100 gross tons of pig iron in 1925, 
as shown by the table, the increase over 1913 was over 
62 per cent; in steel the expansion was about 60 per 
cent. The war acquisition of Alsace-Lorraine, of 
course, has made this possible, the steel industry of 
that section contributing probably 35 to 40 per cent 
of these totals. 

In exports a notable volume was made. At 3,711,500 
tons last year the French were practically equal to 
the British for the first time in history and ranked 
second among the six nations. The total was almost 
seven-fold that of 1913, when France was hardly a 
factor in world iron and steel trade. 


New Post-War Records in Luxemburg 


Luxemburg ranks next to France in achievements 
last year. The 1925 pig iron output was also larger 





*Associate editor THE IRON AGE. 


than the previous year, but still less than in 1913. 
Steel production established a new peak. An inter- 
esting fact is that the pig iron and steel production 
of this small country is but little less than that of 
Belgium. 

No data concerning Luxemburg’s exports are avail- 
able because they are combined with those of Belgium, 
due to an economic union established in 1922. 


Revival in Germany 


For the first time since the war, offi ial data cover- 
ing Germany’s pig iron and steel production were made 
public last year. A dependable survey is, therefore, 
now possible. The volume last year is the feature. 
The output of both pig iron and steel was the largest 
since the war. For the third time the pig iron output 
was second only to that of the United States; in steel 
this was true for the fourth year. Despite the rapidly 
expanding volume, its proportion of the total produc- 
tion of the six countries is not so large as it was in 
1913. 

German exports in 1925 gained rapidly. The table 
shows that, at 3,031,200 tons, the volume was nearly 
double that of 1924 and larger than any year since the 
war. It was still less than half that of 1913. 


The American Industry 


The feature last year was the new record in steel 
production. With December estimated, the 45,250,000 
tons of ingots and castings surpassed by about 500,000 
tons the best previous volume made in 1917, war year. 
In pig iron the table shows that the 36,750 tons for 
1925, with December estimated, was third during the 
years since the war. It was sixth, if the war years are 
included. The spread last year of nearly 9,000,000 tons 
between steel and pig iron was due largely to the in- 
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A idigre years after the war the steel consumption of the non-steel producing world, 
as judged by the exports of six nations, is still less than in 1913. 
The world’s pig iron production in 1925 was still under that of 1913; it has not yet 


exceeded the pre-war volume. 


A new record in steel output was the world achievement of 1925. 

American steel production was 60 per cent of the world’s total last year with the 
pig iron 55.5 per cent—both larger shares than in 1913. 

A revival in the German industry restores the production of that country to second 


place for the first time since the war. 
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French Iron and Steel Output and Exports During 


Peace Years in Gross Tons 


Pig Iron 


Steel 


Exports 


1912 1,860,000 4,356,000 498,000 
191 5,124,000 4,620,000 578.400 
1919 2 376,000 2.148.000 232,800 
1920 3,380,400 3,002,400 928,800 
1921 , 363.600 3,054,000 1,605,600 
1922 ». 146,800 4,464,000 1.936.800 
1923 *. 347.200 5.029.200 2 182.800 
1924 7,502,400 6,792,000 2 773.200 
1925° S.323,100 7,289,700 3.711.500 
*} ? 
German I and Steel Output and Exports During 
Peace Years in Gross Tons 
Pig Iron Steel Exports 
. 15,350,400 16.075.200 », 788,800 
1913* 16,492,800 17,348,400 6,207,600 
1919 6,177,400 7,761,800 no data 
19 6,933,600 9 133,200 1,723,200 
1921 8.703.800 9,856,600 2? 445.600 
1922 1 248.400 11,530,800 2,516,400 
1923 1,858,800 6,206,400 1,306,800 
; 7.689.600 9,681,600 1,536,000 
)95%* 110.046.8900 12,176,200 3.031.200 
*Iuxclu irg except 
Based Ss m l 
**Part timate 


imerican Iron and Stee Output and Exports Du 





Peace Ye S t Gross Tons 
Pig Iror Steel Exports 
29,727,000 31,251,000 2,418,000 
191 50,966,000 31,300,000 2 892.000 
119 51,015,000 41,671,000 4,399,000 
192 36.926.000 $2,133,000 4.706.400 
16,688,000 19,784,000 2,172,000 
0.000 235,603,000 1,986,300 
000 $4.943.700 1.926.900 
l | 5.800 37,931,900 1,694,900 
1925* 56.750.00 $5.250.000 1,662,600 

> y 1 ° 


Depression in Great Britain 


Depression pervaded the British industry through- 
out almost the entire year—so much so that the pig iron 
and steel outputs were both less than in 1924. The de- 
cline was more pronounced in steel than in pig iron, 
as revealed by the tables. The decrease in pig iron 
last year from 1924 was 15.2 per cent; that of steel was 
242 per cent. An outstanding fact also is that last 
year the make of both iron and steel was less than 
in 1913 
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Steel Output, Including Castings, of Five European 
Countries from 1920 to 1925 The expansion of Ger 
many, France and Luxemburg last year stands out 
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World Production 


Piy Tron 1913 1920 
United States 30 . 966 .000 36.926. 200 16 
Great Britain 10, 260.000 8 034. 00K 
Germany 16.492. Six 6.933.600 x 
France 5,124,000 ;. 380.400 
Belgium 2? 445 6K 1.098.000 
] uxemburg 2 3908 O00 6OS1.600 

lotals 67 .796 .400 57 .053.800 

“lee 1913 192 
United States 31.300.000 1° 22 (MM 
Great Britair 7. 663.20 » 067 . 20 
Germany 17,348,400 1 2 
France +. 620.00 102.40 
Selgiur 2 427 60K 2332 60 
Luxem|! irg OR ww) 

Tota 64.667 . 20 29 ZMK 
Exp rt 1913 1920 
United States 2 202 OOO 1 706.406 
Great Brita 4 969. 20K ; 250.800 
Germany 6, 207 , 600 1.723.200 
France 578.400 928 800 
Belgiur 1,550,400 O20). 4K 

lotals 16,197 .600 

I i ) rir I 


A poor record was also made in exports last year 
the 3,853,200 tons was nearly 500,000 tons less than 
1924 and only about 450,000 tons in excess of those 
of 1923. Continental competition was the chief ob 
stacle, principally from Belgium and France. In no 
year since the war have the British exports reached 
the volume of 1913, the nearest approach having been 
in 1923 at 86.9 per cent of that total. 

In both pig iron and steel production the Belgiar 
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and Exports of Steel and Iron as Represented by the Six Leading Nations, in Gross Tons 


1921 1922 1923 1924 1925* 
488 .000 97 . 220.000 40,361,000 31,405,800 36,750,000 
2,616,000 +. 902.000 7.440.000 7,318,800 6, 207 ,.800 


703.800 9 248.400 +. 858.800 7.689.600 10,046, 800 
A3 600 5.146.800 5,347 , 200 7,502,400 8,323,100 
861.600 1.578.600 2 149.200 2.763.600 2,507 ,400 
55. 200 1.658.400 1.384.800 2 124,000 2,307 ,800 
RQ AK 19. 754.200 61.541.000 58 804.200 66, 142,900 
21 1922 1923 1924 1925* 
724. OOK 5 803.000 14.943.700 837.931.9000 $5,250,000 
) aK S81. 200 8.481.600 8. 291,200 6,136,700 
4 800 1 529 800 6. 206 . 400 9. 681,600 2,176,200 
054 . OOK 1 464.000 5.029, 200 6,792,000 7,289,700 
753.600 1) 800 » 234 400 » 816.400 2 378,800 
742 2K } , 600 170 BOO 1.851.600 2 053 , 100 
wm 2K 6 } 10) 68 .074,.900 67 .294.700 75,284,500 
2] 1922 1923 1924 1925* 
> (x 1 O86. 300 1.926.900 1.694.900 1,662,600 
Mi R00 100. 800 j 20 000 $853,200 3,711,700 


031,200 


j AnD 7 16.400 ] O68. SO l 46. O00 


5. BO 326 R00 182. 800 2? 773.200 +.711,500 
MK > 110. 800 » 494 800 18.900 }, 289,600 
51.100 1? 231.300 13.176.200 15,406,600 


record in 1925 showed a falling off from 1924. Until 
June, 1925, the volume was distinctly larger than in 
1924, but there was a decided slump from then on to 
the year’s end, caused by strikes and unfavorable 
economic conditions. As revealed by the table, pig 
iron last year was about 260,000 tons less than in 1924, 
with steel 400,000 tons less. Exports at 3,289,600 tons 
show the inclusion in Belgian figures of the Luxemburg 


foreign sales. 


The Output and Exports of the World 


COMBINATION of the data of the six countries, as 

given in the large table furnishes a basis for com- 
parisons both as to production and exports. The notable 
feature is the total steel production of the world, a 
judged by the six countries—75,284,500 tons, the largest 
on record. Almost equally important was the expan- 
sion in world exports to 15,406,600 tons, the largest 
since the war. 

In steel the world output last year was 11.8 per 
cent in excess of that of 1924, also larger than the pr 
war record, and 16.4 per cent greater than the 1913 
volume. In exports the 1925 total of 15,406,600 tons 
was 95 per cent of the pre-war, or 1913 volume com- 
paring with 81.3 per cent for the 1924 total. Sever 
years after the war, the world demand for steel 
still less than before the war. 

In pig iron a new record was made last year. It 
was, however, still less than that of 1913. At 66,142,900 
tons there was a gain of 7,338,700 tons, or nearly 12.5 
per cent over 1924. 

The American proportion of the world steel output 
loomed large last year. The 45,250,000 tons was 60 
per cent. In 1924 the corresponding figure was 47.4 
per cent; in 1913 it was 46.8 per cent. In 1920, 1922 and 
1923 the American proportion exceeded last year’s. In 
pig iron the American output last year was 55.5 pet 
cent against 53.4 per cent in 1924 and 45.6 per cent in 
1913. In 1923 the ratio was 65 per cent. 

In world exports France shared with Great Brit- 
ain last year the largest proportion, 24.1 per cent each. 
Belgium was second with 21.4 per cent and Germany 
third with 19.6 per cent. The United States was last 
with 10.8 per cent. The diagram shows how these 
proportions compared with those of other years. The 
feature has been the expansion of France from 3.6 per 
cent in 1913 to 21.1 per cent in 1924 and to 24.1 per 
cent in 1925. The recovery of Germany is also note- 
worthy—19.6 per cent last year against only 8.8 per 
cent in 1924. The American position is emphasized 
when it is stated that, producing 60 per cent of the 
steel output of the world last year and 55.5 per cent 
of the pig iron, the United States exported only 10.8 
per cent of the total. On the other hand the large 


nsumptive powers of the American nation are 


revea ed 
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Relative Exports of Iron and Steel From Six Leading 

Countries Luxemburg Being Included in Belgium. 

The poor showing of the United States and the ex- 
pansion in German exports are emphasized 


















































Wages Have Not Been Deflated 


Large Buying Power for Labor Needed to Sustain Mass 
Production—Immigration Act Wins Approval— 
Foreign Competition Not Feared by Industry 


BY GILBERT L. LACHER* 


ABOR has not been deflated. In the five years 
7 following the boom of 1920 various industrial 
leaders and economists often emphasized the need 
of a depression of wage levels as the final phase in 
post-war readjustment. Yet wages have shown great 
stability in terms of dollars and have actually risen in 
buying power. Moreover, many who were insistent on 
wage deflation have now changed their views. 

This new attitude seems largely due to a better ap- 
preciation of the importance of the domestic market 
for American products. After the war, industry looked 
abroad for extraordinary demands from restoration 
work following four years of destruction. A brief 
spurt in foreign trade did develop during the post-war 
boom, but a reaction again centered attention on do- 
mestic business. 

Mass production on the scale developed in American 
plants can be kept up only by mass consumption. In 
other words, the buying power of the American public 
is the most important factor controlling the volume of 
business which industry can hope to build up. Amer- 
ican industrialists, with few exceptions, have no in- 
terest in reducing wages. They realize that cheaper 
labor is not synonymous with lower production costs, 
but, on the contrary, may mean higher prices and 
greater consumer resistance. Their attention is rather 
focused on cutting the cost of labor per unit of product. 
If that is accomplished and wages remain unchanged, 
or actually advance, the purchasing power of labor is 
that much expanded and the market for the products 
of industry is widened in like degree. 

With the new viewpoint on wages has come a dif- 
ferent attitude toward immigration. Many industrial 
leaders who actively opposed restricting immigration 
are now convinced that it is for the best interests of 
the country. Others, not yet entirely satisfied with the 
immigration act, now limit their demands for revision 
to the admission of larger numbers of skilled workmen. 
There is more disposition to regard the exclusion of the 
unskilled as desirable. Cheap foreign labor always 
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meant a lower standard of living and lower consuming 
power. 

Social conditions have been improved by limiting 
immigration. Furthermore, regulation of the human 
inflow has protected American industry from the emo- 
tional and psychological distress of Europe. There has 
been a marked decline in the influence of radical move- 
ments with which the foreign worker is too often asso- 
ciated, and the general intelligence of labor has been 
raised. Output per man has been increased. Also the 
attitude of labor in all ranks toward efficiency in pro- 
duction has changed. 

In the words of a keen student of the problem, in- 
dustry is beginning to appreciate the value of an in- 
telligent working force that has thoroughly absorbed 
American ideas. What he had in mind by “American” 
was a conception of the common interest of labor and 
management, as against the view that their relations 
are normally and necessarily in conflict. 

Efforts of employers to get their men to see the 
mutual import of manufacturing policies have had in- 
creasing success. In fact, the viewpoint of organized 
labor itself has changed. Before the war American 
trade unionism was strongly influenced by the Euro- 
pean attitude, which has always been unsympathetic 
and has vitiated much of the possible gain from ma- 
chinery by restricting output. Today we find the 
American Federation of Labor abandoning the cost of 
living as a basis for wage demands and adopting the 
principle that wages should be increased with the ex- 
panding productivity of industry. In other words, it 
has recognized the benefits of scientific management, 
realizing that opposition to methods of increasing out- 
put per unit of work has only delayed improvement in 
the status of labor. 

It will be interesting to see how the acceptance of 
the partnership of workers and management will affect 
the labor union movement. In the past organized labor 
has thrived on conflict, and it remains to be seen 
whether the interest of the union member will lag if 
the rallying cry of the strike is abandoned. Moreover, 
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Line A Shows The 
Average Weekly 
Earnings by Months 
of Skilled Workers in 
Iron and Steel Plants 
and Line B the Aver- 
age Weekly Earnings 
of Unskilled Labor. 
Both curves are based 
on statistics compiled 
by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, 
New York. The lev- 
els of earnings, as of 
July, 1914, for both 
classes of labor are 
indicated by the hor- 
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Cheaper labor is not synonymous with lower production costs. 

Attention is focused on cutting the cost of labor per unit of product. 

Greater buying power for labor means a better domestic market for American products. 

The immigration act is now more generally regarded as beneficial. Cheap foreign labor 
meant a lower standard of living and lower consuming power. 

Labor, including trade unionism, now recognizes it is a partner with management in pro- 


moting productivity. 


Limited immigration has stimulated the use of labor-saving equipment. Labor has also 
become more receptive to instruction in improved methods. 

Agriculture is an uncertain factor affecting the wage structure. The buying power of 
the farmer—fully as important as that of the factory worker—is subject to the fortunes of 


weather and a fluctuating world demand. 
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concentration on productivity and on waste elimination 
is apt to foster loyalty to one’s plant rather than to a 
national labor organization. To encourage such a view- 
point many large companies have developed works 
councils or similar means of getting in closer touch 
with their employees. They have had good success in 
convincing the worker that in this way his job will be 
made more secure and that his wages will be kept as 
high as sound conduct of the business will permit. 


Labor Earnings by Months Since 1920 


Compiled by National Industrial Conference Board 


Average Hourly Earnings 


First half of 1922 not covered by survey 


Foundries and Iron and 
Machine Shops Steel Plants 
WT == oe 
Unskilled Skilled Unskilled Skilled | 
July, 1914 $0.214 $0.307 $0.206 $0.321 
June, 1920 0.555 0.680 576 0.777 
July 0.553 0.683 0.578 0.755 
Aug. 0.557 0.688 0.574 0.760 
Sept. 0.561 0.695 0.579 0.763 
Oct. 0.552 0.699 0.578 0.788 
Nov. 0.543 0.694 0.587 0.807 
Dec. 0.538 0.696 0.578 0.734 
Jan., 1921 0.520 0.671 0.533 0.725 
Feb. 0.503 0.665 0.535 0.666 
March 0.496 0.643 0.475 0.669 
April 0.488 0.630 0.467 0.672 
May 0.482 0.626 0.495 0.604 
June 0.468 0.615 0.476 0.544 
July 0.450 0.603 0.426 0.468 
Aug. 0.439 0.591 0.416 0.487 
Sept. 0.431 0.572 0.412 0.484 
Oct. 0.418 0.562 0.386 0.464 
Nov. 0.418 0.558 0.373 0.453 
Dec. 0.422 0.556 0.377 0.449 
July, 1922 0.410 0.543 0.369 0.458 
Aug. 0.410 0.549 0.361 0.489 
Sept. 0.423 0.560 0.408 0.659 
Oct. 0.429 0.570 0.433 0.590 
Nov. 0.432 0.573 0.438 0.583 
Dec. 0.437 0.577 0.444 0.576 
Jan., 1923 0.430 0.579 0.444 0.555 
Feb. 0.436 0.586 0.444 0.577 
March 0.441 0.596 0.438 0.564 
April 0.466 0.613 0.469 0.615 
May 0.480 0.635 0.490 0.625 
June 0.477 0.641 0.491 0.643 
July 0.480 0.636 0.470 0.626 
Aug. 0.481 0.640 0.507 0.622 
Sept. 0.486 0.645 0.497 0.693 
Oct. 0.483 0.653 0.524 0.711 
Nov. 0.477 0.648 0.521 0.731 
Dec. 0.482 0.651 0.506 0.697 
Jan., 1924 0.482 0.639 0.527 0.698 
Feb. 0.483 0.640 0.515 0.719 
March 0.487 0.640 0.510 0.703 
April 0.493 0.637 0.521 0.710 
May 0.494 0.639 0.523 0.693 
June 0.490 0.640 0.507 0.677 
July 0.486 0.641 0.513 0.683 
Aug. 0.484 0.641 0.510 0.695 
Sept. 0.496 0.641 0.500 0.732 
Oct. 0.492 0.646 0.509 0.693 
Nov. 0.501 0.651 0.509 0.694 
Dec. 0.488 0.653 0.512 0.713 
Jan., 1925 0.505 0.639 0.524 0.691 
Feb. 0.490 0.643 0.513 0.685 
March 0.494 0.645 0.510 0.681 
April 0.488 0.639 0.514 0.692 
May 0.482 0.642 0.510 0.704 
June 0.481 0.638 0.513 0.690 
July 0.483 0.636 0.498 0.682 
Aug. 0.488 0.639 0.491 0.696 
Sept. 0.489 0.642 0.478 0.690 
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Foundries and Iron and Earners 
Machine Shops Steel Plants 25 Industries 
— <3 ecieaD nanan " a7". 
nskilled Skilled Unskilled Skilled Hourly Weekly 
$10.89 $14.85 $11.2 $19.20 100 100 
28.53 34.10 33.45 51.33 122 118 
28.18 34.12 33.41 51.77 120 117 
28.61 34.42 34.32 52.82 122 118 
28.81 34.36 33.24 50.14 125 120 
28.06 34.33 33.81 51.91 126 120 
26.56 33.12 32.94 48.79 129 118 
28.85 32.81 33.19 49.17 128 117 
23.01 29.97 27.89 41.71 130 113 
21.39 28.54 26.40 34.21 130 113 
20.75 27.04 25.03 36.66 133 117 
20.24 25.54 23.26 37.80 132 115 
20.05 25.95 23.25 28.68 130 113 
19.89 25.29 21.85 28.06 132 114 
18.31 24.67 18.28 27.39 127 111 
18.63 24.89 20.91 27.92 127 112 
18.86 24.16 20.67 27.14 123 109 
19.30 24.83 20.19 29.99 122 112 
19.41 24.72 17.77 27.50 121 111 
19.76 25.47 18.92 27.67 120 112 
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They have studied to avoid paternalism and, above all 
else, to win the confidence of the workers. The works 
councils, disparagingly referred to by organized labor 
as “company unions,” supply established and effective 
means of contact with the management. 

The growth of works councils has been concurrent 
with unusual stability in wages. It is an economic 
axiom that unions thrive in boom times when strikes 
can be called with reasonable hopes for success. Hav- 


Index Numbers 
“Real” Earnings 


Average Weekly Earnings All Wage- 








$20.27 $25.93 $19.57 $24.68 125 116 
20.36 26.73 21.28 28.73 127 120 
21.08 27.27 24.23 33.78 129 123 
22.04 28.37 24.68 34.84 129 125 
22.06 28.36 24.27 35.38 12 126 
22.54 29.02 24.79 34.19 129 126 
22.11 28.83 25.65 35.13 129 127 
22.09 29.20 25.14 35.50 131 128 
22.47 29.85 24.87 34.90 131 128 
23.69 31.01 26.63 37.89 136 133 
24.35 31.83 28.27 38.00 139 135 
24.37 31.73 27.60 38.93 140 135 
24.23 31.43 23.58 41.98 138 133 
24.33 31.69 26.41 36.67 139 132 
24.69 31.09 24.52 36.20 140 131 
24.34 32.06 28.22 37.70 140 132 
23.78 31.85 28.14 35.94 138 130 
23.53 31.42 26.13 41.04 138 130 
24.00 31.13 26.91 37.22 139 131 
24.2 31.24 27.58 38.43 140 132 
24.35 31.16 27.93 37.56 141 131 
24.39 31.25 26.80 37.01 142 131 
23.70 30.57 26.50 36.26 141 128 
23.08 30.44 25.35 33.99 141 125 
22.58 29.71 25.42 31.63 142 124 
22.68 29.06 25.60 33.73 139 123 
23.44 29.73 26.50 36.36 141 126 
23.36 30.47 22.93 36.32 139 128 
23.54 30.37 26.72 35.86 139 128 
23.21 31.30 27.70 37.56 138 129 
25.35 30.71 27.91 39.10 136 129 
24.36 31.23 27.77 37.12 138 131 
24.55 31.38 28.31 39.22 139 131 
24.16 31.15 28.23 37.20 139 130 
23.79 31.37 27.85 37.50 139 130 
23.65 30.73 27.85 36.95 137 126 
23.50 30.43 25.75 35.05 135 124 
23.85 30.17 27.28 35.01 135 124 
24.44 30.79 25.83 38.36 135 128 
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Weekly Earni f Labor by Months Si 1920 
From Reports of Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Iron and Foundries and Iron and Foundries and Iron and Foundries and 
Steel Plants Machine Shops Steel Plants Machine Shops Steel Plants Machine Shops 
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gt 1 mind, it possible that leaders of American tivity, keeping much plant capacity busy in producing 
t y find wa avoid industrial disturb- equipment. 
es, in large measure, by refusing to participate in The reduced supply of labor has its advantages even 
> —" . ° eee © . . e . . e ° 
npedes for labor in times of scarcity. This does if it be assumed that the substitution of machines for 
ean a concerted movement to hold wages down, hands, in certain cases, brings little reduction in cost. 
it rather an effort to prevent them from soaring With more machines comes less dependence on labor 
gher th economic conditions warrant. and greater freedom from its dictates. Equipment is 
At this point the question arises whether the next not temperamental—it is not subject to whims and does 
istment in wages may not be downward rather than not cultivate grievances. 
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1. With a tariff on labor, in the form of the im- 
migration act, how will American industry meet Euro- 
pean competition? Imports will increase with the pay- 
ment of foreign debts and the exportation of American 
capital. Will this competition force domestic industry 
to reduce wages? The best answer obtainable from in- 
dustrial leaders is that they are confident they can 
meet European competition in the open field because of 
American superiority in mass production and abundant 
natural resources in raw materials and in power. It 
s thought rather that imports will be heaviest in food- 
stuffs and raw materials which are not produced here, 
and in specialties, luxury goods and manufactures of 
| le requiring a great amount of labor. Europe, 
it is believed, will be forced to drive its industry into 
| not dependent primarily on cheap raw mate- 
1ere its most abundant resource, cheap labor, 
an be used to best advantage. To cite one example 
to specialize, English textile makers 
re concentrating on the manufacture of finer grades 
rather than on mass output of cheaper textiles. 
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By keeping wages up in this country the restriction 
n | ted the use of labor-saving 
particularly for unskilled work. When 
! r is plentiful and cheap there is no press- 
need t eplace men with mechanical devices. With 
lear, the savings t e had by substituting ma- 
f nds cant I nored In turn, the fur 
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Incidentally labor has improved greatly in temper 
in recent years. It is more receptive to efforts to train 
men for their tasks. In fact, the rise in efficiency due 
to teaching employees how best to do their work may 
have had as much influence on production as the intro- 
duction of labor-saving machines. 

Although foreign competition and restricted immi- 
gration do not appear to threaten the present wage 
structure, a factor of uncertainty lies in agriculture. 
Labor and capital profit alike from tariff protection 
and the advance in productive efficiency. Our farmers, 
however, must sell their surplus abroad and therefore 
cannot hope for protective duties in competing with 
cheaper labor in foreign countries. Furthermore, they 
have been deprived of cheap immigrant help. The col- 
lapse of the grain market after the boom of 1920 
brought the insistent complaint from agriculture that 
prices of farm products were too low in comparison 
with those of manufactures. Happily, farm products 
have risen in the world markets and the maladjustment 
of farm and factory products has largely disappeared. 
However, the farmer’s buying power must still be 
looked to as having as much influence on prosperity as 
that of the factory worker. 

The hope of agriculture, even more than that of in- 
dustry, lies in better methods of production. Only by 


necreasing output per man can the American farmer 
hope to maintain his standard of living in competition 
with the peasant abroad. 


Eventually the United States 
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will probably consume more food than it produces, but 
meanwhile our agriculture will be subject to the for- 
tunes of weather and a fluctuating world demand. 


What Statistics of Earnings Show 


Actual earnings are a better index of the position 
of labor than wage rates. Moreover, weekly earnings 
better reflect the income of the workman than hourly 
earnings, because in the former are taken into account 
time lost for sickness, lay-offs and holidays. In an 


REAL EARNINGS 
INDEX 





The Real Earnings of All Wage Earners in 25 Industries, 

as Compiled by the National Industrial Conference Board 

The earnings of labor translated into purchasing power indi 

cate a much more favorable position in the past three years 

than during the boom year, 1920, or the years of recovery 

1921 and 1922. The earnings level of July, 1914, is used 
as a base for the index numbers 


accompanying table are shown both the average hourly 
and average weekly earnings for unskilled and skilled 
labor in iron and steel plants and foundries and machine 
shops. The averages are given by months from June, 
1920, to September, 1925, except for the first half of 
1922. The averages for July, 1914, are also shown. The 
actual amount in the pay envelope is not an accurate 
measure of the purchasing power of labor. The wages 
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must be related to the prices of commodities consumed 
to develop the “real” earnings of labor. A fair index of 
real earnings can be obtained only by comparing the 
income of labor in a wide group of industries with the 
prices of a representative range of commodities. In 
the table are shown the real earnings of all wage earn- 
ers in 25 industries. The index numbers and the aver- 
age earnings of workers in iron and steel plants and 
foundries and machine shops were prepared by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, New York, from 
the payrolls of several thousand American plants. 

In another table are shown weekly earnings in iron 
and steel plants and foundries and machine shops, as 
computed from statistics compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington. These data, for 1920 
and 1921, show the entire payroll, the number on the 
payroll and the number of plants reporting by half- 
months. Since that time the figures have been given 
for a single week in each month. While the number of 
plants reporting has varied somewhat, it is assumed 
that this has not materially affected the comparative 
value of the average earnings per employee, as com- 
puted. These averages are for all employees on the 
payroll, as distinguished from those prepared by the 
National Industrial Conference Board which separate 
the earnings of the skilled and unskilled. Accompany- 
ing graphs indicate a marked correlation between the 
three averages. 

It will be noted from the graphs that earnings 
reached their highest in 1920 and their lowest in 1921 
and 1922. Since that time they have shown little mate- 
rial variation. At no time in the six-year period have 
they dipped to the levels of 1914. 

Whereas actual earnings were highest in 1920, real 
earnings were relatively low in that period—consider- 
ably lower than in the years 1923 to date. The highest 
point reached by real earnings, as shown by another 
graph, was in the first half of 1923. Throughout the 
entire period covered: by the graph real earnings are 
considerably higher than they were in July, 1914, which 
is used as a base for the index. 


Labor's New Wage Declaration 


Real Wages Should Be Increased in Proportion to 
Gain in Industrial Productivity if Con- 
sumption Is to Be Maintained 


BY JOHN P. FREY 
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Ty HE American Federation of Labor recently adopted a new waye policy which has 


- aroused much public discussion. 


This departure from the traditional position of 


organized labor may have far-reaching effects in the business world. The accompany- 
ing exposition of the new policy, prepared by the author of the original resolution in 
the Atlantic City convention of the American Federation of Labor, will be of more 
than passing interest to those who bear the responsibility for payrolls and profits. 
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mination of wages? 


Believing that this important question could 
be answered in the affirmative, the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, held in Atlantic City 
during October, 1925, adopted a wage principle, the 
substance of which was that the workers’ real wage, 
the purchasing power of their wages, must increase 
in proportion to man’s increasing powers of produc- 
tion. 

The subject was introduced into the convention 
as an addition to the report which one of the com- 
mittees was submitting upon the question of wages. 
The new principle, as presented by one of the dele- 
gates from the floor, read: 


i there a sound economic principle for the deter- 


*Editor, International Molders’ Journal and member 
executive committee of the American Federation of Labor. 
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“Social inequality, industrial instability and injus- 
tice must increase, unless the workers’ real wage, the 
purchasing power of their wages, is increased in pro- 
portion to man’s increasing powers of production.” 

The discussion which followed, and in which a num- 
ber of delegates participated, indicated that the prin- 
ciple of economics involved was quite thoroughly under- 
stood. 

When the subject came before the convention for 
final action, the element of hours of labor was in- 
cluded. This was unnecessary, and, perhaps unfortu- 
nate, for the question of a sound principle for wages 
must stand or fall upon its merits. 

After the adoption of the new wage principle, 
President William Green gave it his hearty approval, 
both on the convention floor and during interviews 
with newspaper representatives. Since then the con- 
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vention’s action has been a subject of active discus- 
sion, editorially and otherwise, in a number of the 
country’s leading newspapers, magazines, trade pub- 
lications, and journals of economics. 

Why has the American trade union movement 
adopted a new statement of the wage principle? Is 
it an admission that its previous wage policies and 
principles are now believed to have been unsound? 
Is the trade union movement moving away from the 
general principles which have governed its policies in 
the past? Is theory taking the place of practical con- 
siderations? Is American labor being influenced by 
European theories? These are some of the many 
questions which have been asked. 


Increased Productivity 


NSWERS to these questions will be found in those 

startling developments in industry within recent 
years, which have so tremendously increased man’s 
power to produce. Modern methods of production have 
created changes as great as the difference between the 
hand-paddled dugout and the transatlantic liner. 

A century ago the shoe maker looked upon the 
finished product of his skill and labor with the knowl- 
edge that, as a result of his individual skill and effort, 
raw material had been transformed into a finished 
product. Today power-driven machinery has so tre- 
mendously increased the shoe maker’s capacity for pro- 
duction that our shoe industry finds it increasingly 
more difficult to secure a market which will absorb 
the industry’s capacity to produce. 

We are informed by the representatives of this 
industry that, if their plants were operated full time 
for 60 per cent of the working days, they would be 
able to more than supply the nation’s requirements. 
Yet this industry, like many others, is at the beginning, 
rather than the end, of its capacity to increase pro- 
duction through improvements in machinery and in shop 
management. 

What is true of the shoe industry is largely true of 
all others; in some of them the capacity to produce 
being little short of the fabulous. 

Another great factor increasing production is the 
continually growing use of giant power. The water 
from a thousand streams flows through turbines, the 
electricity generated in turn operating the huge ma- 
chinery of modern industrial establishments. Yet we 
are just beginning the use of hydroelectric power. 

Production is also being increased greatly by mod- 
ern methods of shop practice and management, which 
eliminate waste and unnecessary labor. Engineering 
skill applied to methods of production, the use of elec- 
tric power, of themselves, have tremendously increased 
man’s power to produce. 

The great changes which have taken place within 
the last quarter of a century cannot be fully stated 
because the data are insufficient. 


Increase in Per Capita Output 


HE economists who have studied such reliable sta- 

tistics as are available inform us that during the 
past 25 years the increase in production per capita in 
American industry has been approximately 40 per cent. 
The Department of Commerce informs us that during 
the period 1919-23 our industries increased their vol- 
ume of production 9 per cent. The Federal census 
reports that during the same period 3 per cent fewer 
employees were engaged in these industries. 

While dollar and cent wages have shown a marked 
increase during this period, the real wage, the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, has increased but little, 
approximately 4 per cent being the amount given to 
us by the leading economists. If these figures are 
approximately accurate, it follows that the mass of 
the people are less able to purchase what industry 
produces than they were a quarter of a century ago. 

Wages have been considered from various points 
of view. Some have looked upon wages in the same 
manner as upon any commodity or article of com- 
merce, Others have believed that some other princi- 
ple should be the most active, for the workman is a 
human being, an important part in determining the 
standard of living in the community where he resides. 
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The question of wages has been approached from prac- 
tically every angle, except the one so clearly announced 
by the recent convention of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The present wage policy is based upon nothing 
more nor less than sound economic grounds. 

Man’s power to produce must not be curtailed. In- 
dustry to be successful must have a market for its 
products. It is, therefore, necessary that man’s power 
to consume should be increased. 

Man’s increasing powers to produce cannot be ab- 
sorbed by the more backward countries as in the past, 
for modern industrial methods are finding their way 
into the four corners of the world. The whir of the 
loom and the roar of the forge are now heard in 
countries which, but a few years ago, depended wholly 
upon Western Europe and America for the bulk of 
their manufactured goods. 

There is a type of producer still found in several 
great countries who serves as a practical comparison. 
He is the unskilled coolie, and his number is mil- 
lions. As a producer his brains are of little value, a 
strong back being the greatest essential. The sum 
total of his product is so small that much higher wages 
would be impossible. 


Coolie Standards of Living 


HE coolie wears cotton trousers and a cotton shirt. 

Straw covers his head and supplies sandals for his 
feet. A rough shawl or padded blanket over his shoul- 
ders keeps out the cold. The coolie countries, for this 
reason, are unable to maintain large shoe, garment, 
hat making industries. The coolie’s hut is such that 
no large building trades can exist. The simple fur- 
nishing and conveniences of his hovel can maintain 
no furniture, piano, phonograph, radio, printing or 
others of those industries which flourish in the coun- 
tries where, because man’s power to produce has been 
greatly increased, the consuming power of the peoples 
has also advanced. 

If American labor, and American labor standards, 
were to be replaced by coolie labor and coolie stand- 
ards, American industries would cease to carry on, 
except as they found a foreign market. The great 
bulk of our industries whose production is now con- 
sumed within the nation’s borders would close their 
doors, because they would have no market. 

There are two general conclusions which seem to 
be justified: We are at the beginning, rather than 
the end, of industry’s power to produce. The inventor’s 
and the engineer’s skill and the harnessing of nature’s 
power to machinery will, and for the welfare of civili- 
zation they should, continue to increase greatly man’s 
powers to produce. 

The spread of modern industrial methods in the 
more backward countries will compel the greater civil- 
ized nations to depend more and more upon the ability 
of their citizens to consume the products of their 
own industries. 

One of the most understanding comments upon 
the American Federation of Labor’s wage principle 
was expressed in the November Monthly Letter of the 
National City Bank of New York. From this the 
following excerpts are reproduced: 


There can be no controversy over the propo- 
sition that “real wages”—“the purchasing power 
of wages”—must increase in proportion to man’s 
increasing power of production. * * * 

It is not only true that his real gains must 
come through industrial progress, but that in- 
dustrial progress will utterly fail of results, and 
actually choke down for want of an expanding 
market, unless there is the widest possible dis- 
tribution of benefits. 

All plans for increasing production neces- 
sarily contemplate a corresponding increase of 
consumption, and the only way that consumption 
can be obtained is through a constant increase 
in the buying power of the masses. Broadly 
speaking, everything produced in all the indus- 
tries must be sold back to the people engaged 
in the industries, for there is no other way of 
disposing of the output. 
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recognized as one of the important methods avail- 

able for the manufacture of metal parts. Although 
this process was highly experimental 15 years ago, to- 
day every mechanical and electrical engineer gives 
careful consideration to the use of die castings in the 
design of mechanical and electrical apparatus. It is 
evident, therefore, that recent and future progress in 
the die casting art is dependent largely upon the prog- 
ress made in the various arts of manufacture using 
metal parts in large quantities. 

The die casting industry of today owes its success 
mainly to the development of the automotive industry, 
where quantity production of metal parts is an essen- 
tial factor. It is safe to say that at least 50 per cent 
of all die castings manufactured are used in automo- 
tive equipment. 

Ten years ago the phonograph ranked next to the 
automobile in the volume of die castings used. During 
the last two years the constant development of the 
radio industry has placed the radio receiving set next 
to the automobile in its relative importance as a user 
of die-cast parts. The outstanding feature of the past 
year in the die casting industry has been the extensive 
application of die castings to radio manufacture. 

One part, common to all radio receiving sets and 
known to most laymen, is the so-called variable con- 
denser. Each condenser consists of two major parts, 
known as the rotor and the stator. Before the adoption 
of the die-cast condenser, these parts were assembled 
with the use of a large number of sheet metal blades 
and accurately machined spacers. A 40-blade condenser 
would, of necessity, be composed of 40 sheet metal 
blades and 40 accurately machined spacers, besides a 
number of screws, shafts, etc. The possible variation, 
due to the inaccuracies of machining and assembly, is 


T's die casting process is becoming universally 





*Vice-President Doehler Die-Casting Co., Brooklyn. 
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Die Castings and Metal Prices 


Fifty Per Cent of All Die Castings Go Into Automobiles and 
an Increasing Quantity Into Radios but Industry 
Is Handicapped by Raw Material Costs 


BY CHARLES PACK 






readily apparent. By the die casting process a rotor 
or a stator is produced integrally in one casting with 
a high degree of accuracy. Many radio engineers also 
contend that a die-cast condenser is far superior to an 
assembled condenser from an electrical efficiency 
standpoint. 

A large number of condensers are also made with 
the blades stamped from sheet metal, inserted in the 
die casting die, and cast together by the die casting 
process, The all die-cast condenser and the sheet metal 
blade die-cast condenser are rapidly replacing the as- 
sembled condenser, and it is probable that the latter 
type of condenser will soon disappear from the market. 

Die castings are finding hundreds of other uses in 
radio construction. Die-cast housings are being used 
for radio sets in preference to wood and hard rubber 
substitutes. Most metal parts on loud speaker units 
are now die-cast. The coming year will witness the in- 
troduction on a large scale of the combination phono- 
graph and radio. Die castings are used largely in the 
coordination of these two useful instruments in one 
unit. 

Commercially the die casting industry at this time 
is confronted with serious difficulties in the form of 
high zine and aluminum prices. In order to appreciate 
this phase of the industry, a brief outline of the com- 
petitive status of die castings is essential. 

Die castings are metal castings made by forcing 
molten metal, under pressure, into metallic molds or 
dies. Of necessity, about 90 per cent of all die castings 
are produced from zinc or aluminum base alloys in 
which the zinc or aluminum is over 90 per cent of the 
metal. From this, it follows that the cost of zine and 
aluminum ingots is a highly important factor in the die 
casting industry. 

In the adoption of a method for the production of 
metal parts, the modern engineer must carefully con- 
sider manufacturing costs. On a pound basis, die cast- 





By the Die Casting Process a Radio Condenser Rotor or Stator May Be Produced in One Casting With a 
High Degree of Accuracy. Many condensers are made also with the blades stamped from sheet metal, 
inserted in the die casting die, and cast together by the die casting process 
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ings cannot compete with foundry products, such as 
iron castings or even brass castings. Die castings are, 
however, more accurate than sand castings and the use 
of a die casting in preference to a sand casting invari- 
ably depends upon the answer to the following prob- 
lem: Will the die casting save sufficient machine oper- 
ations to pay for its additional cost over a sand 
casting ? 

It is evident that the answer to this question de- 
pends to a large extent upon the cost of the raw mate- 
rials involved in the processes. Further to illustrate 
this point, let us assume that an engineer is consider- 
ing the use of a zinc die casting weighing 3 lb., with 
the option of using cast iron, and that the choice must 
be based on ultimate cost. With zinc at 6c. the value 
of the zinc in the casting would be 18c. With zinc at 
9c. the value of the zinc would be 27c. In simple terms 
this means that in order to compete, the die casting 
process must show 9c. per casting greater saving in 
machining cost with the higher zinc cost. In actual 
practice, there are very few castings of that size that 
would cost 9c. to machine, when produced in quantities. 
The result in such a case would be the elimination of 
die casting from consideration. 

The hypothetical case cited actually represents the 
commercial status of the die casting industry today. 
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Whereas zine could be bought at about 6c. per lb., 
or lower, two years ago, it is now selling at above 9c. 
per lb. It is safe to say that as zinc increases lc. per 
lb. in cost the possible field of application for zinc base 
die castings is reduced by 15 per cent. The cost of raw 
materials in competing processes has not increased in 
the same proportion. Although the cost of cast iron 
fluctuates, it very seldom fluctuates to the extent of 
le. per lb., or $20 per ton. 

Next to zinc, aluminum is the metal most vital to 
the success of the die casting industry. Here the situ- 
ation is just as bad. Before the enactment of the pres- 
ent tariff law ingot aluminum could be bought in this 
country and abroad for 18c. per lb. Today it is diffi- 
cult to obtain at 28c. per lb. On an aluminum casting 
weighing 3 lb., the die casting process must face the 
handicap of 30c. greater cost for raw materials today. 

It is evident from the foregoing that the die casting 
industry will continue to grow with the other metal 
industries only if the prices of zinc and aluminum re- 
main constant, or are reduced to previous levels. On 
the other hand, further increases in the cost of these 
two important elements will not only prevent the 
growth of the die casting industry, but may reduce the 
economic value of the process to a point where it will 
cease to be a factor in the metal industry. 


The Aftermath of Pittsburgh Plus 


Plural Basings Cause No Marked Redistribution of Business Between 
Producing Centers—Water Hauls Break Down Rail Rate Barriers. 
—Chicago’s Exclusion from Pacific Coast Market 


plete year under the plural basing points which 

came into being with the general abandonment 
of Pittsburgh Plus. It is too early to foresee the ul- 
timate effect of this marked change in sales practice, 
but so far the relative positions of the different produc- 
ing centers have not been materially altered. It is 
evident that a line separating the country into two 
sections, one in which railroad freight rates are favor- 
able to Chicago and another tributary freightwise to 
Pittsburgh, does not truly reflect the division of steel 
business between producing districts. In the first place, 
there are other basing points besides Chicago and 
Pittsburgh, namely Birmingham on plates, shapes and 
bars, Lorain, Ohio, on pipe, and Birmingham, Cleve- 
land, Worcester, Duluth, and Anderson, Ind., on wire 
products. Moreover, the use of river barge and ocean 
vessel is enabling mills to overcome rail freight dis- 
advantage in important markets. Finally, transpor- 
tation costs are not the one determining factor in de- 
fining market areas. In many instances, mills have 
found that the building up of new trade would be 
more costly than the absorption of freight on business 
from long established customers. 

Those who looked for a heavy diversion of tonnage 
from the Pittsburgh district to the Chicago mills have 
been disappointed. Chicago district producers have 
been operating at a high rate for several months, but 
so also have the mills east of the line of freight 
advantage. 

There is also no conclusive indication that expansion 
of steel capacity will be concentrated in the Chicago 
district at the expense of producing centers east of 
the railroad freight boundary. In 1924 four open-hearth 
furnaces were completed by the Inland Steel Co. at 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., but in the same period the Car- 
negie Steel Co. added two at its Edgar Thomson 
works, Pittsburgh, and the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
one at Youngstown. In 1925 one Trumbull Steel Co. 
open-hearth furnace was completed on the Pittsburgh 
side of the line, while the Ford Motor Co., Detroit, 
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which is practically equi-distant freightwise from Chi- 
cago and Pittsburgh, completed four. Cn the other 
hand, in the Birmingham district four new open-hearth 
furnaces have been put into operation by the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. In 1923, before the complete 
abandonment of Pittsburgh Plus, five open-hearth 
furnaces were completed by the Wisconsin Steel Works, 
Chicago, whereas east of the freight rate line, four 
were added by the Otis Steel Co. at Cleveland and five 
by the Bethlehem Steel Co., at Sparrows Point, Md. 

New finishing equipment is being built in the Chi- 
cago district, but the Pittsburgh area is also making 
improvements which will expand its mill output. The 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. are 
spending large sums. Although much of the expendi- 
ture is to introduce economies rather than to add new 
facilities, the effect of efficient equipment, like the 
adding of capacity, is to increase production. The 
Weirton Steel Co., only 40 miles from Pittsburgh, is 
about to make plant extensions to cost $10,000,000 to 
$15,000,000. 

So much attention has been given to the handicaps 
imposed on the Pittsburgh erea by the abolition of 
Pittsburgh Plus, that Chicago’s loss of the Pacific Coast 
market has been largely overlooked. Until 1918 lower 
railroad freight rates were permitted to the Pacific 
Coast ports than to intermediate points so that trans- 
continental roads might compete with intercoastal 
steamship lines operating through the Panama Canal. 
During the war the ships were withdrawn from in- 
tercoastal service and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion authorized the re-establishment of rail rates with- 
out relief from the long and short haul rule. After the 
close of the war ocean service was resumed and by 
1921 water rates became so low that steel which was 
formerly supplied by Chicago mills began to be di- 
verted to mills closer to seabuard. Today the Chicago 
producers are no longer factors in the Pacific Coast 
business. It is an interesting coincidence that in 1921, 
when water competition was first severely felt, Chicago 
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Freight Rates from Pittsburgh on Finished Steel 
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mills abandoned Pittsburgh Plus on plates, shapes and 
bars. 

There is no question that the contraction of its 
market forced Chicago to cultivate more intensively 
the remaining territory tributary to it. It is conceiv- 
able that what was done with reference to the heavier 
finished products in 1921 might have been extended to 
other forms of steel, even if the Pittsburgh Plus case 
had not turned out as it did. 

The Pacific Coast situation is the outcome of water 
competition with rail lines. The development of river 
transportation has also had an important bearing on 
the steel market. Availability of inland waterways 
as a means of transporting its products has counted 
strongly in favor of the Pittsburgh district in its fight 
to overcome the railroad freight advantages enjoyed 
by competing centers of production. The Government 
has spent about $85,000,000 in the construction of locks 
in the Ohio River. The section between Pittsburgh 
and Cincinnati is now completed and the experditure 
of an additional $15,000,000 will cover the cost from 
that point to Cairo. There will be a total of 52 locks 
in the improvement, which is expected to be finished 
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in five years. The Ohio River will then have a stage 
of water sufficient to bear traffic the year ’round, in- 
stead of only six months of the year as at present. 
Steel companies in Pittsburgh and nearby districts 
having access to the rivers developed their use for 
transportation purposes before what was left of the 
Pittsburgh Plus method of quoting prices was wiped 
out. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation inaugur- 
ated river shipments in 1921, and was followed by the 
Carnegie Steel Co., the Pittsburgh Steel Co. and the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation, while the Weirton Steel 
Co. is now building a dock and other facilities to handle 
river shipments of steel as well as incoming raw ma- 
terials. One large user of steel, the Kelly Axe & Tool 
Mfg. Co., Charleston, W. Va., has found escape from 
high rail freight charges by buying a number of barges 
which are towed to Pittsburgh for steel and then make 
the return trip via the Ohio and Kanawha Rivers. It 
is roughly figured that on shipments by river from 
Pittsburgh to Memphis, there is a saving of $2 to $2.50 
a ton as compared with the all-rail rate and when the 
stage of water is sufficient the steel can go to that point 
as promptly as by rail. In some cases, the round trip 
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and Bars from Chicago 


Angles, Bars, 
Channels, Plates, 
Rivets and Sheets 


Beams, Tees 
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Topeka 0.51 0.51 
Wichit 0.8¢ 0.805 
Plate ind sheet 0.76 
Kentucky 
Ashland 0.32 
Louisvill 0.30 
Louisiana 
New Orlear 
All rail 0.57 0.57 
Rail and river. 0.47 0.47 
Shreveport 
All rail 0.60 0.66 
Rail and river 0.51 0.57 
Maryland 
Baltimore 0.535 0.535 
Michigan 
Detroit 0.27 0.275 
Flint 0.25 0.285 
Minnesota- 
Duluth 0.305 0.305 
Minneapolis 0.275 0.275 
St. Paul 0.275 0.275 
Mississippi— 
Jackson 
ED vo lars bie eine 0.53 0.53 
Rail and river...... 0.50 0.50 
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mms: CMY. 4 kc cec 0.42 0.42 
es RD iia os ee whe deel 0.175 0.175 
Montana 
Common points ...... 1.00 1.00 
Nebraska— 
SOL, tactlip-arwin ue ing 0.42 0.42 
Ohio— e 
Akron 0.30 0.30 
Canton 0.31 0.31 
Cincinnati ..... 0.28 0.28 
Cleveland ....... 0.30 0.30 
Columbus 0.29 0.29 
Dayton 0.275 0.275 
Mansfield 0.285 0.285 
eo! 0.32 0.32 
TOMES: 6 606 0.265 0.265 
Zanesville 0.31 0.31 
Oklahoma— 
Muskogee ; 0.69 0.76 
| are 0.69 0.76 
Oregon— 
Portland 
RIE oy i wid ical ig elaae 1.00 1.00 
Rail, river and ocean 0.80 0.80* 
eSouth Dakota— 
ROR sah ote yaxeus 0.565 0.565 
Tennessee— 
Chattanooga ......... 0.49 .49 
Memphis 
ec re gis Sle 0.42 0.42 
Rail and river...... 0.35 0.35 
Texas— 
Beaumont 
Of eee 0.68 0.75 
ND ae a a ce 0.72 
Rail and river...... 0.595 0.665 
ES see wate ial a 0.595 
SE cokes Sa rate ew 0.635 
I iar tol gs Bb cab hed es Serv 0.84 0.84 
Rail, barge, rail.... 0.75 
Galveston 
EE is winnie oe wee 0.68 0.75 
I a a tr eae 0.72 
Rall and river... 0.595 0.665 
5 aka cine cme 0.595 
ae 0.635 
Houston 
EE Ss als obi Ge dw 0.68 0.75F 
ES oni ciia tia le cise va 0.72 
Rail and river...... 0.595 0.665 
SY hg Sekai Ba elma 0.595 
a Nl ar as tein 0.635 
Utah 
Common points ...... 0.95 0.95 
Washington— 
Common points ...... 1.00 1.00 
West Virginia— 
Morgantown ......... 0.36 0.36 
Wisconsin— 
0 ee 0.08 0.08 
Wyoming— 
DT Aonseteshdeb bun 0.95 0.95 
Sheets thinner than 
DED sevanenis 1.00 
OE 5. 5 bass cnn eeen es 0.95 0.95 
Sheets thinner than 
REP sc c6eeene 1.00 1.00 


* Will not apply on angles or channels; beam rates apply. 
¢ Will not apply on channels; beam rates apply. 
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has been made in 19 days, this involving the delivery of 
the loaded barges at Memphis and the return with a 
tow of empty ones. 

It is clear that river barges are enabling Pittsburgh 
district producers to penetrate considerable areas in 
the Southwest and South where they are at a decided 
disadvantage on the basis of all-rail rates. Besides 
all the Ohio River cities, they are reaching Memphis, 
Vicksburg and New Orleans on a competitive basis. 
Water transportation is also used for steel deliveries 
to Gulf ports. Most of the steel reaching Texas ports 
comes by ocean vessel from the Atlantic seaboard or 
Europe, or by rail and water from Birmingham. 

Chicago has no direct connection, as yet, with the 
inland river routes, but is shipping considerable steel 
by rail to Cairo or St. Louis and thence by barge down 
the Mississippi River. Total shipments of steel by the 
Inland Waterways Corporation (Government) barges 
on the Mississippi River were approximately 700,000 
tons in 1924. While probably a relatively small pro- 


T= Map Defines Approximately 
the Sections in Which Railroad 
Freight Rates on Mild Steel Bars Are 
Favorable to the Three Basing Points. 
The dotted area covers territory 
where Pittsburgh, by reason of a base 
price 10c. per 100 lb. lower than that 
of Chicago and 15c. lower than Bir- 
mingham, overcomes disadvantage in 
freight rates. The hatched area in- 
dicates that Chicago’s invasion of Bir- 
mingham territory by reason of a 5e. 
advantage in base price is small. The 
map ignores water rates and possible 
deviations from ruling base prices in 
competitive territories. 


portion of this amount originated at Chicago, because 
of the necessity of transferring shipments from freight 
cars to barges, that city is looking forward to the 
completion of an all-water route to the Gulf. If it gains 
permission to divert 10,000 sec. ft. from Lake Michigan 
to the Chicago drainage canal, it will be necessary only 
to construct five more locks (between Chicago and 
Utica, Ill.) to make the deep waterway connection with 
the Mississippi River a reality. If so large a diversion 
is not allowed, it will be necessary to build four addi- 
tional locks in the Illinois River. In any event it will 
probably be five years before the waterway can be 
put to use and then termina!'s, barges and boats will 
have to be supplied. 

Water routes are also used for the shipment of 
raw materials. Chicago district plants receive ship- 
ments of ore and limestone by Lake boat, but have a 
long rail haul on low volatile coking coal. The coking 
of Illinois and Indiana coal is not generally practiced, 
although it is being done at one plant with apparent 
success. Meanwhile the completion of the Lakes-to- 
Gulf waterway and the Ohio River project opens up 
the possibility of getting coal into the Chicago district 
by barge. 

There is considerable controversy as to whether 
Pittsburgh or Chicago district producers have lower 
costs. Whereas Chicago has a water haul on ore and 
limestone, Pittsburgh has a short river ‘aul on coal 
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with a transportation cost of less than 0.3c. per ton-mile. 
A project now before the United States Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors contemplates the con- 
struction of a water route from Pittsburgh to Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, by the improvement of the Beaver and 
Mahoning Rivers to Youngstown and the digging of 
a canal from there through the divide to Ashtabula 
harbor on Lake Erie. If this route is opened, mills 
in the Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts can get 
their ore and limestone delivered from the Lake Erie 
port at an estimated cost of less than 0.7c. per ton 
mile, and the Pittsburgh coal industry will be abie 
to ship Lake cargo coal on the return movement at a 
probable cost of about 0.4c. per ton mile. The canal 
would also have the effect of making all-water coal 
available to Chicago producers. 

The canal, of course, is a mere possibility. In the 
meantime it is evident that plural basings have greatly 
stimulated efforts to reduce plant costs. In the Pitts- 
burgh district much has been done in the direction of 
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more efficient use of coal. It was once figured that a 
ton of steel required at least 2% tons of coal, of which 
1% tons was required for each ton of coke used to pro- 
duce a ton of pig iron, and at least another ton of coal 
was used in gas producers and under boilers for pro- 
ducing power. Now the Pittsburgh district steel 
companies having by-product coke plants are beginning 
to figure the coal requirements at 1% tons per ton of 
steel. That is the coal consumption where there is a 
proper grouping of the by-product coke ovens, blast 
furnaces, steel works and rolling mills. The 1% tons 
of coal go to make the ton of coke required for a ton 
of pig iron. The gas and tar from the coke ovens and 
the waste gas from the blast furnaces are utilized for 
heating and power purposes. Saving a ton of coal on 
a ton of steel means a saving in the cost of the steel 
equal to the delivered cost of a ton of coal to the Pitts- 
burgh plants. On the basis of company ownership of 
mines and no sales expense and river, rather than rail, 
transportation, the saving is roughly $2 a ton. 

The division of the country into areas of favorable 
railroad freight rates does not rigidly define the mar- 
kets tributary to the various basing points. This is 
true not only because of the lower water rates avail- 
able to certain sections, but also on account of the dif- 
ferent levels of the various bases. The present base 
prices on mild steel bars are 2c. per lb. at Pittsburgh, 
2.10ce. at Chicago and 2.15¢e. at Birmingham. Pitts- 
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mills abandoned Pittsburgh Plus on plates, shapes and 
bars. 

There is no question that the contraction of its 
market forced Chicago to cultivate more intensively 
the remaining territory tributary to it. It is conceiv- 
able that what was done with reference to the heavier 
finished products in 1921 might have been extended to 
other forms of steel, even if the Pittsburgh Plus case 
had not turned out as it did. 

The Pacific Coast situation is the outcome of water 
competition with rail lines. The development of river 
transportation has also had an important bearing on 
the steel market. Availability of inland waterways 
as a means of transporting its products has counted 
strongly in favor of the Pittsburgh district in its fight 
to overcome the railroad freight advantages enjoyed 
by competing centers of production. The Government 
has spent about $85,000,000 in the construction of locks 
in the Ohio River. The section between Pittsburgh 
and Cincinnati is now completed and the experditure 
of an additional $15,000,000 will cover the cost from 
that point to Cairo. There will be a total of 52 locks 
in the improvement, which is expected to be finished 


Rates on Plates, Shapes 


Angles, Bars, 
Channels, Plates, Beams, Tees 
Rivets and Sheets and Zees 
Alabama 


Birmingham . $0.53 $0.53 
Mobile oe 
All rail 0.57 0.57 
Rail and river ; 0.47 0.47 
Arkansas— 

Little Rock “ 
All rail 0.51 0.56 
Rail and river 0.44 0.49 

Smackover 
Meee WOE 2 n.0ses 0.58 0.63 
Rail and river.. 0.51 0.56 

Arizona 
Phoenix Saas 1.00 1.00 
California- 
Los Angeles 
RE as a ee Ae eee 1.00 1.00 
Rail, river and ocean 0.80 0.80 
San Francisco 
i OR sss s% eh ee 1.00 1.007 
Rail, river and ocean 0.80 0.80 
Torrence : ; 1.00 1.00 
Colorado— 

Denver 0.83 0.83 

Pueblo 0.8 0.83 
Georgia 

Atlanta 0.58 0.58 
Idaho 

Common points 1.00 1.00 
Illinois 

Moline 1557 0.175 

Peoria 137 0.155 

Springfield 0.1557 0.175 

Indiana 

Andersor 0.24 0.24 

Evansville 0.235 0.235 

Fort Wayne. 0.22 0.22 

Hammond 0.02 0.025 

Indianapoli 0.1 . 0.25 

Kokomo 0.21 0.215 

Muncie 0.25 0.25 

South Bend 0.13 0.13 

Terre Haute 155* 0.235 

Iowa ~ 
Des Moines 0.295 0.295 
Kansas 

Hutchison 0.805 0.805 
Plate and sheets 0.765 

Leavenworth . 0.42 0.42 

Topeka . ' . 0.51 0.51 

Wichita 0.805 0.805 
Plate ind sheet 0.76 

Kentucky 
Ashland 0.32 0.32 
Louisville 0.30 0.30 
Louisiana 

New Orleans 
All rail 0.57 0.57 
tail and river.. 0.47 0.47 

Shreveport 
All rail : .60 0.66 
Rail and river... : 0.51 0.57 

Maryland 

Baltimore ...... : ; 0.535 0.535 
Michigan— 

Detroit . as : 0.275 0.275 

Flint ; cae o 0.28 0.285 
Minnesota- 

Duluth . oh 0.305 0.305 

Minneapolis ene 0.275 0.275 

ED 6 an ani i eee 5 0.275 0.275 

Mississippi- 

Jackson 
eres ais 0.53 0.53 
Rail and river...... 0.50 0.50 
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in five years. The Ohio River will then have a stage 
of water sufficient to bear traffic the year ’round, in- 
stead of only six months of the year as at present. 
Steel companies in Pittsburgh and nearby districts 
having access to the rivers developed their use for 
transportation purposes before what was left of the 
Pittsburgh Plus method of quoting prices was wiped 
out. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation inaugur- 
ated river shipments in 1921, and was followed by the 
Carnegie Steel Co., the Pittsburgh Steel Co. and the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation, while the Weirton Steel 
Co. is now building a dock and other facilities to handle 
river shipments of steel as well as incoming raw ma- 
terials. One large user of steel, the Kelly Axe & Tool 
Mfg. Co., Charleston, W. Va., has found escape from 
high rail freight charges by buying a number of barges 
which are towed to Pittsburgh for steel and then make 
the return trip via the Ohio and Kanawha Rivers. It 
is roughly figured that on shipments by river from 
Pittsburgh to Memphis, there is a saving of $2 to $2.50 
a ton as compared with the all-rail rate and when the 
stage of water is sufficient the steel can go to that point 
as promptly as by rail. In some cases, the round trip 
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and Bars from Chicago 


Angles, Bars, 
Channels, Plates, Beams, Tees 


Rivets and Sheets and Zees 
Missouri— 


ee a” BE ere 0.42 0.42 
en Ew alee e ote dca emis 175 0.175 
Montana 
Common points ...... 1.00 1.00 
Nebraska— 
See 0.42 0.42 
Ohio— . 
SI aie inta kde a a ae oi 0.30 0.30 
RR er 0.31 0.31 
CREE, 6 cb who nw ore 0.28 0.28 
I 5 ate rie aha bo ns 0.30 0.30 
CREED: iss aw OK S10. . 0.29 0.29 
is kn seats in 0.275 0.275 
CO ES eer 0.285 0.285 
Sy 0.32 0.32 
TOGO .cuces ; Aare 0.265 0.265 
EN nc a Goa 0.31 0.31 
Oklahoma— 
Muskogee ....... ne 0.69 0.76 
Be bo'e:0n see ssa tee Satie 0.69 0.76 
Oregon— 
Portland 
I 5a ates a as tei 1.00 1.00 
Rail, river and ocean 0.80 0.80* 
eSouth Dakota— 
I, work ies caw uid 0.565 0.565 
Tennessee— 
CRAMTBMOO@R 8 ....ccce 0.49 0.49 
Memphis 
th ee 0.42 0.42 
Rail and river...... 0.35 0.35 
Texas— 
Beaumont 
ae ee te 0.68 0.75 
EEE AR SA 0.72 
Rail and river...... 0.595 0.665 
.,., lUC ae 0.595 
DEE tennwareueas 0.635 
RE ewe h saw as 0.84 0.84 
Rail, barge, rail.... 0.75 
Galveston 
oe ae eee 0.68 0.75 
OO =—E area 0.72 
Rail and river...... 0.595 0.665 
ee 0.595 
SE ke 4 ade aeebe 0.635 
Houston 
ES eee 0.68 0.75¢ 
ae crag tae be aries de 0.72 
Rail and river...... 0.595 0.665 
0 ee ae eee 0.595 
I aa. eke tae gins hire 0.635 
Utah— 
Common points ...... 0.95 0.95 
Washington— 
Common points ...... 1.00 1.00 
West Virginia— 
BEOEGRMUOWE ccccccecs 0.36 0.36 
Wisconsin— 
er 0.08 0.08 
Wyoming— 
SET aiire bebe ne ret 0.95 0.95 
Sheets thinner than 
CO eee 1.00 
ee eee 0.95 0.95 
Sheets thinner than 
OS ea 1.00 1.00 


* Will not apply on angles or channels; beam rates apply. 
¢ Will not apply on channels; beam rates apply. 
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has been made in 19 days, this involving the delivery of 
the loaded barges at Memphis and the return with a 
tow of empty ones. 

It is clear that river barges are enabling Pittsburgh 
district producers to penetrate considerable areas in 
the Southwest and South where they are at a decided 
disadvantage on the basis of all-rail rates. Besides 
all the Ohio River cities, they are reaching Memphis, 
Vicksburg and New Orleans on a competitive basis. 
Water transportation is also used for steel deliveries 
to Gulf ports. Most of the steel reaching Texas ports 
comes by ocean vessel from the Atlantic seaboard or 
Europe, or by rail and water from Birmingham. 

Chicago has no direct connection, as yet, with the 
inland river routes, but is shipping considerable steel 
by rail to Cairo or St. Louis and thence by barge down 
the Mississippi River. Total shipments of steel by the 
Inland Waterways Corporation (Government) barges 
on the Mississippi River were approximately 700,000 
tons in 1924. While probably a relatively small pro- 


TT Map Defines Approximately 
the Sections in Which Railroad 
Freight Rates on Mild Steel Bars Are 
Favorable to the Three Basing Points. 
The dotted area covers territory 
where Pittsburgh, by reason of a base 
price 10c. per 100 lb. lower than that 
of Chicago and 15c. lower than Bir- 
mingham, overcomes disadvantage in 
freight rates. The hatched area in- 
dicates that Chicago’s invasion of Bir- 
mingham territory by reason of a 5e. 
advantage in base price is small. The 
map ignores water rates and possible 
deviations from ruling base prices in 
competitive territories. 


portion of this amount originated at Chicago, because 
of the necessity of transferring shipments from freight 
cars to barges, that city is looking forward to the 
completion of an all-water route to the Gulf. If it gains 
permission to divert 10,000 sec. ft. from Lake Michigan 
to the Chicago drainage canal, it will be necessary only 
to construct five more locks (between Chicago and 
Utica, Ill.) to make the deep waterway connection with 
the Mississippi River a reality. If so large a diversion 
is not allowed, it will be necessary to build four addi- 
tional locks in the Illinois River. In any event it will 
probably be five years before the waterway can be 
put to use and then termina!'s, barges and boats will 
have to be supplied. 

Water routes are also used for the shipment of 
raw materials. Chicago district plants receive ship- 
ments of ore and limestone by Lake boat, but have a 
long rail haul on low volatile coking coal. The coking 
of Illinois and Indiana coal is not generally practiced, 
although it is being done at one plant with apparent 
success. Meanwhile the completion of the Lakes-to- 
Gulf waterway and the Ohio River project opens up 
the possibility of getting coal into the Chicago district 
by barge. 

There is considerable controversy as to whether 
Pittsburgh or Chicago district producers have lower 
costs. Whereas Chicago has a water haul on ore and 
limestone, Pittsburgh has a short river ‘aul on coal 
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with a transportation cost of less than 0.3c. per ton-mile. 
A project now before the United States Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors contemplates the con- 
struction of a water route from Pittsburgh to Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, by the improvement of the Beaver and 
Mahoning Rivers to Youngstown and the digging of 
a canal from there through the divide to Ashtabula 
harbor on Lake Erie. If this route is opened, mills 
in the Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts can get 
their ore and limestone delivered from the Lake Erie 
port at an estimated cost of less than 0.7c. per ton 
mile, and the Pittsburgh coal industry will be able 
to ship Lake cargo coal on the return movement at a 
probable cost of about 0.4c. per ton mile. The canal 
would also have the effect of making all-water coal 
available to Chicago producers. 

The canal, of course, is a mere possibility. In the 
meantime it is evident that plural basings have greatly 
stimulated efforts to reduce plant costs. In the Pitts- 
burgh district much has been done in the direction of 
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more efficient use of coal. It was once figured that a 
ton of steel required at least 2% tons of coal, of which 
1% tons was required for each ton of eoke used to pro- 
duce a ton of pig iron, and at least another ton of coal 
was used in gas producers and under boilers for pro- 
ducing power. Now the Pittsburgh district steel 
companies having by-product coke plants are beginning 
to figure the coal requirements at 1% tons per ton of 
steel. That is the coal consumption where there is a 
proper grouping of the by-product coke ovens, blast 
furnaces, steel works and rolling mills. The 1% tons 
of coal go to make the ton of coke required for a ton 
of pig iron. The gas and tar from the coke ovens and 
the waste gas from the blast furnaces are utilized for 
heating and power purposes. Saving a ton of coal on 
a ton of steel means a saving in the cost of the steel 
equal to the delivered cost of a ton of coal to the Pitts- 
burgh plants. On the basis of company ownership of 
mines and no sales expense and river, rather than rail, 
transportation, the saving is roughly $2 a ton. 

The division of the country into areas of favorable 
railroad freight rates does not rigidly define the mar- 
kets tributary to the various basing points. This is 
true not only because of the lower water rates avail- 
able to certain sections, but also on account of the dif- 
ferent levels of the various bases. The present base 
prices on mild steel bars are 2c. per lb. at Pittsburgh, 
2.10c. at Chicago and 2.15c. at Birmingham. Pitts- 
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burgh’s advantage of 10c. per 100 lb. over Chicago and 
15c. per 100 lb. over Birmingham increases the territory 
in which its delivered prices are more favorable than 
from the other two basing points. 

By referring to the map it will be noted that Pitts- 
burgh has increased its area of advantage by taking 
in most of the lower peninsula of Michigan, all of Ohio 
and half of Indiana in Chicago territory, and half of 
Kentucky, all of Virginia and half of North Carolina 
in Birmingham territory. Chicago’s advantage of 5c. 
per 100 lb. over Birmingham does not expand its ter- 
ritory to any extent. However, by conceding 3c. Chi- 
cago can meet Birmingham on an equal basis in most 
of Arkansas and by conceding 4c. can do the same in 
Oklahoma and part of Texas. 

It is not to be inferred that any of the basing points 
are at all times rigidly adhered to. In competitive 
territories mills from all three districts may find it ad- 
vantageous at times to deviate from their regular 
prices. Moreover, in the Pittsburgh area along the 
Eastern seaboard there have been price irregularities. 


Deviations from Pittsburgh Base in the East 


On plates and shapes Eastern mills have not strictly 
followed the Pittsburgh prices; in fact, they have fre- 
quently named prices which, when figured on a Pitts- 
burgh basis, were several dollars a ton under those 
named by Pittsburgh mills. This, however, has been 
due to the predominatingly large plate making capacity 
in the East and to the eagerness of Eastern mills to 
obtain all of the business they possibly can in the ter- 
ritory in which they have a freight rate advantage. 
Only recently Eastern plate mills were quoting on the 
basis of 1.60c. per lb., Pittsburgh, when Pittsburgh 
mills were naming 1.80c., Pittsburgh. At the present 
time, with plate business better than it has been in a 
year, the prices of Eastern mills are $2 to $3 a ton be- 
low Pittsburgh mill prices. This distinction between the 
Pittsburgh and Eastern mills on plates existed even 
before the acceptance by the Steel Corporation of the 
Pittsburgh plus decision, so it cannot be said that the 
decision has had any material effect on the situation. 

On structural shapes the situation has been slightly 
different, because of the fact that the Steel Corporation 
has a shape mill in the East (Pencoyd, Pa.), which 
sells some of its product in the open market through 
the Carnegie Steel Co. Following its custom in other 
districts, the Steel Corporation has established a sepa- 
rate mill base for its Pencoyd mill, but the same promi- 
nence has not been given to its quotations from that 
point as from Chicago or other district mills. The fact 
remains, however, that because of the absorption by the 
Corporation of some of the freight from Pittsburgh, 
which other mills aim to get, the market on shapes in 
the East, but most particularly in the immediate Phila- 
delphia territory, has been to some extent affected by 
the Pencoyd quotations. That this mill has not been a 
larger factor is due to the relatively small amount of 
steel it has for sale. 

In sheets, as in bars, Pittsburgh has an advantage 
of 10c. per 100 lb. in base price over Gary and Indiana 
Harbor, so that much the same situation as to deliv- 
ered prices obtains as on bars, although freight rates 
are not in all cases the same. 


Complex Situation in Wire Products 


In wire products the situation is much more com- 
plicated in view of the large number of basing points. 
It was found by a Pittsburgh company specializing in 
wire products that the average net mill price on ship- 
ments to all parts of the country was just about $1 a 
ton lower under delivered price quotations than at 
Pittsburgh plus prices. This calculation embraced an 
absorption of 19c. per 100 lb. or $3.80 per ton on ship- 
ments based at Cleveland and the absorption of the dif- 
ference between the freight and the differentials over 
Pittsburgh on shipment based on other producing cen- 
ters. 

The Steel Corporation, as the defendant in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission action and alone obliged to ac- 
cept its decision, established basing points on its several 
products at its several points of plant location. It was 
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thought that in naming prices for sheets and tin plate 
at $2 a ton over Pittsburgh at Gary, wire products at 
$2 over Pittsburgh at Chicago district mills, $3 over 
Pittsburgh at Worcester, Mass., and Birmingham, and 
$4 over Pittsburgh at Duluth, and $2 a ton over Pitts- 
burgh at Gary and $3 over Pittsburgh at Birmingham 
for plates, shapes and bars, the Corporation was cut- 
ting the cloth rather tight for the independents and 
that these differentials, in all cases much less than the 
freight from Pittsburgh to those points, would leave 
the independent companies on the outside until the Cor- 
poration subsidiaries had become filled up. It did not 
work out that way, because the independents were not 
to be deprived of the reward of years of effort in build- 
ing consuming connections. In wire products, the dif- 
ferentials have been reduced except at Worcester and 
Birmingham. Duluth now has prices only $2 a ton 
over Pittsburgh on wire products, while the differ- 
ential over Pittsburgh at Chicago, and this means Chi- 
cago delivery as well as mill prices, is only $1 a ton, 
except on woven wire fence. 


How Consumers Are Affected by Plural Basings 


The plural basing points have introduced complica- 
tions for consumers also. At its Worcester, Mass., 
plant, for example, the American Steel & Wire Co. has 
quoted 2.65c. per lb., f.o.b. works, on plain wire, as 
compared with 2.50c., Pittsburgh. This has resulted in 
several interesting complications affecting the prices 
which wire consumers must pay. For example, a con- 
sumer at Lynn, Mass., if buying from the Worcester 
mill, would get a quotation of 2.65c., Worcester, plus 
a freight rate of 10c. per 100 lb., making a delivered 
price of 2.75e. A Pittsburgh independent wire mill, to 
meet this competition, finds it necessary to make the 
same delivered price, which nets the Pittsburgh manu- 
facturer only 2.385c., mill, a concession of .115c. per 
100 lb. 

Such a shipment of wire going from Pittsburgh to 
Lynn might pass through Bridgeport, Conn., traveling 
some 150 miles farther before its gets to Lynn; yet 
a Bridgeport consumer would have to pay 2.865c. per Ib. 
either from Worcester or Pittsburgh, or .115c. per 100 
lb. more than a Lynn consumer would have to pay for 
the same product. At points a little farther west, such 
as Albany, N. Y., for example, the advantage lies with 
the Pittsburgh or Cleveland mills. 

A like situation has developed in the Cleveland ter- 
ritory, where the American Steel & Wire Co. quotes 
the same prices as from Pittsburgh. With a 2.50c. 
price at Cleveland, a Cleveland buyer of wire has an 
advantage of nearly $5 a ton over a Buffalo consumer, 
the difference being made up by the freight rate from 
Cleveland to Buffalo. Although the distances from 
Cleveland to Buffalo and from Pittsburgh to Buffalo 
are approximately the same, the freight rate from 
Cleveland is 23c. per 100 lb., while from Pittsburgh to 
Buffalo it is 26%c. If the situation existing in wire 
products were to be found in all steel products, a 
greater concentration of manufacturing activities near 
sources of supply would be a logical development. 

The effect of this situation on the consuming trade 
has apparently not been all that was hoped for by some 
of the ardent advocates of the abolition of Pittsburgh 
basing. For example, it is to be presumed that the 
plant of the American Steel & Wire Co. at Worcester 
cannot take care of all the consuming demands of that 
territory. Therefore, one fabricator of wire in or 
near Worcester might get his supply of wire at con- 
siderably less than a competitor, assuming that one 
got his supply from Worcester and the other from 
Pittsburgh or Cleveland without concessions on the 
part of the latter mills. 


Chicago Base on Pipe Applies in Small Area 


On steel pipe Chicago district mills have an advan- 
tage in delivered prices only in a very small part of 
the country. Pittsburgh and Lorain, Ohio, mills quote 
the same base price, while Chicago district mills quote 
$4 a ton higher. In actual practice, however, it is sel- 
dom that the Chicago district mills are able to obtain 
all of this differential over Pittsburgh and Lorain mills 
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“ON LOGENONETTTUVUTT TTY: CRFPTTTYY PWM evesneHeHeAHONAAss siesDeEEOEEE escnsuEasesesnnense . _— 5 a a spenesasmemenererepmusesmemammnmenne ses sacesane conse coapasseamenamane: 
Rates Per 100 Lb. on Wire and Wire Products from Western Mills 
— —————$—XK—— -Producing Point TI 
Destination Joliet, Ill. Waukegan, Ill. De Kalb, Ill Duluth, Minn 
a ‘ 
ittle Rock $50,535 $30 535 525 0.765 
Collterie-— 3 $0.535 3 
Los Angeles.,............. 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
San Francisco a ae 1.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Colorado— 
Denver 0.84 wire 0.84 wire 0.84 wire 0.84 wire 
1.02 w.w. fence 1.02 w-.w. wire 1.02 w-.w. fence 1.02 w.w. fencing 
lad and wire mesh and wire mesh and wire mesh and wire mesh 
Tilinois— 
Moline rs cece 0:98 0.215 0.175 0.305 
Peoria 0.175 0.175 0.155 0.305 
Rock Island. . . 0.215 0.215 0.175 0.305 
Indiana— ; 
Indianapolis. ............. 0.25 0.28 0.27 0.485 
Towa— 
Davenport . 0.215 0.215 0.175 0.305 
Des Moines ‘ a 0.295 0 2905 0.295 0.305 
Waterloo...... 0.275 0.275 0.275 0.305 
Kansas— 
Topeka.. 0.51 0.51 0.51 0.57 
Wichita. . 0.69 0.69 0.69 0.83 
Michigan— 
Detroit. . 0.275 0.305 0.31 0.52 
Flint .. o 0.285 0.32 all rail 0.325 0.46 
Grand Rapids.... — 0.29 all rail 0.305 0.48 
Jackson...... er . 0.255 0.285 0.29 0.48 
Kalamazoo... .. a 0.22 0.25 0.27 0.48 
Minnesota 
Minneapolis... . ee 0.275 e 0.275 0.155 
SS ee 0.275 0.275 0.275 0.155 
Missouri— 
Kansas City. 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.475 
St. Louis... 0.215 0.215 0.215 0.395 
Montana— 
sutte.... -. 1.30 ww. fencing 1 ) ww. fencing 1.30 w.w. fencing 0.90 wire 
1.00 wire 1.00 wire 1.00 wire 1.17 w.w fencing 
1.25 wire mesh I wire mest 1.25 wire mesh 
reinforcing ‘ ing reinforcing 
Nebraska 
Lincoln 0.47 0.47 0.47 0.465 
Omaha 0.42 0.42 ). 42 0.47 
North Dakota— 
Fargo : : Be 0.57 0.57 0.57 0.39 
Obio— 
Cincinnati . ; 0.28 0.31 0.30 0.555 
Oklahoma- 
Muskogee 0.69 69 0.69 0.825 
Tulsa ‘ 0.69 0.69 0.69 0.825 
Oregon— 
Portland. . . 11.90 11.00 11.00 70 .90 
South Dakota— 
Aberdeen : as 0.51 0.51 0.51 0.45 
Tennessee— 
Memphis... 0.42 0.45 es  F* 46 #x“Wieewe 
Utah— 
Salt Lake City 30.95 90.95 0.95 0.95 
Washington- 
Seattle 1.00 11.00 11.00 1.90 
Spokane 11 00 11 00 1] 00 80.90 
W isconsin— 
Green Ray 0.295 0.205 0.205 0.275 
Madison 0.115 0.115 0.115 0.305 
Milwaukee 0.08 0.08 0.205 0.275 
ND dine ckke cccuhs 0.205 0.205 0.115 0.305 


1—Rate on woven wire fencing, $1.30; wire mesh reinforcement, $1.25. 
2*—Rate on woven wire fencing, $1.17; wire mesh reinforcement, $1.13 


%—Rate on woven wire fencing, $1.28; wire mesh reinforcement, $1.25 


because of the working out of freight rates, which are 
frequently to the advantage of the Lorain mill, even in 
Chicago trade territory, considering the difference in 
the published prices. It is the custom of the National 
Tube Co., which has mills at Pittsburgh, Lorain and 
Gary, to bill from the point having the lowest freight 
rate to destination, regardless of the mill from which 
the shipment is made. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., which has two pipe mills in the Chicago district, 
naturally has to meet the delivered prices of the Na- 
tional Tube Co. on competitive business. 

A few examples will serve to illustrate the point. 
Green Bay, Wis., is a city that logically draws upon 
Chicago mills for its steel. Yet the Lorain mill can 
ship pipe to Green Bay at 37%c. per 100 lb., as against 
204%c. from Chicago. Taking into consideration the 
$4 per ton higher price at Chicago mills, producers of 
that district must make a concession of 60c. a net 
ton to meet the delivered price from Lorain. In a sim- 
ilar manner Chicago mills are at a disadvantage as 
compared with Lorain at such nearby points as Peoria, 
Springfield and Moline, Ill., Davenport and Waterloo, 
Iowa, and St. Louis. 

In Texas and Oklahoma, districts which consume 
large quantities of pipe, Chicago mills are at a slight 
disadvantage, always considering, of course, the differ- 
ence in base price. In shipping to Houston, Tex., Chi- 
cago mills pay a rate of 49c. per 100 lb., as against 
6544c. from Lorain, and here it is again necessary for 
Chicago mills to make a slight concession in price. At 
San Antonio, Dallas, Waco and Wichita Falls there 
is an advantage of 5c. per 100 lb. in favor of Lorain 


‘—Rate on woven wire fencing, $0.535; wire mesh reinforcement, $0.51. 


‘—Wire mesh, $0.51. 
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on delivered prices. Tulsa, Okla., has a rate of 79c. 
from Lorain and 60c. from ‘Chicago, making it neces- 
sary to slice lc. per 100 lb. from the Chicago mill price 
to meet the Lorain delivered price. About the same 
situation exists on shipments to other Oklahoma points. 

Although Chicago mills can ship to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles by rail at a lower rate than is applied 
on Pittsburgh shipments, the rail and water rate from 
Pittsburgh is to the advantage of that district, from 
Pittsburgh to San Francisco being 66c. as against 
70c. from Chicago, while to Los Angeles the rate is 
70c. from Pittsburgh and 76c. from Chicago. Even at 
Western interior points the Chicago mills have no ad- 
vantage that will permit them at all times to obtain 
their full price plus freight. The rate from Pittsburgh 
and Lorain to common points in Utah is $1.15, while 
from Chicago it is 95c. to $1. Thus, even in shipping 
to that State the Chicago mills must adjust their mill 
price slightly downward in some cases to meet compe- 
tition. 

Multiple basings have made a knowledge of freight 
rates far more important to a clear understanding of 
the steel market. They have also resulted in efforts to 
alter present rate relationships. In the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corporation case, which has not yet been 
brought to a definite conclusion, the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict asked for a reduction in the fifth-class rates from 
Pittsburgh and an advance in the commodity rates on 
steel from Chicago to points in Indiana and southern 
Illinois. The Chicago district is still attempting to ob- 
tain Fourth Section relief in connection with rates to 
the Pacific Coast. 












































New Coke 
Blow- 
ing Engines, 
Two Structur- 
al Mills and 
Scrap Plant 


Ovens, 


PON the acquisition of the Lackawanna, Cam- 
| bria and Midvale properties in 1922 and 1923, 

the Bethlehem Steel Corporation undertook a 
onstruction program contemplating the modernization 
and development of the newly acquired plants to effect 
important economies in operation, and also the addition 
of finishing capacities both at these and at its other 
plants. 

This program, involving the expenditure of over 
$80,000,000, a generous portion of which was assigned 
to the Lackawanna Plant, is now nearing completion. 
The rebuilt open-hearth furnaces at the Lackawanna 
Plant started making steel in October. The first of 
the new structural mills went into scheduled operation 
n Dec. 14. The second of the new mills is nearing 
ompletion and will be in operation early in the spring, 
while the coke oven plant, the scrap reclaiming plant 
and the rebuilt blooming mill have been operating for 
some time. 

Removal of the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Co. from 
Scranton, Pa., to a tract of 1000 acres, immediately 
south of the city line of Buffalo and fronting on Lake 
Erie, was made at the end of the last century. The 
plot has an average width of 3000 ft. and is more than 
three miles long. Its location enables it to obtain its 
ore from the ranges in the Great Lakes district, with 
an all-water haul direct from the upper lake ports to 


Pusher Side of Koppers Coke Ovens, with Semet-Solvay Ovens at Extreme Right. 





A—New 35-In.-28-In. Structural Mill; B— 
Bessemer Steel Works; BF—Blast Furnaces, 
Alongside Ore-Ship Channel; BH—Blowing 
Engine House No. 3 (New Engines); BY— 
By-Product Recovery Plant (Rebuilt); C— 
Coke-Oven Plant (Largely New) ; D—New 18- 
In.-14-In. Mill; E—New Shipping Yard for 
Finished Steel; F—Foundry; G—Structural 


its own docks. It is likewise advantageously located 
for shipping its products, having access through the 
Erie Canal to New York for local eastern and foreign 
markets, as well as shipment by rail to New England, 
and by rail or water to Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago and 
other important consuming centers along the Great 
Lakes, and to the northwestern markets of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 

The new and rebuilt units making up the modern- 
ization program nearing completion at the Lackawanna 
plant, which are described in the following paragraphs, 
put the plant in a thoroughly modern condition capa- 
ble of most economical operation; thus bringing to 
realization the actuating motives back of the new de- 
velopments. 

New Coke Ovens 


Ten old batteries of by-product coke ovens, each 
containing 47 retorts, and one Solvay by-product bat- 





The coal hoppers, with con- 


veying system, appear above the ovens, as does the gas main. The short, thick stack alongside coal hoppers 
serves the quenching station. The top of its mate is barely visible 
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Lackawanna Steel 














Mills; M—Merchant Mills; MF—Machine and 
Forge Shops; 7—Blooming Mill No. 7 (Re- 
built) ; Of—Main Offices; OH1—Open-Hearth 
Steel Works No. 1 (Rebuilt); OH2—Open- 
Hearth Steel Works No. 2; P—Plate Mill: 
R—Rail Mill; RS—Roll Shop; S—Scrap Re- 
claiming Plant (New); SR—Structyral Re- 
pair Shop 


tery of 60 retorts, gave a total capacity of 66,000 tons 
of coke per month. The old coke ovens included 188 
of the Otte-Hoffman type and 281 Rothberg ovens. 
Five of the old batteries have been torn down to make 
way for new construction; the remaining five are being 
dismantled. 

Two new batteries of Koppers ovens, Becker type, 
of 57 ovens each, have been built and are operated 
together as one unit, while the 60 Solvay ovens in 
stalled in 1920 are operated as a separate unit. The 
monthly capacity of the 174 ovens in these two units 
is about 75,000 gross tons of coke from the use of 
105,000 gross tons of coal. The new Koppers ovens 
are running on a schedule of about 11% hr. between 
charges, and are so operated that one oven is pushed 
about every 6 min. This rapid operation is attributed 
to the new narrow type of oven. 

About 30,000 Ib. of coal per oven is charged into 
each of the Solvay ovens, which have a coke schedule 











Rebuilt Open- 
Hearth Fur- 
maces and 
Blooming Mill 
—Extensive 
Electrification 





of some 16% hr. This means 1800 lb. per oven per hr. 
In the new Koppers ovens the charge is 24,000 lb. per 
oven but, as the operating schedule is 11% hr., the 
output per oven becomes 2100 lb. per hr. The new 
ovens were first placed in operation on Sept. 3, 1924. 

Part of the by-product reclaiming system is new, 
use having been made of as much of the old system as 
could be worked into the new scheme. After passing 
the primary coolers, which are new, the gas goes from 
the (old) exhausters into the tar extractors. The satu- 
rators for obtaining direct ammonium sulphate are new, 
while one new still and condenser form a portion of 
this part of the plant. Six new centrifugal machines 
reclaim the ammonium sulphate. 

All the gas from the saturators goes to the benzol 
plant, passing through water coolers on the counter- 
current principle. This plant was all rebuilt, and the 
scrubbers well equipped with neW grids. There are 
three of these in series, operating counter current with 
wash oil. This oil, on returning bensolized to tanks, is 
later distilled for motor fuel, benzol, tuluol, zylol, sol- 
vent naphtha, etc. 

About 40 per cent of the gas produced in the coke 
ovens is used as fuel gas to heat the ovens. The re- 
maining 60 per cent is available for the heating fur- 
naces of the mills, for soaking pits and for a portion 
of the rebuilt open-hearth plant. None is used under 






Coal Handling and Storage Plant at West Side of Coke Oven Group. The bridge has a span of 300 ft. and a 
travel of about 1000 ft. Its capacity is 5% tons. Storage capacity is 200,000 tons. Coke screening station 


appears under bridge; at left is coal tower for feeding coke ovens 
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Layout of Southern Portion of Blowing Engine House No. 3, Comprising About Two-Thirds the Entire 
Length. Engines Nos. 5 to 9 are in position and at work. Nos. 1 to 4 are to replace the old Koerting 


engines at north end of building 





Coke Side of the New Koppers Ovens. At left in distance a car of new coke is being quenched. 
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steam drawn up the stacks is blown east by wind from off the lake 


ORE SHIP CHANNEL 





Layout of Coke Oven Plant. Top of drawing is west. The principal units are listed: 





{ A—Semet-Solvay Ovens E—Coal Breaker J—Benzol Plant 
: B—Koppers-Becker Ovens F'—Sereening Station K—Oil Coolers 
C—Car Dumper G—Cooling Coils L—Gas Booster House 
D—Coal-Handling Bridge H—Condenser and Ammonia House M—Repair Building 
N—Rail Loading Dock 
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boilers, as it is felt that better overall economy can be 
obtained by the use which is being made of it. A new 
gas booster was installed to force the gas to the fur- 
naces and other parts of the plant where it is to be 
used as fuel. 

One new portion of the coke oven plant is a screen- 
ing station of great flexibility, while the old screening 
station was remodeled. The quenching house for the 
two Koppers groups has two stacks which, by natural 
draft, pass off into the upper air all the steam pro- 
duced, thus saving the life of the steel work in the 
immediate vicinity. 

Coal handling equipment for all three batteries of 
ovens is new. The storage space, calculated for 200,000 
tons, is spanned by a Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. 











Because of Their 
Length, the En- 
gines Were Set 
at an Angle to 
the Walls of the 
Building 


traveling bridge of 5%-ton capacity, with a span of 300 
ft. and a travel of about 1000 ft. Coal coming in (it 
all comes in on cars) enters a car-dumper of the barrel 
type, capable of handling a 120-ton car. From the 
track hopper the coal is elevated by belt conveyor to a 
tower and from the tower it may go either directly to 
the ovens or into storage. Use of the bridge, of course, 
renders the system flexible and permits han@ling the 
coal according to the needs of the moment. 


New Gas-Driven Blowing Engines 


Five old Koerting blowing engines have been re- 
moved and scrapped to make way for a similar number 
of new blowing engines. Three remaining Koerting 
engines,-in the same blowing house, are scheduled for 
early removal, when four new engines will take their 
place. The five new engines, which are of Bethlehem 
design and manufacture, are horizontal and are de- 
pended upon to furnish blast for two furnaces and half 
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that for a third. This is accomplished on the same 
consumption of blast furnace gas as was formerly re- 
quired to blow one blast furnace with three of the old 
engines. The new engines, which are run at about 65 
r.p.m., have gas cylinders 47 in. in diameter and (in 
tandem) air cylinders 84 in. in diameter. The stroke 
is 60 in. 

In spite of the cleaning which the gas obtained on 
leaving the blast furnaces, there still remains in it 
enough dust and other sediment to cause trouble by 
gumming up the engine valves or scoring the cylinders. 
Consequently two secondary washers of the Theisen 
type have been placed in the engine room. These oper- 
ate at a peripheral speed of about 5000 ft. per min. and, 
using only a small quantity of water, remove nearly 





New Bethlehem Gas Engines En- 
gaged in Blowing “Wind” for Blast 
Furnaces. The two views are from 
opposite ends of the room. In up- 
per view two blast lines will be 
noted along left side of building. 
The remaining old Koerting en- 
gines are at far end 


all of the residual dust. So efficient have they proved 
that no dust trouble has been experienced. 

Flexibility is provided by the manner of tying up 
the cold blast mains. The scheme provides for cross 
connections, both inside and outside this blowing engine 
house, between mains going to different furnaces. 
When tne change has been completed, and nine of the 
new engines are at work, it will be possible to use any 
engine or any group of engines on any one of the fur- 
naces or group of furnaces included in this particular 
tie-up. 


Changes at No. 1 Open-Hearth 


Fourteen open-hearth furnaces in the plant known 
as No. 1 open-hearth steel works consisted of six 60-ton 
stationary furnaces designed and installed by Alex 
Laughlin & Co., Pittsburgh, in 1902, five 100-ton fur- 
naces built about 1907 and three additional 100-ton 
furnaces built in 1911. 

A portion of the reconstruction program involved 
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Rebui!* Open-Hearth furnaces 


WELFARE | WELFARE HOUSE | [Tar Storace] 
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o- 100° 200 
General Layout of No. 1 Open-Hearth Steel Works as 
cranes and six standard gage railroad tracks, takes the 


entire rebuilding of the six old Laughlin furnaces. Be- 
cause of the fact that these are now designed to operate 
on coke oven gas or tar or both, it was possible to 
install 100-ton furnaces in the space (73% ft. centers) 
formerly occupied by the 60-ton units. Only a single 
uptake and regenerator chamber at each end is needed, 
because the fuel does not have to be heated, hence the 
familiar “dog house” is omitted. These furnaces have 
been completed and are in operation. 

Rebuilding of this group of furnaces necessitated 
partial rebuilding of the entire structure housing all 
fourteen furnaces. In the first place the hot metal 
track had to be strengthened, to carry the heavier 
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charges. This was done from the 600-ton mixer at the 
north end of the building to the dolomite house at the 
south. Crane runways on both the charging side and 
the tapping side had to be strengthened considerably 
for the new equipment, new crane girders and columns 
being installed. This was required because the ladle 
cranes are handling a heavier load than ever before. 
A new 165-ton ladle crane was put up. At the same 
time the heavier loads on the charging side are being 
handled with a new 75-ton hot-metal crane. Both these 
new cranes are of Alliance make. One new 10-ton 
Whiting jib crane was installed at each furnace, to 
handle the spout, etc. 

Formerly the ladle cranes in this building had the 
cages on the furnace side of the bay. From this posi- 
tion a better view was had of the teeming of ingots, 
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Rebuilt. The new stock yard at right, with four 10-ton 
place of a cramped yard formerly located between the 


but considerations of safety for the men and other 
reasons dictated shifting all these cages to the pouring 
side of the bay. 

Three new pouring platforms were installed, one at 
either end and one at the middle of the length on the 
west side of the shop. An escape platform running 
the entire length of the shop, on a level with the floor 
of the ladle crane cages, was put in, to permit the crane 
operators, in case of a spill, to get away. Both ends 
of the escape platform are connected with the charging 
floor by walkways, at the extreme ends of the building. 

Previously the stockyard was immediately east of 
the building and extended its full length. A single 


Section of New Stock 
Platform at Rear of 
Open-Hearth Charging 
Floor. The bin house 
handles limestone, dolo- 
mite, fluorspar and 
other materials. Scrap 
is loaded elsewhere and 


T brought up to the 
tracks on stock plat- 
form for delivery to 

the furnaces 
ay 


track outside the building, on charging floor level, took 
care of charging box cars. Boxes were hoisted to that 
point and placed on cars by the use of the stockyard 
cranes, while boxes for scrap were loaded either on the 
ground or on the upper level by means of a magnet. 
If loaded on the ground, they had to be hoisted one by 
one and placed on the cars on the upper level. 

All this now has been done away with. A new 
stockyard, immediately north of the old one, was been 
established, with four 10-ton cranes of 90-ft. span for 
handling scrap and other materials. There are six 
parallel tracks running the length of this yard, three 
for railroad cars, two for scrap and other buggies with 
charging boxes being loaded, while the westerly track 
is the running track for drags of material to be charged 
into the furnaces, 
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gas producer house and the charging floor. Furnaces 
and the whole structure strengthened and renovated. 


Connection between the stockyard and the open- 
hearth charging floor level is by means of an embank- 
ment and a trestle. On passing from the stockyard to 
the trestle track the cars go over a Strait Scale Co. 
railroad track scale of 150-ton capacity, on which they 
are weighed, four at a time. This scale has unusually 


Charging Floor of Rebuilt Open-Hearth Plant, Showing No. 2 Furnace in Foreground and Nos. 
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New ladle and hot-metal charging cranes were installed 
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1 to 6 were entirely rebuilt to a much larger size 


For tar storage two large tanks have been placed 
in one end of the old producer gas house, the producers 
having been removed. Two pumps with interconnecting 
valves send the material to the furnaces as required. 


The tar is kept at a definite temperature and pressure. 


Producers still are used for furnaces No. 7 to No. 14, 
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3 to 6 Beyond. 


All the flooring and its supports, crane runways and columns and many other structural features are new. 
Six furnaces, on rebuilding, were enlarged from 60 to 100 tons capacity and fitted for using tar or coke oven 
gas as fuel for melting and refining 


complete and adequate ventilation and drainage system 
Two new 85-ton standard-gage locomotives are used. 
On the upper level, outside the building, are now 
three tracks in place of the one originally, two of them 
running full length. Crossovers and other switching 
facilities* have much simplified the operation of charg- 
ing each furnace while carrying on other operations at 
other furnaces. One of the upper level tracks is over 
a system of stock bins for limestone, ore, fluorspar 
and other similar materials, the cars dumping directly 
into the bins. On the lower level, beneath the bins, is 
a track handling charging box cars, which are hauled 
back and forth by a car haul with distant control. 
Loading is by the usual gate method at each bin. 
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but approximately one-half of the entire producer plant 
was dismantled when the six furnaces were rebuilt for . 
use of the fluid fuel. 

Blaw-Knox damper type reversing valves, electri- 
cally operated, are used in conjunction with the newly 
built furnaces. These take the place of the old mush- 
room type Lackawanna valves which formerly. were 
used for these furnaces and which still are used for the 
eight furnaces which were not rebuilt. All hydraulic 
door hoists on the stationary furnaces in both No. 1 
and No. 2 open-hearth shops have been replaced by mo- 
tor operated equipment. 
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Ferrous Metallurgy in 1925 


Technical Developments in Steel, Iron and Alloys— 
Contributions of Research—Progress in Heat 
Treatment—Improved Testing Equipment 


BY H. M. 


1925 have been varied and numerous. Continued 

efforts have been made to improve methods for 
the beneficiation of iron and manganese ores. Im- 
provements for the blast furnace have been suggested 
and a method for mechanically repairing the sides and 
bottom of the open-hearth furnace has been devised 
and put into operation. A new pyrometer has ap- 
peared and two new binocular microscopes have been 
placed on the market for the study of sands, ores and 
the macrostructure and fractures of metals. A com- 
mercial method for the manufacture of electrolytic iron 
tubes and sheets from impure blast furnace pig iron 
has been established, and many important researches 
have been reported concerning the physical properties 
of steels and their metallography and heat treatment. 
Space is available only for a brief reference to the 
more important of these developments. 


[) ‘tees nave been in ferrous metallurgy during 


Iron and Manganese Ores 


C. Japffe in a paper entitled, “Manganiferous Iron 
Ores of the Cuyuna District, Minnesota” (Mining and 
Metallurgy, November, 1925), pointed out that there 
are two principal classes of these ores, described the 
previous production and pointed out that ample re- 
serves are available for some time to come. 

C. P. McCormack in his paper entitled, “Economics 


of the Cuyuna Manganiferous Iron Ores” (Mining and 


Metallurgy, May, 1925), pointed out that these ores can 
be a principal source of manganese for the iron and 
steel industry in the United States when metallurgical 
methods are adjusted as a whole, so as to use run-of- 
mine ore. 

Lake Superior iron ore prices were established for 
1925 at a reduction of 50c. a ton for non-Bessemer 
ores, making it the lowest price since 1916. On Bes- 
semer ores the reduction was from 60 to 61c. per ton, 
and the Bessemer differential on iron content was 
wiped out. 

Refractories 


The American Refractories Institute was organized 
at a meeting held at the Mellon Institute of Industrial 


BOYLSTON 


Research in April to encourage cooperation between 
manufacturers and consumers of refractories, and for 
studying materials going into the manufacture of re- 
fractories, the thermal conductivity of refractories 
and: determination of heat absorption and radiation, 
and the reason for spalling in present day silica and 
clay brick. 
Sponge Iron 


Further work has been done in the production of 
sponge iron at the Northwest Experiment Station of 
the United States Bureau of Mines by E. P. Barrett 
and B. M. Larsen. The object of this work is to de- 
velop a commercial method for the production of sponge 
iron, which can be used either as a reagent for pre- 
cipitating metals such as lead, copper or silver from 
solution, or as a cheap form of metal for conversion 
into iron or steel by melting. 


Blast Furnace Design and Operation 


The new No. 2 blast furnace of the Indiana Harbor 
Works, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., was blown in 
March 23, 1925. The stack is rated at 700 tons and 
has a height of 95 ft., a bosh of 24 ft. and a hearth 
of 20% ft., a working volume of 28,690 cu. ft., and is 
fitted with 16 tuyeres. The skip incline is supported 
independently of the shell and the coke screening facil- 
ities are unique. The four stoves are of side-combus- 
tion 2-pass design and the linings include Celite insula- 
tion brick. Blast is furnished by an Ingersoll-Rand 
turboblower of a 4-stage design, driven by a 7-stage 
impulse turbine and capable of supplying 60,000 cu. ft. 
of free air per min. at a pressure of 30 lb. A McKee 
type revolving distributor was included. (Iron Trade 
Review, Dec. 3, 1925, page 1401). 

S. P. Kinney and F. B. McKenzie have proposed a 
new design of blast furnace hearth and bosh construc- 
tion, involving elliptical or similar sections, for obtain- 
ing high combustion efficiency. (THE IRON AGE, Feb. 
12, 1925, page 476). 

R. A. Sherman (THE Iron AGg, April 9, 1925, page 
1043), published the results of experiments to deter- 
mine the combustibility of blast furnace coke, main- 
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taining that an accurate measure of the combustibility 
of coke under the conditions mentioned can be deter- 
mined by the composition of the gases leaving a fuel 
bed of given thickness and of a given size of coke. The 
combustibility is determined as a percentage of the 
maximum obtainable combustibility. 

W. G. Imhoff and D. E. Ackerman, (THE IRON AGE, 
Jan. 15, 1925, pages 203 to 211), have developed a re- 
search method for use at blast furnaces. By a system 
of special code symbols for designating observed con- 
ditions in the iron, slag, smoke, etc., a complete record 
of every cast can be made for later study. 


Ferroalloys 


T. Swann (Mining and Metallurgy, January, 1925,) 
calls attention to the production of ferrophosphorus in 
electric furnaces and points out that there are two 
grades, one containing 17 to 19 per cent, and the other 
23 to 25 per cent phosphorus, and that these alloys are 
having an increasing use in the steel industry. 

The committee on ferroalloys of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials presented, at the annual 
convention in June, new specifications covering the 
leading alloys in this field. These are being considered 
by the committee. 


The Foundry 


Sand problems and foundry costs held the center of 
the stage at the annual convention of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association in Syracuse in October, 1925. 
There were over 60 papers presented at the convention, 
which was also marked by one of the largest exhibits 
since the war, the floor space occupied being approxi- 
mately 57,000 sq. ft. 

R. A. Fiske (THE IRON AGE, Nov. 19, 1925, page 
1383), describes a scheme for the hydraulic washing 
of heavy castings to remove molding sand, thus saving 
much time and foundry floor space. The process re- 
covers practically all of the core and surface sand and 
a great deal of the core iron which is not damaged by 
the process. 

H. W. Dietert and William Myler have devised a 
method of recording the temperatures of molten cast 
iron as it issues from the cupola by placing a thermo- 
couple shielded from air currents at a fixed distance 
above the iron stream in the spout. The results ob- 
tained have proved conclusively that the foundry is 
capable of judging from its use whether the iron is in 
a satisfactory pouring condition for a given class of 


work. For this device the two men were awarded the 
S. Obermayer prize. (THE IRON AGE, Oct. 15, 1925, 
page 1044). 


M. S. Clawson (THE IRON AGE, Nov. 12, 1925, page 
1310), describes the making of metal molds by a new 
“plastic process.” This process includes a new electric 
resistance furnace for melting the metal, and a method 
by which castings are made to almost exact size and 
form so that only grinding and finishing are required 
to produce a complete die for stamping or a mold for 
forming materials. 

F. K. Vial published (THE IRon AGg, Feb. 12, 1925, 
page 473) results of experiments on the desulphuriza- 
tion of iron, in a foundry making chilled iron car 
wheels, by the use of soda ash compound in the ladle, 
and was able to remove readily upwards of 40 per 
cent of the sulphur on small tests, and about one-third 
of the sulphur content when working on full size heats 
of iron in a bull ladle. 


Mechanical Puddling Furnaces 


F. H. Dechant (THE IRON AGE, Oct. 29, 1925, page 
1175) described before the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, at its fall meeting in October, the Ely fur- 
nace of square section, mounted on carrier rings, per- 
mitting its oscillation at will for the mechanical pud- 
dling of iron. The furnace produces an 800-lb. puddled 
ball and a special squeezer was designed for handling it. 

J. P. Roe (THE IRON AGE, Oct. 29, 1925, page 1175) 
described the latest form of his mechanical puddler, 
the form being rectangular, 12 ft. wide and 24 ft. long. 
The weight of the ball is 1200 lb. and five heats con- 
stitute a 12-hr. turn. 
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James Aston (THE IRON AGE, Oct. 29, 1925, page 
1176) described his process for making iron syn- 
thetically by producing his metal in a Bessemer, open- 
hearth or electric furnace, and then pouring the molten 
refined metal into a bath of molten slag held at about 
2100 deg. Fahr. 


Electrolytic Iron 


The Niagara Electrolytic Iron Co., Niagara Falls, 


N. Y., began production of electrolytic iron tubes last 
year. This process, described in THE IRON AGE, Sept. 
10, 1925, uses an anode of cast iron, cast directly at 


the blast furnace, and a cathode in the form of a 
grease-coated steel mandrel which revolves rapidly 
while deposition is taking place. The electrolyte is 
ferrous chloride which is pumped-continuously througn 
the deposition cells and through tanks where the liquor 
is recuperated with iron in the form of steel turnings 
and chips. The tanks are made of concrete impreg- 
nated to a depth of several inches with molten sulphur. 

The process is a modification of the French Boucha- 
yet process in use at Grenoble, France, and the plant 
at present is equipped with a total of 140 cells which, 
with the additions contemplated for the immediate 
future, will bring the plant to a capacity of about 7 
tons of fresh material per day. Special apparatus has 
been installed for annealing the tubes, stripping them 
from the mandrel and slitting them into strips when 
desired. Material will be available for oil cans, cart- 
ridges, door knobs, grease cups, vacuum bottles, disks, 
bottles for ammonia and other gases, high grade hinges, 
metallic hose, toys, ferrules, electric ingot iron and for 
general deep drawing for a wide variety of purposes. 


The Open-Hearth Furnace 


Four new 125-ton stationary open-hearth furnaces 
recently put in operation at the Fairfield Works of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Fairfield, Ala., 
have a unique arrangement of regenerator chambers, 
which are built on converging angles giving direct con- 
nection with the chimney. Waste heat boilers of the 
marine fire tube type are provided. The furnaces burn 
either tar, by-product gas or oil. 

A very important development has been promul- 
gated by the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers which has formed a special sub- 
committee on open-hearth steel practice. Two meetings 
were held during the year, the second at Cleveland in 
October, at which more than 30 steel companies were 
represented, together with a number of consulting en- 
gineers, members of the Bureau of Mines and repre- 
sentatives of two of the large makers of refractories. 
Considerable progress is being made and full, free and 
frank discussions took place which augur well for the 
future. Various sub-committees were appointed, as 
for instance, on furnace design, practice and yield, and 
refractories respectively, to bring about an exchange 
of information which will result in great benefit to the 
industry. E. A. Whitworth is chairman of the com- 
mittee, which is a sub-committee of the Iron and Steel 
Committee of the A. I. M. and M. E., L. B. Linde- 
muth is secretary and the committee had been given 
its real impetus by J. V. W. Reynders, president of the 
institute. 

C. H. Herty, Jr., read a paper before the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers in 
February on “Some Factors Affecting the Elimination 
of Sulphur from the Basic Open-Hearth Process,” point- 
ing out among other things that a direct ratio exists 
between the concentration of sulphur dioxide over the 
bath and the amount of sulphur picked up by the scrap 
during melting, and that a direct ratio also exists be- 
tween the concentration of sulphur dioxide over the 
bath and the concentration of the sulphur in a slag 
containing lime when sufficient time has been allowed 
for equilibrium to be established. 

A machine for repairing open-hearth furnace slag 
lines is described in THe Iron AGE, Dec. 17, 1925. By 
means of this machine, which is marketed by the Blaw- 
Knox Co., dolomite is fed from an overhead hopper 
large enough to hold material for two furnaces. From 
the hopper the dolomite falls through a cone-shaped 
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chute into the groove of an 18-in. pulley which re- 
volves and throws out the dolomite by centrifugal force. 
It is said that the time required for making the back 
wall is seldom more than four or five minutes. It is 
quite possible that a development of this machine may 
tend toward the design of wider hearths and better 
proportions of width to length than exist at present 
in the open-hearth. 

J. H. Hruska (THE IRON AGE, Nov. 12, 1925, page 
1305) gives in the form of a graphic curve the results 
of many observations on the proper time of pouring 
large ingots. 

Soak ng Pits 

T. F. Baily described in THE IRON AGE, Feb. 26, 
1925, page 617, the experience of the Donner Steel Co. 
with electrically heated soaking pits, demonstrating 
that the use of these pits gives a better quality of 
heating, due to accurate control of temperature, uni- 
formity of heating, and elimination of scale while in 
the pit, elimination of cutting of the ingot as in the 
case of sharp gas flames, and the production of better 
surface on the blooms. He maintains that the cost 
of heating is actually less than by any other means, 
provided the ingots can be charged into the pit at such 





temperatures as are now common in steel mill practice. 
He also claims a saving of space, making it possible 
to install twice as many pits in a given area, together 
with economy in construction of foundations. 


The Rolling Mill 


An improved process for making seamless steel 
tubes was recently installed at the steel works of 
Messrs. Howell & Co., Ltd., Sheffield, England. The 
process, known as the Wellman-Peters process, was 
designed by the Wellman-Smith-Owen Engineering Cor- 
poration, Ltd., London, the British associate of the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland. The new 
process is also known as the push-bench process and 
consists in pressing a heated square billet into a hollow 
thimble-shaped billet, which is inserted on a mandrel 
and pushed through a series of reducing dies. Later 
the tube and mandrel are passed through a reeling or 
polishing machine, removing the mandrel, and then 
through sizing rolls and on to the automatic cooling 
bench (Iron Trade Review, Oct. 29, 1925, page 1079). 

J. D. Knox (Iron Trade Review, Feb. 19, 1925, page 
503) describes a new automatic doubler and a tin-pot 
feeder, intended to do away with much of the heavy 
labor in the tin plate mill, and which bid fair to revo- 
lutionize the industry by the rearrangement of certain 
steps in the rolling process. 
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In THE IRON AGE of Nov. 19, 1925, page 1375, is 
described a scraping device whereby billets and bars 
can be cleaned during the process of rolling without 
reducing the tonnage produced. Vertical and hori- 
zontal acting knives scrape off surface imperfections, 
such as heavy scale, scabs and slivers from the billet 
during the process. 


Stainless Steel 


The Hamilton-Evans direct process for production 
of stainless iron was described by H. S. Primrose in a 
paper before a meeting of the Manchester (England) 
Association of Engineers, and an abstract of this 
article will be found on page 479 of THE IRON AGE, 
Feb, 12, 1925. 


Properties of Metals at High Temperature 


T. D. Lynch, N. L. Mochel and P. J. McVetty (June 
meeting, A. S. T. M.) have written a paper entitled, 
“Tensile Properties of Metals at High Temperature, 
Showing Effect of Stress and Time,” pointing out that 
the proportional limit of the customary short time 
tensile test has a definite physical meaning at low tem- 
perature for medium carbon steel, and that continuous 
creep at or below this stress is not to be expected. 


A Physicist of 
the United States 
Bureau of Stand- 
ards Testing the 
Magnetic Proper- 
ties of a Sample 
of Electrical 
Sheet Metal. 
Over $10,000,000 
worth of sheet 
steel is purchased 
annually in the 
United States on 
the basis of speci- 
fications as to its 
magnetic proper- 
ties 


T. M. Jasper discussed the endurance limits at va- 
rious temperatures of some wrought ferrous metals 
and their relation to tensile strength, in a paper en- 
titled “Typical Static and Fatigue Tests on Steel at 
Elevated Temperatures.” (June meeting, A. S. T. M.) 
Special attention was drawn to the fact that, at tem- 
peratures of from 400 to 600 deg. Fahr. the tensile 
strengths are materially lower when tests are made 
with very slow increase in load above the proportional 
limits than when carried out at ordinary laboratory 
speeds of testing. Work on the strength of metals at 
high temperatures is of increasing importance, seeing 
that higher steam temperatures are demanded in power 
plants and certain industrial process work. 


New and Improved Testing Instruments 


The Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, has put on 
the market a 4-wheel, vertical spindle, metallographic 
grinding and polishing machine which bids fair to be- 
come the standard type of vertical spindle machine. 
It is typical of Warner & Swasey products in the matter 
of excellent design and construction, and runs without 
vibration or jumping. The disks can be run individually 
or all together. 

The measurement of the lateral rebound of a 10-mm. 
ball falling vertically on the previously prepared sur- 
face of a test specimen forms the principle of the 
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Sauveur “Durometer” for testing the hardness of steel 
and other metals. The specimen is set at an angle of 
45 degrees.’ 

A new series of recording and indicating pyrometer 
instruments with noble and base metal thermocouples 
has been placed on the market by the Republic Flow 
Meters Co. The instruments are simple and rugged 
in construction; interchangeability of parts, combined 
with a high degree of accuracy, are notable features. 
The Brown Instrument Co. and Charles Englehard have 
also impreved their pyrometer recorders. 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. has placed on the 
market a new wide field binocular microscope with 
paired eye pieces and objectives for the examination 
of macrostructure and metal fractures at magnifica- 
tions ranging from 7 to 30 diameters. It is also useful 
for the study of foundry sands, refractories and ores. 
E. Leitz has placed a somewhat similar instrument 
on the market. 


Furnaces for Heai Treatment of Steel 


One of the interesting developments during the vear 
has been that of electrically heated furnaces for the 
heat treatment of steel on a large scale, and the de- 
signers of gas-burning furnaces have also sought to 
increase the efficiency of these furnaces by means of 
automatic controls and recuperators. 

A new electrically heated furnace for tempering 
hardened steel parts, described by J. W. Harsch (Trans. 
A. S. S. T., September, 1925, page 340), includes a 
novel fan system for circulating the warm air in the 
furnace for promoting uniform temperature conditions. 

C. L. Ipsen (Trans. A. S. S. T., July, 1925, page 36) 
has shown that the cost of the heat treatment of steel 
depends on many factors besides the installation cost 
of the furnace and the cost of fuel, the latter being 
often lower than that of other single factors. He 
demonstrated that a statement of the efficiency of a 
heat-treating furnace must be based on the operating 
cycle, and showed that the efficiency of an electrically 
heated furnace may vary from 33 to 78 per cent, de- 
pending on the cycle and the material to be heated. 

S. P. Rockwell’ has designed and placed on the 
market a new apparatus for determining when steel has 
passed through the critical range on heating by meas- 
uring its dilatation, and O. E. Harder, R. L. Dowdell 
and A. C. Forsyth’ have described a similar method. 


Progress in Heat Treatment Research 


It has been pointed out by C. J. Stark (Trans. 
A. S. S. T., December, 1925, page 721) that over 
3,000,000 tons of steel are now being scientifically heat 
treated every year. The field of greatest progress has 
been in the automobile industry. The railroads have 
been slow in the use of such material, but are beginning 
to evince a greater interest in heat-treated steels for 
material for locomotives and cars. 

The seventh annual convention and steel exposition 
of the American Society for Steel Treating was held 
in Cleveland, Sept. 14 to 18. There was a total of 
over 40,000 persons at the exhibition, which occupied 
more than 40,000 sq. ft. of floor space in the Cleveland 
Public Auditorium. The exhibits numbered 180 and 
many were turned away for lack of space. The value 
of the exhibits was estimated at $2,000,000. Many of 
the exhibitors expressed the opinion that it was the 
most successful exposition of its kind ever held. Over 
5000 members, exhibitors and guests were registered, 
and some 58 per cent of the membership of the society 
attended, which was a record in itself. The attendance 
at the technical sessions was usually not less than 250 
persons, while at one session there were over 500. The 
technical papers were of unusually high grade and were 
practically all pre-printed, for the first time in the 
history of the society. The society is doing a unique 
and important work and this convention marks an tm- 
portant step in its history. 

A joint committee for the preparation of standard 
definitions of terms relating to heat treating has been 





1 Described in a paper read before the Cleveland conven- 
tee of the American 
1925. 


ciety for Steel Treating, September, 
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organized by the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, the American Society for Steel Treating and 
the Society of Automotive Engineers. This committee 
of nine members, three from each society, has already 
had one meeting and decided on definitions for some of 
the common terms and is now considering “heat treat- 
ment,” “annealing, hardening,” etc. 


” « 


Quenching Carbon Steels 


By means of a special quenching device which he 
designed for use in the commercial production of bolts 
and rivets, Major R. H. Smith (Trans. A. S. S. T., 
May, 1925, page 569) was able to obtain tensile 
strengths as high as 160,000 lb. per sq. in. on low- 
carbon steels (0.09 to 0.15 per cent C.) without reducing 
the ductility dangerously. 

H. J. French’ and O. Z. Klopsch describe results of 
experiments to show the effects of initial temperature 
and mass in quenching high-carbon steels. 

Work has been in progress at the United States 
Bureau of Standards to determine the predominating 
factor in aqueous quenching solutions in order that 
predictions as to the necessary solutions and concen- 
trations can be made for any desired cooling velocity. 
Motion pictures have been taken of samples during the 
actual quenching and special apparatus is now being 
designed and built for pressure quenching for obtaining 
increased cooling rates for a given solution and for 
making emulsions of oil and water without the use of 
air in order to obtain cooling rates intermediate be- 
tween those obtained by water and oil. 

C. Benedicks, K. G. Lundt and W. H. Dearden 
(Trans. A. S. S. T., April, 1925, page 445) describe 
the fundamental factors for obtaining sharp thermal 
curves and recommend a pear-shaped specimen for 
thermal critical point determinations. 

S. N. Petrenko (Trans. A. S. S. T., November, 1925, 
page 519) compares slow bend and impact notched bar 
tests on steel and other metals in order to determine 
whether the slow bend test might be used as a substi- 
tute for, or as an addition to, the impact test. He 
found that the impact test in ordinary routine practice 
was more convenient than the slow bend test. He 
derived an empirical formula in which the slow bend 
and the impact value is shown as a sum of two terms, 
one of which is proportional to the radius of the notch 
and the other to the square of the net thickness of the 
specimen. He found that, for tough materials, the 
impact and slow bend values are little affected by the 
radius of the notch but greatly affected by the net 
thickness of the specimen; while the reverse is true 
for brittle materials. 

C. B. Sawyer (Trans. A. S. S. T., September, 1925, 
page 291) has reviewed a large number of articles 
dealing with nitrogen in steel and he gives conclusions 
from his own work on the subject. 

H. J. French and T. G. Digges (Trans. A. S. S. T., 
December, 1925, page 681) obtain, from experiments 
with nickel, tantalum, cobalt and molybdenum in high- 
speed steels, suggestions that the advantages gained 
by the addition of nickel and cobalt in these steels are 
associated with the heat treatment rather than the 
composition. 

M. A. Grossman’ and E. C. Bain have studied low 
tungsten tool steels containing somewhat over 1 per 
cent carbon and 8 per cent tungsten, obtaining data on 
the hardness, toughness, shrinkage and microscopic 
structure of two types of these steels, namely oil and 
water-hardening types. 

W. E. Ruder (Trans. A. S. S. T., July, 1925, page 
23) has shown that the magnetic permeability of silicon 
steel crystals, having their cube edges perpendicular 
and parallel to the direction of the applied flux, is from 
10 to 25 times as great as those crystals which have 
their cube edges at an angle. 


Study of Magnet Steels 


Dr. J. A. Mathews, as the 1925 Henry Marion Howe 
lecturer of the A. I. M. and M. E., and also in the 
Transactions of the American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing, November, 1925, page 565, has pointed out that 
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according to his long experience, for all normal harden- 
ing mediums in high-carbon steels and in the usual 
engineering alloy steels, austenite is always present 
with martensite; that in a wide variety of alloy steels, 
notably those capable of hardening readily in oil, there 
is more austenite retained after oil quenching than 
after the usual water quenching. He states, also, his 
belief that austenite is a cause of increased magnetic 
permanence or retentivity in those alloys capable of 
hardening readily in oil. 

The coercive force and residual induction of mag- 
net steels have been studied by J. R. Adams’ and 
F. E. Goeckler as applied to commercial problems, 
especially with regard to the factors which have the 
greatest influence on these values, namely, composi- 
tion, melting, casting, rolling or forging and heat 
treatment. 

R. P. DeVries (Trans. A. S. S. T., August, 1925, 
page 139) has studied several types of magnet steels 
for use in radio equipment and has pointed out that 
neither residual induction nor coercive force should be 
at a maximum but that a high average should be ob- 
tained for both. 


Case Hardee ning Proble ms 


Hugh Rodman (Trans. A. S. S. T., May, 1925, page 
635) has studied the effect of alkalis in carburizing 
compounds, and has demonstrated that the energizing 
effect of carbonate additions varies according to the 
position of the alkali or alkali earth in the periodic 
system. He found that the energizing effect increases 
with the increasing atomic weight of the alkali earth, 
and decreases with increasing atomic weight of the 
alkali. 

B. F. Shepherd (Trans. A. S. S. T., June, 1925, 
page 774) has prepared a recommended practice for 
the carburizing and heat treatment of carburized ob- 
jects which, with minor changes, was adopted as a 
tentative recommended practice by the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials. 


Dendritic Segregation 


Dr. Albert Sauveur and Dr. V. N. Krivobok pre- 
pared for the September, 1925, meeting of the Iron 
and Steel Institute a brief but important paper on 
dendritic segregation on iron-carbon alloys, arriving 
at the conclusions that the presence of oxygen alone in 
pure iron is not sufficient to produce persistent dendritic 
segregation; that phosphorus, in the substantial ab- 
sence of any other element, may cause persistent den- 
dritic segregation; that carbon, in the substantial 
absence of any other element, may cause persistent 
dendritic segregation, provided solidification has been 
sufficiently rapid to prevent its complete diffusion, 
showing that alpha ferrite is capable of retaining 
some carbon in solution, and that the ferrite in the 
fillings contains more carbon than the ferrite in the 
axes; that the presence of both carbon and phosphorus 
results in a more intense and persistent dendritic seg- 
regation; that the presence of 0.39 per cent phosphorus 
in an alloy containing 0.17 per cent carbon causes the 
carbon to be completely driven from the fillings into 
the axes, resulting in dendrites consisting of pearlite 
axes and of ferrite fillings; that the presence of oxy- 
gen in alloys containing phosphorus or carbon, or both, 
does not appear to intensify dendritic segregation; and 
that alpha ferrite is capable, after slow cooling, of 
retaining in solution at least 0.06 per cent of carbon. 

Dr. V. N. Krivobok (Trans. A. S. S. T., April, 1925, 
page 457) has studied secondary crystallization in iron- 
carbon alloys, and has pointed out the extreme impor- 
tance of the structure of cast steel objects which are 
to be heat treated, and has traced the genesis of the 
formation of two extreme types of structure back to 
the zone of their origin and formation. 


Influence of Cold Work 


Dr. F. C. Langenberg (Trans. A. S. S. T., October, 
1925, page 447) has studied the effect of cold work on 
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the strength of large hollow cylinders, and has de- 
scribed a process of manufacture by which the physical 
properties of large size, simple hollow cylinders, such 
as gun tubes, may be greatly increased over the usual 
properties obtained. He describes the manufacture of 
gun tubes by the cold working process and the effect of 
the annealing operation on the elastic strength of cold- 
worked, simple and compound cylinders after the appli- 
cation of various amounts of cold work. 

Dr. V. N. Krivobok (Trans. A. S. S. T., December, 
1925, page 703) has studied thermal disturbances and 
recrystallization in cold-worked steel, and has found 
a new critical point similar to the usual critical points 
but opposite in sign, which he designates by the term 
“Ax.” He believes this point to indicate both recrystal- 
lization and a relief of internal strains, and that its 
appearance must be closely connected with the specific 
properties imparted to a metal by cold working. 


Metallographic Problems 


C. O. Burgess and J. R. Vitella (Trans. A. S. S. T., 
April, 1925, page 486) gives a special method of prepa- 
ration for eliminating the possibility of error arising 
in the examination of poorly prepared samples. 

Dr. W. M. Mitchell (Trans. A. S. S. T., May, 1925, 
page 618) discusses the relation of resolving power, 
magnification and enlargement in photomicrography. 
He has calculated the maximum theoretical resolving 
power of the microscope and emphasizes that it is not 
always a question of what can be seen, but of how 
easily one can see it, and calls attention to the fact 
that a proper enlargement beyond that producing maxi- 
mum resolution of detail is permissible and helpful. 


F. F. Lucas has continued his experimental work 
on photomicrography at unusually high magnifications 
and has developed a special microscope using ultra 
violet light for this work. 


R. J. Guthrie has described his special methods of 
preparing samples of metal for photomicrography at 
high magnifications, and has published (Trans. A. S. 
S. T., January, 1925, page 4, and May, 1925, page 337) 
examples of his work at high magnifications. 


X-Ray Spectrometry 


K. Heindlhofer and F. L. Wright (Trans. A. S. S. T., 
January, 1925, page 34) have applied the X-ray dif- 
fraction method to reveal the nature of a transforma- 
tion occurring while tempering quenched ball steel, 
and has shown that austenite is invariably present in 
the specimen; that this austenite transforms at tem- 
peratures between 200 and 260 deg. C., and that during 
this transformation the formation of an intermediate 
hard product (martensite) is indicated. They also show 
that this intermediate product was subjected simul- 
taneously to tempering on account of the prevailing 
temperature, 

E. L. Reed, in his Carnegie Scholarship Memoir, 
1925, Iron and Steel Institute, reported the results of 
an “Investigation of the Properties of Iron-Carbon 
Alloys (A) Melted in Vacuum, (B) Melted in Air” 
and among other conclusions has arrived at the follow- 
ing: The vacuum-melted alloys were, as a rule, much 
sounder and freer from inclusions than the correspond- 
ing air-melted ingots; neither carbon alone nor oxygen 
alone, or jointly, causes permanent dendritic segrega- 
tion; added elements, especially phosphorus and nickel, 
resulted in dendritic segregation; the air-melted alloys, 
after heating in air followed by quenching, contain 
more martensite than the vacuum-melted samples after 
heating in vacuum followed by quenching; cases quite 
free from nitride needles were obtained in case-hard- 
ening in air vacuum-melted alloys, while the cases of 
similar alloys melted in air contained numerous nitride 
needles, besides being less thick; in case-hardening in 
vacuum with the compound described there was little 
absorption of carbon, with the exception of the vacuum- 
melted alloy containing 0.135 per cent phosphorus, and 
to a less degree with the vacuum-melted alloy contain- 
ing 0.610 per cent copper, both of which were more 
deeply carburized; the Ars point generally occurs at a 
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lower temperature in the air-melted alloys than in the 
vacuum-melted samples; the brittleness of electro- 
lytically deposited iron is removed without any ap- 
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parent change of structure by heating to 343 deg. C., 
while recrystallization was observed after heating to 
675 deg. C. 


Non-Ferrous Metals in 1925 


Importance of Research—Technical and Economic 
Features—Rapid Strides in Aluminum and Its 


Alloys—Nickel Developments a Feature 


BY W. 


the good business conditions that existed in 1925. 

Favorable reports come from ail quarters. As 
development and research activities usually precede 
sales, especially where a widening market is desired, 
it will be perhaps of more interest to outline the items 
of importance in the technical end of the industry and 
leave the economic aspects to follow in their natural 
sequence, 


’ JHE non-ferrous metal industry naturally reflected 


Copper and Brass 


Copper and brass are usually associated together 
in the minds of many users. As the brass industry 
is a large consumer of copper, it is entirely natural 
that conditions surrounding copper have a direct influ- 
ence on the brass business of the country. Remarks, 
therefore, that apply to one are usually applicable to 
the other and, for the purposes of this article, they 
are considered together. 

The price of copper was low and fairly stable dur- 
ing 1925. The industry made steady progress during 
the year and was nearer to stabilization than at any 
time since the war, because production had been 
brought closer to consumption and was being con- 
trolled in a businesslike and common sense way. 

The outlook for 1926 is splendid, because there is 
every indication that export business will materially 
increase. In the manufacturing end the greatest change 
has come in the melting of brass. The larger rolling 
mills have changed over to the use of electric furnaces, 
mainly the Ajax-Wyatt and Detroit, and now the 
Northrup furnace is coming into use. The Detroit elec- 
tric furnace is also being used by a great many of the 
brass manufacturers, both rolling mills and foundries, 
for melting the higher melting point metals. The 
Northrup is still in the development stage, but prom- 
ises well and will be used considerably in the foun- 
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dries and for special metals, particularly those with 
melting points as high as copper and higher. 


Automobile and Railroad Fields 


3etter and more scientific methods are gradually 
finding a place in the foundry and the casting shop. 
The pyrometer has become a standard piece of equip- 
ment in many foundries and the importance of proper 
pouring temperatures is being realized. The automo- 
bile, by its rigid specifications, has been the means of 
stimulating the brass foundry scientifically, and has 
brought into being most of the aluminum foundries. 

In the railroad field the progress has been slower, 
but there are indications of a scientific awakening here 
also. The method of the “jolly good fellow,” with all 
his accomplishments, is going to disappear here as it 
has in other fields, after the salesman has been fur- 
nished with accurate scientific facts from which sound 
sales arguments can be framed. 


In the 


Metal for Bearings 


One of the largest of the railroad bearing metal 
manufacturers, the Chicago Bearing Metal Co., has, 
within the year, started on a research program in con- 
junction with several research organizations, among 
which is the Bureau of Standards, to determine some of 
the fundamental properties of bearing bronzes. This 
subject is a large one and of great economic impor- 
tance to the railroads and the country as a whole. 
Although only a start has been made, the results already 
obtained would seem to justify a rather extended pro- 
gram. I mention this case particularly because funda- 
mental research, as distinguished from research on 
manufacturing or works problems, in the brass foun- 
dry business has not had the support in this country 
that it has in Great Britain, where the British Non- 
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was graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., in 
1899. After serving as a chemist for a number of chemical and metal-working indus- 
tries, he became, in 1907, assistant general manager of the Michigan Smelting & Refin- 
From 1908 to 1922 he served in an executive capacity with the 
Empire Smelting Co., Depew, N. Y.; with Titanium Bronze Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
with the Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio, and the Monel Metal Products Co., Bayonne, 
N. J. He was connected with the National Research Council, Washington, from 1922 
to 1924, when he entered on his present activities. 
consulting work for various large companies in the non-ferrous field and has been 
identified with the scientific end of the brass foundry industry from the beginning. 
He developed the manufacture of aluminum bronze commercially during 1914 to 1918. 
During the war he did special duty at the Portsmouth, N. H., navy yard in brass foun- 
For 15 years he was secretary of the American Institute of Metals, now 
the Institute of Metals Division of the A. I. M. and M. E. 
this organization and has been a director of the A. I. M. and M. E. 
of leading American and foreign technical organizations. 
contributions to technical periodicals. 


He has been constantly engaged in 


He served as president of 
He is a member 
He has published several 
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Ferrous Research Association, under the able direction 
of Dr. R. S. Hutton, has been doing excellent funda- 
mental research for several years. 

The Institute of Metals Division of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers ap- 
pointed in 1925 a research committee under the chair- 
manship of Dr. P. D. Merica, director of research Inter- 
national Nickel Co. It is to be hoped that the activities 
of this committee, which will be confined to funda- 
mental research on non-ferrous subjects, will result in 
a much wider interest in the subject among metallur- 
gists and manufacturers. The brass rolling mill indus- 
try, because of the more severe requirements put on 
the metal in the process of manufacture, has advanced 
somewhat more rapidly than the foundries, but the 
difference in years between the two can be counted on 
the fingers of one’s hand. 


Permanent Molds 


The rolling mill man has practically always used 
chilled molds for his castings, but 1925 has seen more 
advances in chill or permanent moldings in the foun- 
dry than ever before. Such companies as the Holley 
Carbureter Co.; the General Motors Corporation, re- 
search division, and the Aluminum Co. of America have 
spent several hundred thousand dollars on development 
work on this subject. 

Much of the work has been done on cast iron to date, 
but the fundamental principles involved are the same 
for brass and bronze. Aluminum, because of the lower 
melting point, presents a different problem, but many 
of the factors are the same. Permanent mold processes 
show an average speed of at least four to one over 
sand molding, which, combined with a relatively low 
mold cost, results in a lower cost and a product of 
better quality. At present permanent molds are better 
adapted for production or repetition castings than for 
jobbing work. 

Bronzes 


Such alloys as phosphor bronze and manganese 
bronze have maintained the even tenor of their ways, 
without many changes in either uses or composition. 
Manganese bronze is made with somewhat more refine- 
ment since the war, and special properties for certain 
grades are obtained by careful manufacturers with 
slight modifications of formula and foundry practice. 
In the main, however, their position in the industry is 
fairly well fixed. 

Other bronzes, some of which are relatively new, 
made rapid advances during 1925. 


Aluminum Bronzes 


Aluminum bronze, first made in large quantities in 
this country by the American Brass Co. as rolled prod- 
ucts about 1910, and by the Titanium Brass Co. as 
castings in 1915, has, because of its many valuable 
properties, received a steadily increasing share of at- 
tention. The possibilities of this series of copper- 
aluminum alloys, known as aluminum bronzes, are 
large and their development is just beginning. 

Previous to 1925, the uses of aluminum bronze were 
largely confined to wear-resisting parts, such as worm 
gears, and to uses where fatigue was an important 
factor. During 1925, however, some modifications of the 
alloy, principally with the addition of iron, were made, 
and these alloys were found to possess good resistance 
to acid corrosion in addition to the other well-known 
properties of resistance to wear and fatigue. One such 
alloy, known as Alcumite, a name derived from its 
chemical composition, is being manufactured for the 
chemical trade, and finding increasing uses as its prop- 
erties are becoming better known. 

Another special bronze, put on the market in 1925, 
is Everdur. It is a high copper-silicon-manganese 
alloy with prorerties of resistance to certain acids and 
other chemicals. Because the scientific work on this 
type of alloy has not been so extensive as on the 
aluminum bronzes, for example, its uses are not so 
well defined as they will be later. 

In all cases of special alloys, the main problem is 
to find the best use for the product, so that sales cost 
may not be dissipated in directions where permanent 
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use will not be established. Much money has been 
wasted in the past in attempting to introduce a new 
metal or alloy into an industry for which it was not 
adapted. The enthusiasm of the salesman frequently 
outruns his supply of scientific data. The best business 
is built on a firm foundation of scientifically deter- 
mined facts supplemented by service data, a process in 
which time plays an important part. 


Lead 


Lead as a metal is used by itself and as a con- 
stituent of white metal alloys, such as babbitt and 
solder, and as a component of many brasses and 
bronzes. The price during 1925 has been high and, 
when the weight per cubic inch is considered, approx- 
imates that of brass. Lead cannot now be considered 
as a cheapener of alloys, and consequently is used only 
when its special properties are desired. 

In the recovery of lead from complex lead-zinc ores, 
there has been a continuation of the development of 
hydrometallurgical processes. Methods of refining lead 
end also of secondary lead products are being devel- 
oped as based on the Harris patents, originally taken 
out in England and extended under United States re- 
issue Nos. 15750 and 15751. This process was men- 
tioned in “The Mineral Industry During 1924,” and 
has been further developed during 1925. 

Zine 

“The outstanding feature of the world’s zinc indus- 
try in 1925 has been the scarcity of ore,” says W. R. 
Ingalls in the Bulletin of the American Zinc Institute 
for December. This naturally results in a high price 
for the metal which, as the year closes, is about 9c. 
per lb., New York. 

The largest use for zine in the United States is in 
galvanizing iron and steel. Next in importance is brass 
making. These two uses account for about 80 per cent 
of the consumption. Then comes sheet zinc, taking 
about 11 per cent. The remainder is distributed among 
zine white, lithophone, atomized zinc dust, die castings, 
slush castings and for the desilverization of lead. 

It is helpful to analyze these uses. About half the 
zinc employed for galvanizing is for coating sheets. 
Next comes tubes, then wire and cloth; then the coat- 
ing of shaped articles such as pole-line hardware, gen- 
eral hardware, hollow ware and chains. The sheet zinc 
is used for roofing, flashings, floor coverings, wash 
boards, fruit-jar covers, batteries and a myriad of 
other things. 

In many of these uses zinc is not indispensable, 
so that economic factors play a larger part in the use 
of this metal than with copper and lead. With lead, 
for some uses it must be had at any price. Not so 
with zinc, so that a high price may not be an unmixed 
blessing. The per capita use of zinc in recent years 
has been about 9 Ib. of metal, and about one pound 
in the form of oxide and lithophone made directly from 
ore. 

The electrolytic production of zinc is increasing and 
the product compares favorably with the distilled 
metal of the highest grades. The labor difficulties are 
less with the electrolytic zinc and are under better 
technical control, so that the distillers have added com- 
petition from this quarter. 

While some ore reserves are being exhausted, others 
are opening up, a process which naturally lags behind, 
thus temporarily affecting the price rather sharply. The 
best authorities, however, are not pessimistic over the 
outlook and believe that the supply will be able to 
take care of the normal demand. 


Aluminum 


The aluminum industry was very healthy in 1925. 
Most of the metal produced in the United States was 
consumed here and a considerable tonnage was im- 
ported in addition. The Aluminum Co. of America is 
practically the only producer of aluminum in this 
country, therefore it is of interest that its capital stock 
was greatly increased in 1925. This company is appar- 
ently anticipating an increased demand for this metal 
because it has acquired large water rights for power 
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in the Saguenay River, Quebec, and is now construc- 
ing plants there for the production of this metal. Alum- 
inum continues to be used in increasing amounts for 
high-tension electric transmission lines. 

One of the outstanding developments of the year 
was the rapid growth of the aluminum paint industry. 
Research has again demonstrated that it can be trans- 
lated into sales by developing improved aluminum pow- 
der and better vehicles with which to mix it. Better 
knowledge of how to apply the paint in order to get 
satisfactory results has been a help. 


Strong Aluminum Alloy 


The strong wrought alloys of aluminum are finding 
their places in industry in rapidly increasing tonnages. 
The same is true of heat-treated strong aluminum alloy 
castings. These castings practically amount to a new 
material for construction because of the simultaneous 
increase in both strength and elongation. Aluminum 
automobile engine pistons, replacing cast iron, are 
reported to have been made in 1925 in larger quanti- 
ties than ever before. 

The aluminum-silicon alloys, which were developed 
a few years ago, are continuing to be used in large 
quantities for die castings, and to a certain extent in 
sand castings, both in the normal and modified condi- 
tion. 

Of particular interest is the fact that the new model 
automobile buses are using aluminum in their con- 
struction to an extent not heretofore employed except, 
perhaps, in Europe. The reduction in weight of alum- 
inum and its alloys has always been a tremendous 
incentive to its use in many types of machinery. The 
airplane use is obvious, but automobile truck builders 
are following the lead and using increasing amounts of 
this light, strong metal, whose properties are continu- 
ally being improved by careful, scientific research. 

As mentioned before in this article, the railroads are 
behind the automobile in taking advantage of the latest 
developments in non-ferrous metals. In 1925, however, 
the railroads began to take advantage of the reduction 
in weight, made possible by the use of aluminum, and 
may be expected to be large users in the future. 

The United States Navy, due to the regulations of 
the naval disarmament program, are using increasing 
amounts of light metals in construction in order to 
get more machinery on board ship with the same dis- 
placement. Aluminum and its lighter cousin magne- 
sium will, therefore, play an increasing réle in the 
first line of our country’s defense. 


Recent Researches 


Because of the youth of the metal aluminum, the 
opportunities for the increase of knowledge concerning 
it are tremendous. It may be of interest, therefore, to 
mention the outstanding researches that have been pub- 
lished during 1925: 

Dr. F. C. Frary, director of research of the 

Alumunum Co. of America, announced before the 

American Electrochemical Society in April the produc- 


tion of a very pure metal made by a new process 
which in certain instances contains 99.97 per cent 
aluminum. 


Archer and Jefferies, of the same company, de- 
scribed some new developments in strong wrought and 


heat-treated aluminum alloys before the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers in 
February. Faragher, of the Aluminum Co. of America, 


described the properties of many wrought and cast 
aluminum alloys in Mechanical Engineering in May. 

E. H. Dix, of the same company, described the re- 
sults of a metallographic examination of the pure 
aluminum-iron alloys before the American Society for 
Testing Materials in June. 

R. J. Anderson published a comprehensive treaties 
on the “Metallurgy of Aluminum and Aluminum 
Alloys’ during the year. 


Nickel 


Nickel is a metal that apparently received a body 
blow when the naval disarmament treaty was signed a 
few years ago. At that time 60 per cent of the world’s 
supply was being used in steel for armor plate and gun 
forgings, the demand for which immediately stopped. 
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The story of how this market has been replaced by other 
uses is largely the history of the development and re- 
search department of the International Nickel Co., the 
largest producer of nickel in this country and Canada. 

It is interesting to note that the quantity of nickel 
produced in 1925 exceeded that of 1913. The credit for 
this achievement is given to the activities of the de- 
velopment and research department together with the 
sales department, by the president of the International 
Nickel Co. in his report of April, 1925. This is probably 
the first time that a large corporation, interested in the 
manufacture of non-ferrous metals, has publicly ac- 
knowledged its debt to industrial research and, there- 
fore, it is of more than passing interest. 


New Uses for Nickel 


The national result of this research activity has been 
to find a large number of new uses for nickel and its al- 
loys. A book full of interest, and even of romance, 
could be written about this recent development in nickel, 
but space will not permit. The definite results of this 
research work on sales have demonstrated the funda- 
mental importance of engineering knowledge in han- 
dling the market. 

In order to obtain this knowledge, surveys of prom- 
ising fields have been made. These include chemicals, 
dyeing and bleaching, hotel and restaurant, laundry, 
petroleum, pickling, dairy products, food canning and 
packing, power, hospital, refrigerating, soda fountain 
and paper. In order to provide the necessary data for 
intelligent use in various manufacturing processes, gen- 
eral instructions on forging, annealing, polishing, spin- 
ning, cleaning, riveting, lock leaning, soldering and 
brazing, machining, drawing and welding have been 
issued. Armed with this sort of data, is it any wonder 
that the salesman has found it possible to take up the 
slack and to fill the gap made by the loss of more than 
half of his market? 

The technical advances in nickel and its alloys in- 
clude such things as the development of the art of 
nickel plating and the application of heavy nickel de- 
posits. The ordinary nickel plate is about three ten- 
thousandths of an inch in thickness. Plating a quarter 
of an inch of nickel in a smooth adherent deposit is 
now an accomplished fact. Solid nickel endless belts 
are now possible and nickel coatings of an appreciable 
thickness offer many interesting possibilities. Nickel 
is replacing tin as a coating for some uses, and nickel- 
plated sheet bars give a raw material for a duplex 
sheet. 


New Nickel Alloys 


The brass rolling mills, which manufacture the ma- 
jority of the nickel-silver alloys in this country, have 
developed several new alloys during the year. Among 
these are “Adnickel” made by the Scovill Mfg. Co. and 
“Ambrac” made by the American Brass Co. 

The brass foundries have developed the use of nickel 
in brass, particularly for work subjected to hydraulic 
pressure. The nickel acts principally as a densifier 
and also adds other desirable qualities such as resist- 
ance to corrosion and toughness. In this class of cast- 
ings, the nickel is usually kept under 1 per cent and 
introduced by means of a low melting point alloy con- 
taining 33% per cent nickel. For high pressure work 
the Portsmouth Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H., has 
used as much as 10 per cent in brass mixtures, and the 
result has been a strong, tight casting with good prop- 
erties. 


Nickel in Brass Founding 


At the Syracuse meeting of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association and the Institute of Metals Division 
of the A. I. M. and M. E., a most interesting and val- 
uable round table discussion was held. Among the 
topics discussed was the use of nickel in brass founding. 
Much interest was displayed through an active discus- 
sion, which showed, in the majority of instances, de- 
cided benefits from nickel used in the manner indi- 
cated. 

In the bronzes, nickel addition also make for im- 
provement in the alloy. This is true especially with the 
phosphor bronzes. With the leaded phosphor bronze 
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for bearings and with the straight phosphor bronzes 
for worm gears, an addition of nickel up to 5 per cent 
in some instances has increased the yield point and 
otherwise improved the metal. In the field of special 
bronzes, the modified aluminum bronze, Alcumite, has 
been improved markedly by addition of a small per- 
centage of nickel. Wherever foundrymen and metal- 
lurgists have assembled during the year, the subject of 
nickel additions to brass and bronze is sure to arise, in- 
dicating their interest in the matter. 

A recent survey indicates that nickel-silver plumb- 
ing fixtures are in favor with the architects and build- 
ers generally, but that foundry difficulties have held 
back their development. Plans are on foot for 1926 to 
remove some of these difficulties, and a report of sub- 
stantial progress is looked for by the end of the year. 
Nickel alloys as a class are finding increasing favor as 
architectural materials and for many general uses. 

Since 1922, when the International Nickel Co. opened 
its new rolling mill in Huntington, W. Va., steady prog- 
ress has been made in the qualities of its rolled prod- 
ucts consisting principally of Monel metal and pure 
nickel. Formerly sheet nickel was imported mainly 
from Austria, so that it is only recently that this coun- 
try has had facilities.to produce rolled nickel products. 


Magnesium 


Metallic magnesium ceased to be a rare metal in 
1925, because its production reached a total of 30,000 
lb. per month. This represents an increase of 128 per 
cent over the previous year. 

The two largest uses for magnesium are as a de- 
oxidizer or scavenger, and as a base for magnesium al- 
loys. Magnesium combines with both oxygen and nitro- 
gen and, therefore, removes the last traces of air from 
radio and rectifier tubes. This same property, combined 
with its affinity for sulphur, makes it valuable as a de- 
gasifier for nickel and its alloys, which constitutes one 
of the large outlets for the metal. Other applications 
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parts and housing, pulleys, golf club heads, impellers 
for superchargers, artificial limbs, rear axle housings 
and camera parts. 

Development of the metal has been concentrated on 
fabricated forms such as castings, plates, sheets, tubing, 
rods, wire, ribbon and powder rather than on the pro- 
duction of ingot metal, because the future of the metal 
depends on its wide-spread use. Magnesium has a spe- 
cific gravity of 1.7, which means that it is about one- 
fifth the weight of brass. 

The present price is 75c. per lb. in ton lots, which, 
for equal volumes, compares with 15c. per lb. for brass. 
It is hoped that further improvements in production 
methods will be made in the near future which may re- 
sult in a price of 50c. per lb. This will make it less ex- 
pensive per unit volume than brass at normal prices. 


Alloys of Magnesium 


A number of valuable alloys of magnesium with 
aluminum are now made and, as their properties are 
better known, they will become standard for many uses. 
The use of these alloys, both in structural members 
and in the form of castings for aircraft, will probably 
be the field of greatest advance. Magnesium is pro- 
duced commercially of 99.85 per cent purity, which 
compares favorably with many other non-ferrous 
metals. 

The ideal composition will combine the lightness of 
the metal with a definite resistance to corrosion, i. e., a 
permanent non-tarnishing alloy. An alloy of 95.6 per 
cent magnesium and 4.4 per cent aluminum approxi- 
mates these conditions and combines lightness and high 
mechanical strength with a good degree of permanence. 

Another composition, 88 per cent magnesium and 12 
per cent copper, is suitable for pistons and bearings be- 
cause of its wear-resisting properties and its high heat 
conductivity. The indications for the increase in use 
of magnesium in 1926 are excellent, but it will prob- 
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Copper Shipments 1,500,000 Tons 






New High Levels in Consumption of Major Non-Ferrous 
Metal in 1925 Reached Partly Through Develop- 
ment Efforts of Its Trade Organization 


BY WILLIAM A. WILLIS* 


HE American copper in- 
dustry has just finished a 
year in which shipments 
have reached nearly 3,000,- 
000,000 lb. and new high 
levels in consumption have 
been established both at 
home and abroad. The 
growth of copper consump- 
tion to this point has not 
been a sudden one, but a 
gradual increase  begin- 
ning in 1922 and contin- 
uing steadily since then. 
Naturally the recovery of 
old markets lost during the 

war, the attainment of new ones, the improvement in 
quality of products and the wider and better under- 
standing of the value of copper and copper alloys as 
commercial metals have all played their part in this 
situation. At the same time we cannot overlook the 
fact that the rapid development of the electrical indus- 
try and abnormal building conditions, coupled with an 
abundance of cheap copper, have been distinct con- 
tributions. 

During this period of rapidly increasing consump- 
tion the Copper and Brass Research Association has 
been steadily at work with its educational and research 
work and these have doubtless been factors of real im- 
portance in the result. At least those who have labored 
in the cause through association channels may point to 
the fact that the unprecedented growth in consumption 
has been coincident with the association‘s existence and 
leave it to others to decide whether that means any- 
thing or not. 





Bronze Figure of the Sixth 
Century Typifying the Flight 
of Time 


Commercial Research of the Association 


Advertising and educational propaganda are con- 
spicuous activities of our association and doubtless are 
regarded by many as our main effort. That is not the 
case, however. Both the technical and commercial re- 
search work of the association operates on a very wide 
scale and much of the success which the association 
advertising has achieved has been traceable to this 
research. When our research, either commercial or 
technical, develops valuable information we get that 
information before the public through our advertising 
as rapidly and effectively as possible. 

For instance, our workers have been conducting a 
series of surveys into actual and potential consuming 
industries ever since our association was organized in 
1921. These are vast in number and require long and 
exhaustive study, for this sort of research must be 
absolutely accurate if the results are to be profitably 
applied. To illustrate what can be accomplished by 
this kind of work, take the washing machine industry. 
A few years ago this industry was in its infancy. In 
the main little or no copper, brass or bronze were used 
in the manufacture of the machines. A thorough can- 
vass of the industry revealed a general belief among 
manufacturers that the use of copper would entail a 
price for the finished machine that the public would 
not pay. It was up to the association to show the 
manufacturer that he was mistaken, that the public 
was always willing to pay a slightly higher initial cost 
for an article if convinced that it meant an ultimate 
saving. 





*Manager Copper and Brass Research Association. 
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We set about this in a systematic way. We quickly 
established the fact that the life of the average wash- 
ing machine was relatively brief, which was quite nat- 
ural considering that almost all of them were manu- 
factured from metals that rust. A rusting metal in a 
washing machine meant quick deterioration, increasing 
difficulty of operation and frequently discoloration of 
clothes. This was brought home to the manufacturers, 
who in the main were quite in agreement, but they 
balked when they discovered that a copper machine 
would cost at least 25 per cent more to manufacture 
than the ones they were turning out. The public would 
never stand for it, they insisted, despite the fact that a 
copper machine would have longer life. 


Washing Machines Now Take 15,000,000 Lb. a Year 


In time the association’s research developed all 
necessary facts concerning the relative merits and costs 
of the two types of machines. An advertising campaign 
along educational lines was then drawn up and notice 
sent to all manufacturers that an effort would be made 
to create a demand for the copper machines. Of course, 
such a campaign could not be launched unless there 
were copper machines to be had, but in the meantime 
several of the copper type had been put on the market 
as an experiment. Our advertising, naturally general 
in character, brought quick and satisfactory reactions. 
A demand was speedily established for copper ma- 
chines and, as to be expeeted, more and more manufac- 
turers began making them. During the first year the 
consumption of copper in these machines was about 
2,000,000 Ib. Last year this had jumped to 15,000,000 
lb. and because manufacture has been standardized a 
copper machine of the modern type can now be turned 
out for almost the same price as one of the old type. 
The copper machine is now standard where a few years 
ago it was difficult to find one at any price. 


Copper in Range Boilers Increases 100 Per Cent 


We made a similar research into the range boiler 
industry and since we began in 1922 the consumption 
of copper in these hot water containers has increased 
more than 100 per cent. The increase in 1925 over 
1924 alone was more than 50 per cent. 

One might say that this sort of consumption was 
negligible in a total consumption for one year of nearly 
3,000,000,000 lb. of copper, but it must be remembered 
that the instances I have cited are but two of many 
which the association has undertaken and which total 
a very considerable tonnage. The importance of small 
consuming industries cannot be overlooked. A 10,000,- 
000 Ib. consumer may be a 100,000,000 lb. consumer 
within a very few years. Commercial research devel- 
ops these outlets and the field for this research is al- 
most unlimited. Our association has had amazing re- 
sults in the radio industry, in electric refrigeration, in 
screen cloth, in sugar, textile and other machinery, 
and in a dozen other fields. These industries are build- 
ing up a solid wall of assured consumption for all time 
behind our main consumers which are the electrical, 
building and automobile industries. 


Technical Research of Varied Character 


The association’s technical research is of a wide 
and varied character. We have a general research 
department manned by experienced engineers, each 
one of whom is a specialist in some phase of construc- 
tion work. This department handles thousands of 
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inquiries a year. These range in character from the 
man who want to know just how he should install 
brass pipe, copper flashings or copper leaders and 
gutters in a small home to great corporations which 
want advice as to where, how and why they should 
use our metals in office buildings, hotels or apart- 
ment houses. Our research department has studied 
all of these problems fully and through its informa- 
tion and advice has rendered valuable service and 
made many thousands of friends for copper and cop- 
per alloys. 

Not an inconsiderable part of the work of this 
department comes from those who for one reason or 
another have had unfortunate experiences with our 
metals and want to know why. In ninety-nine out of 


a hundred cases the answer is simple—faulty installa- 
tion. If a man nails copper sheets on a roof he is 
not going to get much service from them because of 


the wide range of contraction and expansion. If he 
hooks up a section of brass pipe with a section of 
iron pipe he will invite electrolysis which will soon 
eat out the iron, thus destroying the entire line. It 
is just as simple to lay a brass water line as one of 
iron, it is just as simple to lay a copper roof as any 
other kind of a roof, it is just as simple to put in 
copper leaders and gutters as those of any other 
metal. The thing is to do it right and when it has 
been done right you can forget it for the rest of your 
life. To make it easy to do these things the way 
they ought to be done our association has issued books 
of instruction for plumbers and sheet metal workers 
and these books have become standard in _ these 
trades. Filling a long-felt want as they have, they 
naturally have been factors in the hugely increased 
consumption of copper and copper alloys in plumbing 
and general construction work. 

In these fields of smaller technical research may 
be included hundreds of analyses of metals, studies 
of water conditions in various parts of the country 
with a view to determining the best mixtures in brass 
to meet them, observations of the flow of water 
through various forms of tubing over given periods 
of time and a dozen other activities all having in 
view an improvement in service for consumers of 
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copper and copper alloys through constant improve- 
ment in the quality of the metals themselves. 


Copper Firebox and Copper Boiler Tubes for 
Locomotives 


In the field of larger technical research results 
are not so fast. Experimental and test work some- 
times consumes years before conclusive results can be 
reached. For instance, we in the copper industry be- 
lieve that a locomotive equipped with a copper fire- 
box and copper boiler tubes can be operated more 
efficiently and more economically than one similarly 
equipped with steel. Although copper is used for 
these purposes in Europe, in South America and in 
the Orient, the American practice is to use steel. When 
you try to sell a new idea to an American railroad 
you must have something to show and therefore more 
than a year ago, working in cooperation with our 
association, the Northern Pacific Railroad built and 
put in service under exactly similar operating condi- 
tions a copper equipped and a steel equipped loco- 
motive. Each has been subjected to the most exact- 
ing tests, but the experiments are not yet completed 
and until they are little can be said about them. I 
am not averse to saying, however, that as far as we 
have gone we of the copper industry are quite sat- 
isfied. 

A few of the other larger researches which the 
association has under way include copper as a pro- 
tection for marine piling, millions of dollars worth of 
which is destroyed annually by marine worms; re- 
search into the fatigue of non-ferrous metals which 
we are operating in conjunction with the Engineer- 
ing Foundation and the University of Illinois; ex- 
haustive tests into sheet copper in various service 
conditions in which we have the aid of the United 
States Bureau of Standards. 

All of the activities which I have mentioned are 
of course part and parcel of the actual selling force 
which a collective body like our association is organ- 
ized to create. Between this work and the mer- 
chandising, dealer cooperation and general educa- 
tional effort there must be complete coordination and 
this, we believe, we have effected. 


Fabricated Steel Trends Sharply Upward 


RAL STEEL Consumption Since 1912 Shows These Rates: 
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OOKINGS of fabricated steel work show a remark- 

ably high trend as compared with the plain struc- 
tural material forming so large a part of it. The sta- 
tistics are availakle since 1912 from records of the 
Bureau of the Census and are presumed not to include 
tank and other fabricated plate work. The trend lines 
for the plain material are based on the production data 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute and all lines 
have been mathematically located for the 12-year period 


up to the beginning of 1925. Allowing for more plate 
girder and other bridge work latterly, the indications 
are that less structural material is being used outside 
of the construction industry than formerly. The con- 
crete bar trend is included to show that, while the 
annual increment seems not so large relatively, the 
percentage of expansion is high and thus may be dis- 


placing large tonnages of straight fabricated steel 
structures. 
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New Steel and Iron Capacity 


Additions Last Year to Open-Hearth Plant 585,000 Gross 
Tons and Furnaces Projected for 955,000 Tons—Nine 
Blast Furnaces Planned, Only One Added—Large 
Electric Steel Additions 


HE feature of the developments in pig iron and steel making in 1925 was the extensive plans made 

for increases during 1926. Nearly 1,000,000 gross tons will be added to the open-hearth and 
possibly over 1,750,000 tons to the pig iron capacity. 

In open-hearth furnaces completed in 1925, the potential output was only moderate. The year ranks 

fourth among the post-war years in added facilities and parallels some recent years in actual additions 


to the number of blast furnaces. 


Nine new blast furnaces are projected, over half of which will probably blow in this year. Only 


one new furnace was put in the active list in 1925. 


Exceedingly small has been the increase in pig 


iron capacity since the war—the total for the five years, 1921 to 1925, having been 5 furnaces—one 
in 1921, two in 1922, none in 1923 and one each in 1924 and 1925. The blank for 1923 repeated a like 
case in 1896. The war years naturally made the large contributions—25 under way in 1916 and 14 


furnaces completed in 1917. 


For 1925 the estimated increase in open-hearth capacity was 585,000 tons, with 955,000 tons planned 
for completion this year. Of the war years, 1917 gave 97 furnaces completed with capacity estimated 
at 4,326,500 tons, and 1916 gave projects for 72 furnaces with an estimated capacity of 4,515,000 tons 


per year. 


A commendable record was made in electric furnaces; previous post-war records were broken in 
1925. New additions are included in this review, as in the last two years. 


Additions to Pig Iron, Steel and Rolling Mill Capacity 


CCORDING to reports from blast furnace, steel and 

rolling mill companies and from some foundries, 
the following details have been collected as to new con- 
struction and equipment completed in 1925 and as to 
plans under way or in prospect for 1926: 


New Open-Hearth Capacity in 1925 


Additions to open-hearth capacity last year were 
moderately large. The total was a little more than 
the average for the previous six years, 1919 to 1924 
inclusive. The 1925 additions include 10 furnaces with 
an estimated capacity of 585,000 gross tons per year. 
This compares with 7 furnaces added in 1924, having 
an estimated output of 375,000 tons. The 1925 record 
is not far below that of 1919, when a smaller number 
of furnaces, 9, had an estimated capacity of 625,000 
tons annually. The largest increase was in 1923, when 
the 19 new furnaces augmented capacity about 875,000 
tons. The distribution of the new additions last year 
are shown in the table. 


Expansion in Plant Capacity Among Independent 
Steel Companies Was Particularly Marked in the 
War Period. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion has now apparently about 46 per cent of 
total ingot capacity, though its proportion was 54 

per cent some fifteen years ago 


Additions to Open-Hearth Capacity 
Since the War 


Annual : 
No. of Capacity, ee 

Year Furnaces Gross Tons + SA : 
1919 9 625,000 a - 
1920 20 675,000 E 
1921 8 247,500 t+-, 
1922 5 227,500 £ & 7 
1923 19 875,000 Q : 
1924 7 375,000 aw: 
1925 10 585,000 sw * 


ce 


The additions to open-hearth capacity in 1925: were 
made by the following companies: 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Fairfield 
Works, four 100-ton furnaces; Ford Motor Co., River 
Rouge Plant, Dearborn, Mich., four 100-ton furnaces; 
Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, one 10)‘-ton fur- 
nace and the Commonwealth Steel Co., St. Louis, one 
10-ton furnace. The latter is for steel castings. 


Open-Hearth Construction in 1926 


For probable completion in 1926, 14 open-hearth fur- 
naces are under way or projected. This compares with 
9 in 1925, with 7 in 1924, with 17 in 1923, with 6 in 
1922, with 15 in 1921 and with 22 in 1920. The 
largest number ever scheduled for any one year was 
91 in 1916—a war year. 

The estimated capacity for the 14 furnaces which 
are likely to be built this year is 955,000 tons. None 
of these is for steel castings. This compares with 
525,000 tons for 9 furnaces in 1925, with 375,000 tons 
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for 7 furnaces in 1924, with 819,000 tons for 17 fur- 
naces in 1923 and with 217,500 tons for 6 furnaces in 
1922—the smallest projected capacity on record. The 
largest contemplated additions to capacity during peace 
years was 3,100,000 tons for 88 furnaces in 1913. 

The following companies plan new open-hearth fur- 
naces for 1926: 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail i Ge Fairfield 
Works, four 100-tor furnace Weirton Steel Co., 
We Ww. V fou { furnaces; Kansas City 
Bolt & Nut Co., Sheff i Steel Works, one 65-ton 
furnac Bethlehem S Cor] ut at its plant at 
St rows Point Md thre 100-t furnaces; and 


Cambria, Pa., plant. 


New Blast Furnace Construction 


The feature is the large number of new blast fur- 
naces under construction or contemplated. For 1926 
or later 9 furnaces are under way or planned. 

Only one blast furnace was completed and blown in 
during 1925, which parallels the record for 1924, 1914 
and 1921. In 1922 only two furnaces were blown in. 
The furnace which was completed last year and lighted 
was the 600 to 700-ton stack of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. at its Indiana Harbor plant. It was blown 
in early last spring. 

The record in new furnaces completed in any one 
year was 9 in 1912 and the record in those projected 
for completion in any one year was 25 in 1917—a war 
year. Only were planned for building during the 
three years, 1921, 1922 and 1923. Three furnaces were 
actually built in 1921 and 1922. Additions to blast 
furnace capacity have been few in recent years. 

As to blast furnaces completed last year and pro- 
jected in 1926, the situation as of Jan. 1 is as follows: 

Under 


Construc- 
tion or 


Company) in 1925 Projected 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Indiana 
Harbor Plant : ‘ ee - 
Central Furnace C Massillon, Ohio... 1 
Mystic Iron Works, I rett, Mass... 1 


Hamilton Furnace Cx Hamilton, Ohio 1 


Hudson Valley Coke & Products Co 
2eOe,..h. Eee ie a 1 
Weirton Steel C Weirton, W. Va ; 1 
Midland Coke & Iron Corporation, St 
Louis ‘ ; 1 
Inland Steel C¢ Chicag 1 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad C 
Fairfield Works 2 
ene skéuuw ca sa ee 9 


The estimated capacity of the 9 blast furnaces 
which are planned as additions to the country’s capac- 
ity is about 1,875,000 gross tons. The new furnaces at 
Massillon, Ohio; Everett, Mass.; Troy, N. Y.; and at 
Chicago will be active early this year. 

Rebuilding and enlarging of present stacks was ex- 
tensively carried on last year. The Wheeling Steel 


Corporation enlarged its Top furnace 10 per cent; 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. remodeled and en- 
arged one of its Youngstown furnaces and its May 
lle (Wis.) stack; the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
is rebuilding its E stack at its Cambria plant; the 
Carnegie Steel Co. is rebuilding or has remodelled two 


Carrie furnaces and one Duquesne, and the National 
Tube Co. is rebuilding one of its furnaces. These are 


the more prominent cases. 
4 large number of furnaces have either been 
scrapped or abandoned. Many of those hitherto re- 


garded as possible pig iron producers have been re- 
moved from official lists. On Jan. 1, 1925, THE IRON 
AGE carried 403 furnaces on its list; on Jan. 1, 1926, 
only 379 furnaces are recognized, a loss of 24. 

Details of the companies’ reports of new construc- 
tion, completed or planned, are as follows: 


The Steel Corporation 


New construction and improvements completed dur- 
ing 1925 and under way as of Jan. 1, 1926, by sub- 
sidiary manufacturing companies of United States Steel 
Corporation are as follows: 


Carnegie Steel Co. 


Edgar Thomson W ks A 1000-ton hot met 


n mixer for 
Bessemer metal in hearth plant No. 1; hot 


metal ele- 
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vated railroad from blast furnaces to Bessemer and open- 
hearth departments; new boiler house, 18,000-hp. boilers 
and auxiliary equipment. 

Duquesne Works: Reconstruction of blast furnace No. 2 
and stock yard; rebuilding six 75-ton furnaces at open- 
hearth plant No. 2. 

Carrie Furnaces: Rebuilding blast furnaces Nos. 1 and 
2. including gas washing system; second 15,000-kw. gener- 
ator station with boilers and auxiliaries; 6 turbo-blowers 
with equipment at blast furnaces Nos. 1 to 5. 

Mingo Works: Coke unloading plant and power station 
of two 2500-kw. turbo-generators, 

McDonald Works: 

Clairton Works: New boiler plants for blast fur- 
naces and steel works, including boiler feedwater purifying 


10-in. shape mill. 


Steel 


} 


pl 


ant. 


Under Way 


Edgar Thomson Works: Two additional ingot heating 
furnaces at blooming mill; lengthening 6 hot beds at 
finishing ends of Nos. 1 and 2 rail mills. 

Homestead Works: Installing 44-in. and 54-in. blooming 
roughing mill, 28-in.-32-in. structural and 52-in. 
universal structural mills in lieu of obsolete mills. 
Furnaces: Rebuilding and additions to ore 
dling equipment at blast furnaces Nos. 1 to 7, 
dumper and electric ore transfer system. 

New Castle Works: New central blast furnace gas-fired 
boiler plant, including building and 7200-hp. boilers. 
Works: Two 15,000-kw. turbo-generators and aux- 
iliary equipment; 15 waste heat boilers at open-hearth plant. 

Upper Union (Youngstown) Works: Electric motor equip- 
ment to operate mills, replacing steam power. 

McDonald Mills: 12-in, strip mill and 14-in. bar mill. 

Farrell Works: 16 800-hp. boilers at blast furnaces Nos. 
1 to 3. 


mills, 36-in 


han- 
including car 


Carrie 


Ohio 


Illinois Steel Co. 
Completed 


South Works: Slag granulating and loading facilities 
at blast furnaces Nos. 1 to E; additional gas engine driven 
electric unit in No. 1 power station. 

Joilet Works: Equipment to increase producing capacity 
of Bessemer slabs. 
Works: Modernizing ore and coke bins and ore 


iandling equipment at blast furnaces Nos. 5-6 and 11-12. 


Gary 
} 


Under Way 


South Works: A 40-in. reversing blooming mill in No. 1 


rail mill; merchant bar mill for rolling alloy steels. 

Gary Works: 140 additional by-product coke ovens; steam 
turbo-electric generating plant, including buildings, two 
15,000-kw. generators and eight 1200-hp. boilers; new water 
pumping station building and equipment; remodeling finish- 
ing end of rail mill. 


Minnesota Steel Co. 


Completed 


Duluth Works: Equipping 
for seamless tubes; 
Nos. 1, 3, 4 and 5. 


28-in. mill to produce 
rebuilding blooming mill 


billets 
soaking pits 


Lorain Steel Co. 
Completed 


Johnstown Works: New machine shop building and ad- 
ditional machine equipment; additions to 
wer system. 


compressed air 


Under Way 
Johnstown Works: Stoker-fired furnace 


central heating station to serve 


and 
steel 


auxiliary 


¢ 
i foundry 


cilities for 


drying ovens. 
National Tube Co. 


Completed 


Gary Works: New pipe plant, consisting of 5 butt weld 


mills, 4 lap weld mills and 1 seamless mill with auxiliary 
departments and shops. 

Works: Improvements to 
5; new 10-ton ore bridge; 


Lorain blast furnaces Nos. 2 


enlarging main building and 
converting hot end of No. 1 lap weld mill into seamless tube 
unit, sizes 2 in. to 4 in. 


and 


National Works: Rebuilding blast furnace No. 1 and one 
hot blast stove at blast furnace No. 2; 5 hot blast stoves 
at blast furnaces Nos. 3 and 4. 


Ellwood Works: Sub-station with equipment for addi- 
tional hydraulic, compressed air and electric power; increas- 
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ing heating capacity of No. 5 hot mill; additional piercing 


mill for No. 5 hot mill. 


Under Way 


Gary Works: 14-in. and 16-in. continuous skelp mills, one 
42-in. universal skelp mill and auxiliary facilities. 

Lorain Works: 3 turbo-blowers and equipment, replacing 
blowing engines Nos. 1 to 5; improvements to blast fur 
nace No. 1, additions to 3 stoves at blast furnace No. 2 
and 3 new stoves at blast furnace No. 5. 

National Works: Rebuilding blast furnace No, 4, four 
stoves at blast furnace No. 1 and one stove at blast fur- 
nace No. 4; larry car system of stock bins at blast furnace 
No. 4. 

Christy Park Works: Two continuous heating furnaces 
and equipment for cutting and boring seamless coupling 
blanks. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Completed 


Newburgh Steel Works: Water filter plant. 


Central Furnaces and Docks: Reconstructing blast fur 
nace D 
Waukegan Works: Two 1000-hp. boilers and auxiliary 


equipment and increasing boiler feed water pumping ca- 
pacity. 

Trenton Works: Additions to boiler house, improvements 
in electric power installation and motor-driven wire rope 
stranding machine and rebuilding 4 rope machines 

Worcester, North Works: 20 heavier-type cold rolling 
machines for conduit wire. 

Worcester, South Works: New crane runway and two 
25-ton cranes in open-hearth department. 

Worcester, Electric Cable Works: Electrical testing equip- 
ment for high tension cables. 

New Haven Works: Four 500-hp. boilers with auxiliary 
equipment; motor-driven wire rope stranding machine and 
reconstructing six rope machines. 

Donora Wire Works: New roughing mill engine for Nos 
1 and 2 rod mills. 


Under Way 


Newburgh Steel Works: Rebuilding the Bessemer and 
cupola buildings. 

Central Furnaces and Docks: New boiler house. pum 
house, 10,000-kw. turbo-generator, electric power transmis- 
sion line to Cuyahoga Works and main water and sewer 
lines. 

American Works: Continuous wire drawing equipment for 
fine weaving wire. 


Rockdale Works: 24 continuous wire drawing machines 
DeKalb Works: 24 continuous wire drawing machines 
Scott Street Works: Replacement of 68 22-in. wire draw 


ing blocks 


veneceessanspenspanense nents 
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Reversing 4000-Hp. General Electric Motor Driving 38-In. Blooming Mill of the Donner Steel Co., Buf- 
falo. The flywheel set, furnishing power to the reversing motor, consists of a 3000-hp., 2200-volt in- 
duction motor driving two 1800-kw. generators 







or 
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Worcester, North Works: Continuous wire drawing equip- 
ment for fine weaving wire. 

Worcester, South Works: Five 500-hp. water tube boilers. 

Worcester, Electrical Works: Increasing capacity for 
manufacture of enameled magnet wire. 

Pacific Works: 10-ton rope layer and extension to rope 
factory building. 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
Completed 


American Works: Unafiow engine to drive Nos. 1 and 2 
double hot mills, new main steam lines and relocating No. 
> + 


= ii 


ot mill engine 
New Philadelphia Works: Resetting 4 boilers and equip- 
ping with stokers, superheaters and coal and ash handling 
equipment 

New Castle Works: Rebuilding hot mill furnaces Nos. 
5 to 8: mechanical doublers, with shears, for mills Nos. 5 


Farrell Works: Tractor system for handling plates, in- 
cluding new walls and floor in tin house; 82 mechanical 

sublers, with shears, were installed at Cambridge, Laughlin, 
New Castle, Pennsylvania and National Works; water treat- 
ing systems for pickler and tin house water supply at New 
Castle, Shenango and Farrell Works were completed; the 
hot mills were equipped with water-cooled floor plates at 
various works 


Under Way 


New Castle Works Assorting room, warehouse, shop 
building, scruff house and extending annealing building to 
modernize facilities. 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
Comple ted 


Ensley Works: Two additional stoves at blast furnace 
No. 6; two 834-hp. boilers at No. 1 steam plant 

Fairfield Works: Four open-hearth furnaces; 21-in. 
yntinuous sheet bar and billet mill; rail fastening depart- 
ment; 11-in. merchant mill warehouse; coke wharves and 
screening station for batteries Nos, 1 to 4 at by-product 


coke plant 
Under Way 


Ensley Works Improvements to blast furnaces Nos. 3 
and 4: two additional stoves at blast furnaces Nos. 1 and 6. 

Bessemer Rolling Mills: Equipping 8-in. guide mill to roll 
cotton ties 

Fairfield Works: Two blast furnaces, Nos. 5 and 6, with 
stock handling and turbo-blower equipment; four open- 
hearth furnaces, Nos. 5 to 8; electric power plant for two 
25,000-kw. turbo-generators; sheet and jobbing mill and 
auxiliary facilities; 77 16-ton coke oven addition to battery 
No. 7 at by-product coke plant new boiler house, two 
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. 21 — ¢ ‘ y- 
779-hp. stoker-fired boilers and auxiliary facilities at bj 
product coke plant modern gas exhauster and saturato! 
equipment at by-product coke plant 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


The subsidiary companies of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation report the following improvements and 
additions completed in 1925 and under way at the close 
of the year at their various plants. 


Bethlehem Plant, Bethlehem, Pa. 
ed in 1 I trification of hot beds and hot 
, 8 s £ flues d reversing valves 
ee ‘ aa wna cae : eart plant N« 2 installation 
ae 4 ; - ‘ wm ind rovemeée s to primary coolers 
at f em ‘installat gas producers to supply ad- 
s s K ve electrification 
i : LW nd an additiona id saw at structural mills 
shipping yard ‘ ry fa £ chines for fabricating shop; 
electri aon hoist for 1 s at open-hearth plant No 
gI er a es for 9-l! mill No, < 
st ge building ! S vis additions to the 
stes yundry consisti é ine runways, sand 
storage. sand mixing equipment, shake-out machine with 
€ jar g ma over machine lengthening 
‘ ov sar equ ent and extension to the 
m g |] ting I i cranes for the drop 
rging depar nd slingers I th 
( nary not ‘ for the electric power 
Sé Theissen ga I pow hous 
ude Way Elects motor l ontre for 9-in. bar 
No des g ! Lehigh bar mills; 
s 1ightening machine and table for 4-l rounds at 22-in. 
m coke screening equipment, enlarging quenching pits, 
h equipment s rat use at coke ovens; 
equip! ot whe sl sisting of lathes, 
boring 1 < nica S I velde multi-spindle 
press W I é t sts and outriggers; 
mu d N bricatir shop; in- 
s x B i ngine in elec- 
r power hous e for t fur e gas from furnaces 
rge department; mix type ladle, sand mixing equip- 
I st | got n yunary 
Steelton Plant, Steelton, Pa. 
Completed in 9 R finishing equipment for rail 
-ton oO vith auxiliary hoist for 
l] elect! per ed rigs for covers of pit fur 
at o4 for handling and turning 
the 1 i g pres three 1500-k.v.a. 
ansformers I ‘ department; trestle at blast 
re bins Sal s equipment for the 
stee indry 25 d I ick i ‘ sanda é chemical 
aboratory 
der Way M I ve f roughing and 28-in. 
qu hing equipment and crane 


powel! 


wl fe storing bars: exter n t No. 1 
. , never t of pattern 


nt addition to 


s : I ‘ is¢ dolomite crusher; 17 
I g I welding outfits for 
ry 
Lebanon Plant, Lebanon, Pa. 
+ 192 Ss equipment, hot nut ma- 
s ksmith hammer for bolt, nut and rivet fac- 
S s } rivet header for the Reading Works; a 
i 4 é for the ore concentrating 
exXLensilo! i ry 
der Way A lf semi-continuous merchant 
boring mill, hot heading and forging equipment for 
i nut divis t Lebanon; a continuous feed national 


the Reading Works 


Maryland Plant, Sparrows Point, Md. 


ve additional hot 


with 


warehouse, 


mills 
1d rolls tl houst and 


pot feeders and 


ech i blower equipment for 
he tin mills; continuous reheating furnaces for the rail 
foundation and trestle for mixer at open-hearth plant 
’ \ new stoves for blast furnaces A and C two coke 
breeze screening towers at blast furnaces B and C; gas 
ashing equipment at blast furnace B compressed air 
equipment for stock bin gates at blast furnace C; 20 ingot 
% steel gondola cars, 10 50-ton side dump cars and 

one steam shovel 
{ Under Way: Three 100-ton stationary open-hearth fur- 
k naces with necessary building extension, equipment, waste 
' heat boilers, etc rod and wire mill including wire drawing 


galvanizing departments; 


nail factory and barbed wire 
factory; 40-in 


motor-driven slabbing mill with three rows 
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of soaking pits, including all necessary buildings and equip- 
ment; roller leveller and ventilating equipment for sheet 
mills; 23 mechanical doublers and shears, two 126-in. squar- 
ing shears, ventilating equipment for six hot mills at the 
tin mills; new stove at blast furnace D; a two-strand pig 
casting machine ;. conveyor and loading equipment for ship- 
ment of by-product coke. 


Lackawanna Plant, Lackawanna, N. Y. 


1925: A $35-in.-28-in. 
cranes, mill equipment, heating furnaces, 
billet storage, etc.; motor drive for 48-in. uni- 
versal plate mill; heating furnaces at 48-in. universal plate 
mill; equipment to burn coke oven gas in furnaces 1 and 
2 at No. 2 mill: two 15-ton soaking pit cranes and elec- 
tric pump for the 40-in. mill; 800-ton hydraulic 
slab shear, conveyor, and billet transfer, crane 
handling slabs and billets at 40-in. 
mill; improvement and additions to open-hearth 
department No. 1 consisting of new stock yard crane run- 
way with tracks, approach trestle and stock platform, en- 
larging furnaces and reinforcing the crane runways and 
the floor of the building; 24 ear bodies for blast 
furnaces; extension to crane runway and to stripper build- 
200-ton stripper at Bessemer department; 42-in. 
main from blowing engine No. 2 to blast 
and G: five Bethlehem gas-driven blowing en- 
gines for the blast furnaces; additions to the coke screen- 
ing station at the coke fifty 50-ton steel flat cars; 
transformers and switching equipment for additional Niagara 
power at sub-station No. 3; 30 coke car bodies. 
Under Way: An i8-in.-14-in. structural mill with neces- 


Completed in 
cluding buildings, 
power lines, 


structural mill, in- 


blooming 
crop slab 
runway and crane for 


blooming 


sludge 


ing with 
cold blast 
furnace F 


house 


ovens; 


sary buildings, cranes, mill equipment, heating furnaces, 
power lines, gas lines, scale, etc.; electric motor drive for 
the 12-in. bar mill; narrow gage cars for handling billets 


and blooms between 40-in. blooming mill and the new 365-in.- 


28-in. and the 18-in.-14-in. structural mills; motor-driven 
ingot delivery car for 40-ir blooming mills; pneumatic 
tube system for conveying samples from the open-hearth 


departments to the 
four stoves at 


chemical laboratory; 
blast furnace A; ladle and ladles for 
the blast furnaces; gas lines for surplus coke oven gas 
to heating furnaces at mills Nos. 1, 4, 5, 7, 9 and 10 and 
to the furnaces of the spike, bolt and nut shop; improve- 
ments at structural yard consisting of crane run- 
Ways with cranes, service buildings, cold saw, etc. 


gas burners on 
cars 


shipping 


Cambria Plant, Johnstown, Pa. 


Completed in 1925: Four motor driven bar mills (14 in., 
13 in., 12 in., and 9 in.) at Gautier division, including all 
necessary buildings and equipments; cooling beds for 34-in. 


billet mill; 30 motor driven wire drawing machines; 8 wire 
pointers, and 25 additional blanks for wire mill; crane 
operated strippers for 20 blocks at the wire mill; crane 
operated strippers in wire drawing departments; twisted 
wire hook machine for the wire mill; ingot scale for the 
34-in. and the 40-in. mill; four 120-ton ladles for the 
open-hearth department; stone crusher for the Bessemer 


department ; 
blast 


improvements and additions to the stack of 
furnace F; four ladles for the blast furnace 
department; complete rebuilding of blast furnace E; coke 
screening and loading-out system at blast furnaces H, J, 
K and L; a 15,000-kw. 6600-volt generating station, includ- 
ing buildings, turbo-generators, boilers, condenser cooling 
tower, cranes, etc.; boiler house and four boilers with all 
auxiliaries at the Franklin boiler house. 

Under Way: Two open-hearth furnaces for displacing 
two Bessemer converters, including building extensions and 
crane bottom house building, etc.: ladle pit for 75-ton 
ladies at the open-hearth department, lower division; frog, 
switch and rail anchor department at the Gautier division ; 
expansion to building, including one crane, at 8-in. mill, 
Gautier division; bale tie building, 150 x 50 ft., for the wire 
mill; improvements and additions to blast furnace J and a 
gas main between blast furnaces J and K; loading-out bin 
for coke screening at stock bins for blast furnaces A and 
D; automatic gaging rod for blast furnaces G, K and L. 


Coatesville Plant, Coatesville, Pa. 


Completed in 1925: 
22-in. skelp mill; 
the bar mill; 


75-ton 


Motor drive and gear reduction for 
motor drive and pinion foundation for 
two coal-fired heating furnaces with waste 
heat boilers for the 22-in. skelp mill; stokers for burning 
coke breeze under two boilers at the power house. 

Under Way: Installation of a machine for flanging and 
dishing heads. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 


completed last year at its various plants the following 
construction: 
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East Youngstown Works: The hearth of No. 2 blast 
furnace is being enlarged from 16 ft. diameter to 20 ft. 6 in. 
diameter and the bosh increased from 22 ft. diameter to 23 
ft. 6 in. diameter. An additional turbo-blower has been 
purchased to give the increased blowing capacity required 
and will be installed early in 1926. 

At the billet mill three new cooling beds were erected 
30 ft. wide by 96 ft. long with the incidental conveyors, 
accelerating, decelerating and assembly tables approxi- 
mately 225 ft. long over which the billets are transferred 
from the mill to the new cooling beds. Two 15-ton. 120-ft 
span electric overhead traveling cranes were installed on a 
runway 353 ft. long to serve these beds and transfer the 
billets. 

A rod storage system, consisting of two electric tram 
rail hairpin hook cranes for carrying the bundles of rods 
from the rod mill to either the storage building, shipping 
truck or the wire cleaning department, was installed com- 
plete. This system is capable of handling approximately 
17 tons per hr. 

A 55,000 cu. ft. turbo-driven blower was installed com 
plete in the blast furnace blowing engine house 

The sheet and pair furnaces at the East Youngstown 
sheet mill were completely overhauled and improved 
Changes were made from coal-fired to gas-fired furnaces 

On the hot mills a patented ventilating system for carry- 
ing the dust and grease smokes from the roll necks has 
been installed. A new natural gas deoxidizing furnace of 
special design has been added to the present equipment 

Brier Hill Works: Three new continuous furnaces of 
recuperative type, replacing obsolete equipment, were built 

at the 84-in. plate mill. 

Additional sanitary buildings, equipped with overhead 
type of lockers, are being installed at the pit furnace and 
open-hearth departments. 

Indiana Harbor Works: The new 700-ton blast furnace, 
which was under construction during 1924, was blown in 
during March, 1925. This furnace is 95 ft. in height with 
a 20-ft. 6-in. diameter hearth and a 24-ft. diameter bosh and 
is equipped with a revolving distributor, the latest design of 
skip hoist and gas cleaning equipment. There are four 
side combustion stoves with a heating surface of approxi- 
mately 76,000 sq. ft. per stove. One of these stoves was 
connected with the three stoves for No. 1 furnace to give 
additional heating capacity for that furnace. 

No. 1 furnace was completely relined, equipped with 
working distributor and copper cooling plates installed 
above the mantel. The three stoves serving this furnace 
were equipped with latest type of burners. 

A Dorr thickener and filters are being installed at the 
blast furnaces for reclaiming flue dust and gas washer 
wastes. A 200-ft. extension has been made to the ore dock. 

The acid washer at the coke plant was relocated in a 
separate building, moved from the light oil building to 
eliminate the fire hazard. New turbo-driven centrifugal 
oil pumps have been installed for handling light oil. 

Evanston Work: A new pattern storage building has 
been constructed. 


Plugging and reaming machines and an air tester for 
refrigerator pipe have been added. 
Mayville Iron Co.: Blast furnace A was remodeled 


The furnace top was equipped with new standard distributor, 
boom derrick, new bell beams and supports. 

Improvements were made to the ore and coke bin equip- 
ment 

Auxiliary oil burners have been installed on four 500-hp 
boilers. 


New construction now under way for completion in 
1926 at the various plants as follows: 


Indiana Harbor Works: A new 2i-in, continuous bar 
mill with 10 horizontal stands, three vertical stands, rotary 
and flying shears is now under construction with the in- 
cidental bar piling equipment and cooling racks 

Twenty-four 28-in. tin mills with all incidental auxili- 
ary equipment, including shops, office buildings, hospital 
buildings and welfare buildings are now under construction. 

Dehue Operations, Dehue, W. Va.: Slate disposal aerial 
tramway system is now under construction for conveying 
slate from the operations to the dump. 


Republic Iron & Steel Co. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, com- 
pleted last year one butt weld tube mill, with all 
necessary threading equipment, for the production of 
l-in. to 3-in. pipe; also the addition of an electro- 
galvanizing plant at the company’s tube works at 
Youngstown, for the plating of couplings. 

At the company’s Thomas furnace at Birmingham, 
Ala., 57 Becker type Koppers by-product coke ovens, 
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with all necessary auxiliaries, were completed and 
started up last year. 

During the present year the company expects to 
install pig casting machines (3 strands) and one addi- 
tional blowing engine to the Thomas furnaces. 

At the company’s Youngstown plant the 10-in. con- 
tinuous mill, No. 2, will be remodeled and the 90-in. 
plate mill will be changed into an 84-in. plate and 60-in. 
universal mill. 

Last year the company dismantled its Atlantic blast 
furnace at New Castle, Pa., and its Hanna furnace at 
Youngstown. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
built in 1925, at its Aliquippa Works, Woodlawn, Pa., 
122 Koppers-Becker type by-product coke ovens, with a 
daily capacity of 1800 net tons, which the company 
expects to have completed on March 1; at its Pitts- 
burgh Works, Pittsburgh, 60 Wilputte by-product coke 


ove neneenneneaneneusng ner sv esey 





Reversing Blooming Mill Motor for Sparrows 
Point Plant of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 
Its maximum momentary capacity is 17,000 hp., 
45 r.p.m. The flywheel, motor-generator set, 4000- 
hp. and 3250-hp. billet and bar mill motors are in 
background. The equipment is General Electric 


ovens, with a daily capacity of 600 tons, which it is 
expected will be completed by May 1; in November, 
1925, the erection of a concrete bar fabricating plant 
at the Pittsburgh Works was completed, and in May, 
1925, the erection of a terminal and warehouse at 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Weirton Steel Co. 


The Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., last year 
rebuilt all its tin stacks, equipping them with new 
Poole feeders, automatic tin pot feeders and new tinning 
machines. It built an addition to the assorting room 
at the tin mills and rearranged all of the assorting 
rooms and warehouses in all the tin plate plants. Early 
in the year the rearrangement of the finishing mills and 
hot bed on its 16-in. hot strip mill was completed and 
there was added one additional 16-in. finishing mill 
with 1500-hp. variable speed motor drive, new hot bed 
mechanism and new gages and pilers for the hot bed 
shears. 

The company has under way the construction of a 
scrap yard 750 ft. long, served by a 150-ft. span, 10-ton 
traveling bridge for handling scrap with a double 
magnet. 

Contracts have been placed for the construction of a 
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harbor on the Ohio River adjacent to the present coke 
plant. This harbor is to be dredged for length of 1100 
ft. and about 150 ft. wide. The construction of docks 
for unloading coal from barges has also been arranged 
for. The coal will also be transported to the company’s 
plant on the river from mines above Pittsburgh. Pro- 
visions have also been made for docks for the shipment 
of finished material by river to ports in the South and 
Southwest. Contracts have also been placed for a 4-ton 
unloading tower for unloading the coal from the barges 
and for a belt conveyor, equipped to deliver the coal 
from the tower to the coke plant, and for a screening 
station adjacent to the coke plant. The capacity of 
the unloader and conveyor is to be 400 tons per hr. It 
will permit coking coal to be delivered direct to the 
coke plant or to storage, and also gas or steam coal 
to be screened and loaded into cars for shipment to the 
various plant departments. This work is expected to 
be completed by early summer this year. 

A new 800-ton blast furnace will be built during 
1926. It will have four stoves. Additional ore bins will 
be constructed together with a boiler house and a turbo- 
blower. The power generating equipment will be aug- 
mented and an addition made to the ore yard which 
will be equipped with an ore bridge and a car dumper. 
The company will also construct an additional battery 
of by-product coke ovens, with supplementary gas 
handling and by-product equipment, to produce an addi- 
tional 850 tons of coke per day. 

The open-hearth department will be enlarged and 
four furnaces of about 150 tons capacity each will be 
added. 

During the second quarter of this year construction 
will be started on a new tube mill, having a capacity 
of about 15,000 tons per month. The size of the sheet 
mill department will be doubled by the addition of 8 
mills, with annealing, pickling, galvanizing and ware- 
house departments. The present pumping station will 
be enlarged so as to contain two 30,000,000-gal. pumps. 


V heeling Steel Corporation 


The Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va., 
during the present year, will install 51 new Koppers 
by-product coke ovens with complete equipment at the 
company’s plant at East Steubenville, W. Va., increasing 
production 50 per cent. 

The size of the blast furnace at Wheeling, W. Va., 
known as Top furnace, will be increased so as to add 
about 10 per cent to its capacity. 

The improvements which were contemplated for 
completion in 1925 at the company’s Portsmouth Works, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, and Steubenville Works, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, as given somewhat in detail in THE IRON 
AGE, Jan. 1, 1925, were completed. 

There is under way at present the changing of all 
the mills of the Martins Ferry Works from steam to 
electric drive. 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 


The John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., 
continued its general plan of improving manufacturing 
facilities with a view to reduction of costs. Among 
some of these completed last year were the following: 


New rod storage yards with electric cranes at the 
npar upper works and at the Kinkora plant 
Obs wire 1 I replaced by some of 
eft ‘ t des 
Equipment for rol wider hot strips added to 
rod mill No 
The entire steam distrit 


n system at the main 
Trenton plant rey 1 for one of higher steam pres- 
} 


sure and super heat three obsolete boiler houses 


dismantled 


Trucking by animals replaced by motor trucks and 
a fully equipped garage erected 
Plans for improvements during 1926 are ineom- 


piete except that a continuous pickling plant will be 


Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co. 


The Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co., at its Sheffield 
steel mills, last year put into operation, about April 1, 
a motor-driven, 24-in., 3-high sheet bar finishing stand 
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for finishing 8 and 10-in. wide sheet bars. This stand 
has a capacity of 200 gross tons in 8 hr. 

It also about the same time completed and put into 
operation .a 2-high, 2-stand, jobbing sheet mill using 
rolls 46 in., 56 in., 68 in. and 84 in. long, and producing 
sheets from 20 gage to 3/16 in. thick, from 36 in. to 
72 in. wide and from 72 to 240 in. long. The mill is 
equipped with a Costello continuous bar furnace; a 
1500-hp. motor and gear reduction drive; a motor- 
operated screw-down, a steam-operated lifting table on 
a roughing stand, a continuous annealing furnace, an 
84-in. wide leveller for sheets, 20 gage to 3/16 in. thick; 
a continuous roller cooling bed; a %-in. capacity 156 
in. plate shear and auxiliary equipment. This mill has 
a monthly capacity of 2000 gross tons of blue annealed 
sheets. 

During 1926 the company plans to build one 65-ton 
oil-fired, basic open-hearth furnace with a daily capacity 
of 130 gross tons. 


Central Iron & Steel Co. 


The Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., car- 
ried out the following improvements and additions to 
its plant last year: 

Coal crushing, conveying and driving equipment 
and an additional pulverizing mill added to the cen- 
tral pulverized coal plant. 

The 126-in. plate mill heating furnace equipment 
for burning powdered coal was completed. It is 
planned to equip the heating furnaces in three other 
mills during the present year for burning this fuel. 

Two continuous heating furnaces were installed 
in the 72-in. blue annealed jobbing sheet mill. 

Transfer and cooling tables installed for the man- 
ufacture of ‘‘central pattern floor plates.’ 


Apollo Steel Co. 


The Apollo Steel Co., Pittsburgh, last year remod- 
eled one heating furnace to use natural gas and applied 
to it the latest type of charging device, electrically 
operated. Four galvanizing pots were also rebuilt and 
remodeled. A water purifying system, known as the 
Permutit, was installed, which permits the use of river 
water throughout the entire plant. A shower and 
locker room, 20 x 200 ft., made of concrete, for the use 
of mill employees, was built. 

For 1926 the company will convert three additional 
sheet furnaces to a new type, fired with natural gas. 
A new mechanicad sheet opener is being installed which 
will open the product of about six mills in 24 hr. It is 
described as a novel contrivance. Minor additions, such 


as erecting a fence around the plant, are under way at 
a cost of $10,000. 


Central Steel Co. 


The Central Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio, made some 
extensions to its buildings during 1925 and made 
various installations to increase the efficiency of its 
steel plant. A 5-ton, 5-motor low type electric charging 
machine was placed in the open-hearth department. 
An extension, 93 x 150 ft., was made to the No. 3 bar 
mill building, and a 15-ton, 4-motor electric crane with 
a 90-ft. span, was installed in this extension. An ex- 
tension 44 x 100 ft. was made in No. 1 billet shed, and 
a 15-ton traveling crane was installed in this shed. 
Billet shed No. 3 was extended 44 x 50 ft., and billet 
shed No. 4 was extended 75 x 88 ft. An extension 60 x 
140 ft. was made to the sheet mill department. Four 
double box annealing furnaces ard a 15-ton, 4-motor 


traveling crane with 67-ft. span were also added to this 
department. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 


The Colorado Fuel & !~-n Co., Denver, Colo., re- 
cently authorized the | ling of a structural mill 
which will cost in the neighborhood of $1,500,000. This 
will enable the company to roll structural I-beams and 
channels up to 15 in. and angles of 8 x 8 x 1 in. as well 
as miscellaneous rounds, squares, etc., when the mill is 
not busy with structural work. There is also under 
way a power plant which will form the basis for the 
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Unsound Conditions 


Business Analysis and Forecast Section ~ 


Outlook for 1926 Encouraging— 
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Eliminated in 1925 


Business Upswing Expected to Continue Through First Half; No 
Danger of Overproduction in Steel Industry as Yet 


BY DR. LEWIS 


Director, NBw YORK UNIVERSITY 
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1. Business is well along in an upswing of 
the cycle which may reasonably be expected to 
carry well through the first half of 1926. If the 
existing spirit of moderation and caution con- 
tinues to prevail, the whole year will be a good 
one. Some recession in the second half, however, 
now seems probable. 


2. Fundamental readjustments were effected 
in 1925 which have greatly diminished business 
uncertainties, thus removing a weight which has 
held business back in recent years. 


HE year 1925 fell entirely within a period of up- 
swing in a business cycle. .It is not surprising, 

therefore, that industry and business showed general 
gains and that they were more active at the end of 
the year than at the beginning. I am no blind adherent 
to the idea of “the business cycle,” and even consider 
it possible that cycles as they have been known in the 
past may disappear, but it is still true that business 
moves in fairly rhythmical upswings and downswings 
in which the majority of basic industries participate, 
and notably the iron and steel industry. 

The current phase of the cycle is indicated by the 
fact that business reached the bottom of the last cyclical 
downswing about the middle of 1924 and began to pick 
up almost immediately thereafter. It follows that at 
the end of 1925 we are about 17 months along in the 
ascending movement. No one can estimate with cer- 
tainty how long the rise may continue. In the past it 
has been fairly common for such upswings to persist 
for about 20 months, or a little longer. All we can 
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8. The steel industry at the end of 1925 is ina 
sounder condition than a year ago and no danger 
of overproduction is yet apparent. 


4. The current high level of retail trade indi- 
cates that consumer purchasing power is large, 
which is the best basis for business. 


5. In spite of a growing extension of bank 
credit and firmer money, ample credit resources 


exist. 


say, therefore, on the basis of analogies with past 
cycles is that it is easily possible that the current ad- 
vance may continue throughout the first half of 1926. 

One must remember, however, that any individual 
industry may depart from the general trend, that minor 
downswings may occur in the course of a general up- 
ward movement (as was the case in the first half of 
last year), and that the periods of cycles are very 
irregular. Indeed, industry is making progress toward 
greater stability and with the spread of information 
and control, the cycles should become shorter and less 
violent. 

1925 a Stable Year 


NE thing is certain, namely, that 1925 was one of 

the most stable years in our industrial history. 
Early in the year industrial activity was checked, and 
declined moderately until a little past the middle, when 
a general recovery occurred which has carried through 
the year. Neither phase of this movement in 1925, how- 
ever, was very sharp and at the end of the year our 





Fig. 1—Pig Iron Output Follows the General Business Cycle Very Closely, With Wider Swings Above 
and Below Normal 
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best averages indicate that business as a whole is still 
a little below the peak reached in 1923. This relative 
stability is one of the most reassuring factors in the 
situation and warrants the hope that the prosperity 
phase of the cycle may be prolonged. 

In the first chart which accompanies this analysis 
is shown a composite index designed to indicate the 
general course of business, together with the move- 
ment of pig iron production.’ It is apparent that pig 
iron still justifies its reputation as a thermometer of 
industry. In a general way it has followed rather 
closely the cycle curve, merely showing wider swings. 
Thus we find the pig iron output running far above 
the cycle curve in early 1925 and falling considerably 
below it by June of the same year. At the present 
time it has already swung a little above the general 
trend again. 

Pig iron production may be expected to increase 
with considerable rapidity during the next two to four 
months and to reach a volume as great as that attained 
in early 1925, or even at the 1923 peak. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the evidences of caution in this 
regard which have appeared of late will be continued, 
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the farm situation was too great at the beginning of 
the last year is now apparent. Evidently the situation 
was worse than many had supposed. Further liquida- 
tion of farm obligations has clearly strengthened the 
situation and higher average farm prices during the 
past year have tended to increase farm purchasing 
power. 

3. The development of economy in railroad opera- 
tion and the achievement of reasonable profits for the 
carriers has been one of the outstanding events of the 
year. To this may be added the important fact that the 
public relations of the railroads are more satisfactory 
than has been the case in many years. 

4. Marked progress has been made in governmental 
economy and tax reduction, and in a broad way these 
developments will help the general industrial situation. 

5. Real progress has been made toward international 
readjustments. The European situation is still bad and 
surrounded with uncertainty, but looking back over the 
year one cannot fail to see that conditions in this re- 
gard have improved. Much greater certainty concern- 
ing the ultimate establishment of the gold standard 
exists. Progress has been made toward a better under- 
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Fig. 2—Steel Ingot Production Compared with Activity in Chief Consuming Industries: Note General 
Upward Trend During Last Five Years 


to the end that a reasonably large output may be pro- 
longed and overproduction prevented. It is almost 
certain that the farther the pig iron curve swings above 
the cycle curve the more inevitable will be the down- 
ward readjustment. 


The Achievements of 1925 


N spite of the fact that on the whole 1925 was a year 
of remarkable industrial stability, it was neverthe- 
less one of great industrial achievements, which may be 

summarized as follows: 
1. Certain industries which have been backward for 


several years accomplished their recovery. Among 
these may be listed farm machinery, leather, textiles, 
machine tools, oil, fertilizer. All of these were men- 


tioned in my review last year as being decidedly de- 
pressed and constituted a drawback on the general in- 
dustrial situation. All are better at the end of 1925 
than at the beginning, and the two which are most 
closely connected with iron and steel have reached a 
prosperous condition, with machine tool orders break- 
ing records and the farm machinery production at a 
high level. It would be hard to find an industry of im- 
portance which has not at least “turned the corner” 
during the past year. 

2. Farm prices have been fairly well equalized with 
the general level of commodity prices and farm credits 
are pretty well liquidated. That optimism concerning 


*The cycle curve is based on seasonally adjusted in- 
dexes of railroad tonnage, manufacturing payrolls and whole- 
sale trade It represents a three-month moving average. 
The pig iron curve is adjusted for seasonal variation and 


long-time growth 
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standing of the foreign debt situation and the probabil- 
ity of continued peace in Europe is greatly increased. 

6. Incidentally it is worth noting that many new 
high records in business and industry were achieved in 
1925. Railroad carloadings broke records in several 
months. Bank debits and bank clearings for the year 
have been exceedingly large. The output of steel in- 
gots is the greatest ever recorded in this country. 

The differences between the situation at the end of 
1925 and that which obtained a year ago are in part 
brought out by referring to my summary in THE IRON 
AGE last January. I then said that retail trade in 1924 
had been disappointing. In 1925, however, retail trade 
expanded at an extraordinary rate and has been one 
of the strongest features of the year. At the end of 
1924 wholesale trade was increasing more rapidly than 
retail trade, threatening an overstocking of retailers, 
but the reverse is true this year. In the earlier review 
attention was called to the fact that the demand from 
the railroads for iron and steel had proved the strong- 
est factor, while in 1925 it was the automobile and 
building industries which furnished the great demand. 


Iron.and Steel Outlook Favorable 


Ate ago I was rather pessimistic about the out- 
look for the iron and steel industry, stating that 
the output could hardly increase more than a few 
months before overproduction would appear. This year 
the situation is materially different. Let us glance at 
the record of the steel industry during the past year. 
Ingot production had reached a peak last January 
from which it declined rather steadily to June. It then 
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New record for steel ingot output in 1925; 
44,000,000 gross tons.—Almost 400,000 tons 
above 1917, best previous year; plants av- 
erage for year at about 82 per cent of capac- 
ity.—Page 1. 


Figures for decade indicate annual in- 
crease in steel consumption of 1,200,000 tons. 
—Every day adds about 3900 tons to the 
needs.—Page 54. 


Pig iron output in 1925 was about 36,750,- 
000 tons.—5,350,000 tons more than for pre- 


vious year; 400,000 tons imported.—Page 4. 


Rolled steel production for 1925 was 32,- 
500,000 tons, 200,000 tons above previous 
record in 1923.—Railroads took 25 per cent; 
construction work, 17!2; automotive, 13; oil 
and mining developments, 8, and export, 5 
per cent of total.—Page 7. 


“Replace ment is going to bea greater and 
greater factor in steel requirements.” “Rust 
and wear are bringing new business to the 
mills in millions of tons every year.” 
Charles M. Schwab.—Page 73. 


Volume of machine tool sales will probably 
tend to increase until midsummer.—Greater 
domestic and European demand ahead seen 
by Col. Frank A. Scott.—Page 12. 


Forecasts larger sales for first, but de- 
clining volume for second and third quar- 
ters of 1926.—Executives of Simonds Saw & 
Steel Co. use credit, speculation and con- 
struction factors in analyzing future pros- 
pects.—Page 19. 


Consumption of foundry pig iron is appar- 
ently declining at rate of 34,000 tons a year. 
—Demand for malleable pig iron, however, 
seems to be gaining about 14,500 tons each 
year.—Page 21. 


World pig iron capacity put at 108,000,000 
tons annually; U. S. has estimated capacity 
of 49,000,000 tons.—World steel capacity 
placed at 117,000,000 tons, of which U. S. has 
56,000,000 tons.—Page 22. 


We made 60 per cent of steel and 55.5 per 
cent of world’s pig iron last year. — New 
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world steel record in 1925; Germany now in 
second place as steel producer.—Page 25. 


Restriction of immigration has stimulated 
use of labor-saving equipment.—Also proves 
a factor in maintaining high real wages: 
cheaper labor not synonymous with lower 
production costs.—Page 28. 


New union wage policy based on increase 
in wages in proportion to increasing produc- 
tion—High purchasing power needed to 
maintain high level of production and trade. 

Page 51. 


Every inerease of 1c. per pound in cost of 
zine said to reduce market for die castings 
Die casting plants today faced 
with serious problem in cest of zine and alu- 
minum.—Page 33. 


15 per ce nt. 


Pittsburgh plus decision caused no heavy 
diversion of tonnage from Pittsburgh last 
year.—But Chicago has lost much Pacific 
Coast business: water hauls enable Pitts- 
burgh producers to penetrate South and 
Southwest.—Page 34. 


Less structural material being used out- 
Consumption of 
fabricated steel shows 69,000 ton annual in- 


crease since 1912.—Page 56. 


side construction industry. 


Estimate nearly 1,000,000 gross tons in- 
crease in open-hearth capacity for 1926. 
Nine new blast furnaces projected, half to 
be blown in this year: 1,750,000 tons may 
be added to pig iron capacity.—Page 57. 


Steel industry now in better condition than 
year ago.—No danger of overproduction yet 
apparent: business cycle expected to main- 
tain upward trend for first half of 1926.- 
Page 63. 


Use of aluminum alloys by automotive in- 
dustry increasing rapidly. — Non-ferrous 
metal prospects for this year held to be ex- 
cellent.—Page 51. 


Railroad buying of freight cars amounted 
to 78,169 in 1925: 14,000 also made in rail- 
road shops.—Only 1055 locomotives ordered 
last year; lowest for any year this century, 
save abnormal 1919 and 1921.—Page 24. 































































































































































































JANUARY 


1. Officers of Henry Ford’s 
road stated that they had 


rail- 
bought 


10,500 tons of Belgian rails at 
$36.75, Detroit (if sent by all- 
water route), against $46.72 at De- 
troit for Pittsburgh rails. 


Connellsville coke 


wages by independents to 


1. Increase of 


workers’ 


the H. C. Frick Co. scale. Some 
independent companies had mad: 
the advance on Dec. 16. Pig ron 
cost increased by $1. 


12. Associated Machine lool 


Dealers organized a Cincini 
George E. Merryweather pres 
20. Struthers Furnace ( 
ating blast furnace at Struth« 
O} , woes into recelvel nand 
20. Bureau of Census puts the 
country’s steel fabricating capacity 
at 290.000 tons a mont}! 
29. A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, 
reorganizes ( ) 
Cr & { e ( Oy P 
31. Ste ngo rod n re ( 
t ] 25 I J inu Wit! 
t 1,198,564 tor Hig 
qaqauy rate now I Wa M 
THE IRON AGI 1 | 
fit she l al reacned 
eve J lal 2 560 
FEBRUARY 
3. Ty ind Steel Chicago, an- 
y ‘ il ~ OU UUU 
I . Harbor 
5 Vi ! ( noes a 
tl si noe W Americal 
Ss & W | irg| s 
‘ l T l? f ro 
i I mel S =) | 
¢ } P} ‘ 1] } ( : N« " 
10. W: r C. Carro e-pres] 
| nd Steel Co., estimates 
nnual savings fron implification 
fF she teel size it $2,500,000 


10. Protests of Eastern blast fur 
nace operators as to heavy imports 
foreign pig iron started a Gov- 


ernment determine 
whether anti-dumping law was be 


ing violated. 


24. Bolt nut manufacturers 
abandoned quoting delivered prices 
within certain zones and returned 
to plan with three 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Chicago. 


and 


basing 





points, 


High Lights of 1925— 


MARCH 


1. Pig iron production as March 
opened was at an annual rate of 
more than 42,200,000 tons, compar- 
ing with 40,361,146 tons, the record 
year’s output in 1923. 

2. McClintic-Marshall Co., Pitts- 
acquires the Bartlett-Hay- 
ward Co., Baltimore, large plate 


‘ 


fabricator. 


burgh, 


6. Supreme Court rules that $30,- 
000,000 in taxes must be returned 
to ore interests who are entitled to 
deduct from gross income for mine 
contrary to Treasury 
Department ruling. 


depletion, 


9. Central Furnace Co., Massil- 
on, Ohio, starts construction of a 
600-ton blast furnace. 

12. Amerizan Railway Engineer- 
ng Association adopts the 39-ft. 
rail as standard instead of 33 ft. 


16. Independent coke 


re luced 


pacK to 


vor 


operators 
Connellsville wages, going 
1917 scale, from which ad- 
ice Was made Dec. 16. 

26. Prompted by the abolition of 
Pittsburgh plus, the Union Drawn 
Beaver Falls, Pa., con- 
with the Peerless Drawn 
Massillon, Ohio, and the 
Stee] Beaver 


Steel (A. 
solidates 


steel ©o., 


Standard Gauge Co., 
Falls. 

31. Pig iron production for 1925 
its maximum in this month 


a total of 3,564,247 tons. 


reache S 


with 


APRIL 


7. A reduction of 
in Mesabi 
pressed the pig iron market, which 
had 

’ weakness. 

14. American Insti- 
tute founded at Pittsburgh; former 
Gov. William C. Sproul of Penn- 
sylvania later elected president. 


ton 
de- 


50 cents a 
non-Bessemer ore 


already begun to show signs 


tefractories 


15. Supreme Court decision sup- 
ports right of manufacturers to 
combine for resistance to unions 
providing interstate commerce is 
affected thereby; ruling of 
great importance to open-shop or- 
ganizations, 

21. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is announced in 
the famous Jones & Laughlin rate 
case; held to favor Pittsburgh pro- 
ducers slightly but not regarded as 


not 


Decision of 


final. 
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Od 


Commerce Com- 


Interstate 
mission reduces freight on finished 
steel from Pittsburgh to St. Louis 
and Illinois and Indiana points, at 


21. 


the same time increasing rates 
from Chicago. Pittsburgh was thus 
given $1.80 a net ton greater lee- 
way at St. Louis in meeting Chi- 
cago competition. 


MAY 


5. Texas Steel Co., Fort Worth, 
and Knoxville Iron Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., ask Tariff Commission for 
protection against foreign steel 
dumping. 


6. Garvin Machine Co., New 
York, out of existence; 


lines sold to many manufacturers. 


passes 


7. Many European machinery 
men in the United States to pur- 
chase equipment. 

19. Birmingham becomes a bas- 
ing point for bolts, nuts and rivets 
in addition to Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land and Chicago. 

22. Sir Esme Howard, British 
Ambassador, at spring dinner of 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
urges buying of British 
products to enable England to buy 


greater 


from United States. 
25. National Association of Pur- 


chasing Agents agrees on standard 
scrap specifications and uniform 
scrap purchase contract. 

27. Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., 
Pittsburgh, consolidates with Con- 
tinental Bolt & Iron Co., Chicago; 
the new company being one of the 
largest bolt producers in the West. 

28. Henry Ford offers to pur- 
chase from the Shipping Board 400 
steel ships lying idle in the Hud- 
son; plans to cut them into scrap; 
Government asks for bids from all 
interested. 


JUNE 

1. Far-reaching decision handed 
down by Supreme Court in Maple 
Floor Manufacturers Association 
and Cement Manufacturers Protec- 
tive Association cases; fixes status 
of trade associations and permits 
interchange of statistical informa- 
tion. 

17. Charles H. Norton, consult- 
ing engineer Norton Co., Worces- 
ter, is awarded the John Scott 
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The Metal Trades in Review 


medal for exceptional achievement 
in the mechanical arts, particularly 
in grinding machinery. 

18. W. A. Harriman & Co., New 
York bankers, secure a concession 
to operate manganese mines in 
Georgian district of Soviet Russia; 
will export ore. 

19. Crash in Stinnes vertical 
trust imminent; iron and _ steel 
trades in Germany in confusion as 
collapse of huge combine appears 
inevitable. 

23. Federal Trade Commission 
dismisses price-fixing complaints 
against farm implement manufac- 
turers. 

29. Only steel frame building in 
Santa Barbara withstands 
shocks in heart of earthquake dis- 
trict. 


severe 


JULY 


Brown & Co. merge 
with Crocker Brothers, forming 
new firm of Rogers, Brown & 
Crocker Brothers, Inc., pig iron, 
coke and ferroalloys. 


2. Rogers, 


AUGUST 

1. Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, 
Pa., announced a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in steel mill wages effective 
Aug. 1. 

6. John A. Topping, chairman 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., advo- 
cates downward revision of Iron 
and Steel Institute figures on steel 
making capacity of the United 
States; claims institute figures rep- 
resent considerable obsolete plant. 
Later elected chairman of commit- 
tee of the institute to study such 
revision. 

17. New York steel fabricators 
organize the Structural Steel Board 
of Trade to aid in elimination of 
bidding on a per ton basis, substi- 
tuting lump sum bids. 

18. Farm implement and tractor 
manufacturers became busier than 
at any time since 1920. 

31. Building contracts reach a 
peak in this month with more than 
$589,000,000 total in 36 States. 


SEPTEMBER 


1. Jonathan Warner resigns as 
president of Trumbull Steel Co., 
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Warren, Uhio, after plans for mer- 
ger of that concern with the Otis 
Steel Co., fail; reorganization and 
refinancing follow. 

1. Archibald Johnston, vice-pres- 
ident; Henry S. Snyder, vice-presi- 
dent, and William W. Tobias, man- 
ager of purchases, of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., resign. 

1. Anthracite miners, refusing 
arbitration, strike to enforce what 
operators im- 
possible to meet. Newspapers urge 


claim are demands 


use of substitute fuels. 


3. American Railway Car Insti- 
tute is organized in New York to 
carry on the work of the Railway 
Car Manufact Association, 
disbanded. 
cation of 
Cal., pipe 


lrers 


closed for the fabri- 
an Oakland, 
85.000 


el pipe for 

requiring 

tons of plates, one of the largest 
orders of its kit years. 

5. American Car & Foundry Co. 

reported to have paid 

plant Hall-Scott Motor Car 


al Berke 


14. Nation 
Tool Exposition held in Cle 
in conjunction with the 
convention of the American 
for Steel Trea 

15. Ex-Gov. Nathan L 
New Yor 


( ounsel of 


$2? 000,009 


Mae nine 
veland 
annual 


and 


Society 


: Miller of 
appointed general 
Steel Corporation, 
succeding late R. V. Linda 
bury. 
23. Manuf 

and users of grinding wheels agree 
to proposal to reduce number of 


from 715,000 


acturers distributers 


grinding wheel sizes 
to 255.000. 


OCTOBER 


5. Sand problems and cost ac- 
counting methods feature fall 
meeting of American Foundrymen’s 
Association at Syracuse, N. Y. 

6. Dr. Richard Moldenke first re- 
cipient of Joseph S. Seaman medal 
awarded by American Foundry- 
men’s Association; Dr. Robert J. 
Anderson given first W. H. McFad- 
den gold medal. 

13. Open-hearth superintendents 
of independent steel companies hold 
first meeting and discuss operating 
problems at Cleveland. 

13. Demand for coke for heating 
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fac- 
Sales 
$8 to 


purposes suddenly becomes a 
tor in the pig iron market. 
of such coke were made at 
$10, ovens. 

20. Susquehanna iron mine, on 
Lake Superior, property of the 
Rogers-Brown Iron Co., is sold to 
a syndicate composed of Hanna, 
Republic and Inland interests. 


22. Riverside works of the Na- 
tional Tube Co., Benwood, W. Va., 
probably the oldest steel pipe plant 
in the country, opera- 
tions. 


suspends 


23. Judge Gary at annual ban- 
quet of American Iron and Steel 
Institute suggests possible cooper- 
ation of manufacturers with De- 
partment of Justice to permit some 
degree of price stabilization and 
the elimination of destructive com- 
petition. 

29. A structural steel building is 
erected without rivets by the use of 


welding at Canton, Ohio. 


NOVEMBER 


9. Carnegie Steel Co. 
its Edith blast furnace in 
urgh, the fifth old 
crapped by this company 
i short time, the others being one 
at Zanesville, Ohio, two at the Col 
imbus, Ohio, steel 
at Niles, Ohio. 


12. American 


abandons 
Pitts- 
stack to be 


within 


works and one 
Institute of Steel 
Construction in convention at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
votes to assess members up to 25c. 
per ton on production to provide 
funds for campaign of education 
regarding advantages of structural 


steel, 


DECEMBER 


3. Cooperating with THE IRON 
AGE, the American Refractories 
Institute inaugurates a service for 
the solution of refractory problems 
in the iron and steel industry. 

10. Average earnings of manu- 
facturing labor at highest point in 
five years; average output of man- 
ufacturers also reaches record. 

15. The $80,000,000 construction 
program of Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration at Lackawanna, Cambria 
and Maryland plants nears com- 
pletion. 
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Fig. 3—The Steady but Gradual Decline in the Federal Reserve Ratio Is a Factor in the Rise in Money 


Rates: 


recovered, until, if allowance be made for seasonal va- 
riation, it is now nearly as high as at the beginning 
of the year. The total output for 1925, as already 
noted, was the highest on record. Pig iron production 
followed much the same course as steel ingots, but has 
made a somewhat more moderate recovery and is still 
relatively low. This is a very favorable condition. 
The ratio of ingot output to pig iron output has in- 
creased rather steadily since last April and is now at 
a point which has not been exceeded since 1922, ex- 
cept in two months of 1924. This argues well for the 
pig iron market. 

The consumption of iron and steel as measured by 
the activity of iron and steel consuming industries has 
been remarkably great. On the whole the activity in 
steel-using industries increased during most of 1925, 
large gains in automobile and building activity more 
than offsetting declines in railway orders and exports. 

The situation is well illustrated in the second chart, 
which shows the composite trend of activity in the 
chief steel-consuming industries’ in comparison with 
the output of steel ingots. Probably the most notable 
point revealed is the general upward trend in what may 
be called the consumption curve throughout the five- 
year period shown. It is true that the highest point 
occurred in early 1924, when there was a remarkable 
combination of activity in the automobile and building 
industries, but the broad trend has been rather stead- 
ily upward throughout the period. There was a short, 
sharp setback in the first half of 1924, with a steady 
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Trend Still Upward 


rise since, until toward the end of 1925 the activity 
in steel-consuming industries has nearly regained the 
extraordinary point reached in early 1924. 

It will be noted that at the present time the level 
of steel ingot production is considerably below the con- 
sumption trend curve. Back in 1923 the production curve 
rose above the consumption trend and trouble followed. 
This was true also at the end of 1924 and again early 
last year. Now the moderate level of production com- 
pared with activity in steel-using industries insures 
against an accumulation of unused material and is one 
of the most hopeful indications for the industry during 
the first half of 1926. 

No recent year has shown such sustained increase 
in the potential demand for steel as occurred in 1925. 
This lends weight to the recent gains in unfilled or- 
ders. 

Moderate Price Advances Likely 


RON and steel prices during 1925 showed a gentle 

decline to July, followed by a short period of sta- 
bility and then by a small advance in October and No- 
vember. First coke firmed up, then pig iron, and then 
steel bars. The year ends with a fairly normal price 
structure, a notable point being a fair spread between 
billets and bars. Wire and sheets are still a little low 
and the spread between pig iron quotations and the 
price of billets and bars appears to be a little high. But 
the readjustments required are relatively small and fin- 
ished steel prices on the whole are fairly well in line 
with the level of general commodity prices. If any- 


(Concluded on page 9! 


Fig. 4—The Index of Production for the Latter Part of 1925 Ran Below the Index of Retail Trade and 
but Little Above the Wholesale Index 
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The Decisive First Quarter 


OMING into 1926 the steel trade has within 
itself tangible evidences of prosperity. It has 

had three months of increasing production, accom- 
panied by increasing balances of unfilled orders, and 
is not missing the meaning of a well sustained 
volume of shipments at a time of year when manu- 
facturing consumers do not take in steel freely 
unless for early use in production. 

So far as any present condition can give promises 
for the future, such a situation has better assurance 
for the coming six months than the steel industry 
had a year ago for the first half of 1925. There 
was plenty of optimism then, following the election, 
but it was of the sort that might easily have 
eventuated in a boom, with the inevitable reaction. 

Fortunately, the steel industry had nothing like 
a boom in 1925; but it had a surprising volume of 
business even though prices were far from stable. 
The demonstration that our steel works could so 
easily produce and the country so easily consume a 
record tonnage of steel is one of the year’s con- 
tributions which should not be lost upon the indus- 
try. If sellers so will, it may even be turned to 
account in the interesting three months just be- 
Tore us. 

For three successive years the first quarter has 
been a period of overproduction of steel—not so 
pronounced in 1925 as in the two years preceding— 
but in each year, following the first quarter, there 
has been a falling away in production and prices 
that has made for instability. Thus it would appear 
that the operating and selling policies followed by 
the leading producers of steel in the first quarter 
of the year have gone far toward determining the 
year’s results. It can be seen, therefore, that the 
market developments of the early months of 1926 
are going to be studied in an unusual way. 

The steel industry did great things in 1925. Its 
vast production machine worked with all the effi- 
ciency of the country’s transportation machine to 
give the people steel in volume and quality that 
had never been equaled. It spent many millions to 
secure more economical production. It is better 
equipped today to meet any demands that may be 
made upon it than at any time in its history. In 
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PODITEVODOUT EEE Nes 
the light of all the experiences of the past year, it 
is not unreasonable to expect that 1926 will see 
definite progress toward the selling of the product 
at a fair profit. The metal-working industries need 
and should have the leadership of the manufacturers 
of steel in making their marketing no less a success 
than that which they have long had in the field of 
production. 


Killing the Goose 


RETTY much their own affair, are the confer- 

ences between anthracite operators and miners. 
The public is not greatly interested in them, as is 
evinced by the scant space they get in the daily 
newspapers. The reports of distress that are com- 
ing from the coal fields are far more a matter of 
concern. 

The outstanding thing of the current coal strike 
is that the northeastern public is learning to dis- 
pense with anthracite coal. The anthracite mine 
owners are well aware of this and are anxious to 
cut short the educational process. The anthracite 
labor-leaders are either blind or are playing a 
gambler’s desperate game. Their followers, of 
course, know little of economic and industrial 
trends, of this or of anything. That is one of the 
pitiful things of poor leadership. 

In the suburbs of the large cities tank trucks 
lettered “furnace oil” are now a common sight. The 
oil-fired domestic furnace is not only more easily 
regulated than the coal fired, but also it produces 
no ash to be carted away. Other furnaces are fired 
with coke which acts just as well, perhaps better 
than anthracite. 

There is developing a great field for semi-coke, 
the product of low-temperature carbonization, which 
can be made of the same tenor in fixed carbon and 
volatile matter as anthracite. Indeed, artificial 
anthracite, to be made out of bituminous coal, is one 
of the definite prospects ahead of us. 

Finally, we have learned to burn run-of-mine 
bituminous coal, and although we find it rather more 
troublesome and observe more smoke from our 
chimneys, we have also discovered that for a given 
heat requirement it is cheaper. Throughout the 
countryside of New England people are expressing 
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the intention of continuing the use of soft coal by 
choice if the dealers will stock it, and of course the 
dealers will do so if the people express the demand. 

It looks, therefore, as if the stubborn labor 
leaders, who are holding out for higher than war- 
peak wages, and the firming of union monopoly by 
virtue of the check-off, are strangling the goose 
that laid the golden eggs, i.e., the wages that nave 
already risen to something like 2.5 times the pre- 
war. Even if they should carry their point the 
outcome now would probably be in the nature of 
the dangerous economic anodyne of an extravagant 
card rate realized only for part-time work; and the 
higher this should be the more would the industry 
suffer by competition. On the other hand the people 
at large will relish an emancipation, even if it be 
only partial. 


Brittle Duralumin on the Shenandoah 
LARGE mass of controversial matter about 
A personalities, automatic gas valves and errors 
in judgment is cleared away by the final report 
of the Naval Court of Inquiry on the loss of the 
Shenandoah, made public Saturday. It has been 
decided that the airship was carefully and con- 
servatively designed and constructed, had been 
properly maintained, and had proved airworthy 
even when torn from her mast by a violent gale. 
She went to pieces on Sept. 3 as the result of a 
storm—in the official language, “due primarily to 
large, unbalanced, external, aerodynamic 
arising from high-velocity air currents” while 
being navigated by a complete crew of highly com- 
petent and brave men. The disaster was not due 
to valves or valve covers, to changes in the ship 
after its design, or to structural deterioration, but 
was pronounced to be “part of the price which 
must inevitably be paid in the development of any 
new and hazardous art.” 


forces 


Requiescat in pace. 

One very serious matter was disclosed, however, 
which deserves and undoubtedly will continue to 
get the closest study. The Naval Court reports 
that tests on the duralumin from various portions 
of the wreck, and on other samples in storage, 
showed 
deterioration of the material in the form of intercrys- 
talline corrosion, which deterioration to the extent 
found does not affect in any substantial degree the ulti- 
mate tensile or compressive strength or the modulus of 
elasticity of the material, but does largely reduce its 
ductility. 

Even though the official opinion is that this 
was not a direct or indirect cause of the loss of 
the ship and does not indicate that use in future 
airships is unsafe or inadvisable, it is obvious that 
the metallurgical world cannot accept this verdict 
with equanimity. 

It is no secret that serious damage was done 
to the Shenandoah’s skeleton by the careless 
handling of anti-freeze solutions when the water- 
recovery system was first installed. But these 
members were all replaced. The action which 
destroyed the ductility of the metal was by no 
means so simple, nor so easily discovered. Ac- 
cording to the testimony, individual members here 
and there showed pronounced change in surface 
appearance. Other members, apparently in excel- 
lent condition, revealed low ductility on test; 








however, similar ones did not. Viewed under the 
microscope, the affected members had minute sur- 
face cracks, a few thousandths of an inch deep, 
occurring between the metallic crystals, not through 
them. No explanation of this sporadic deteriora- 
tion was advanced. 

When it was first being studied, its peculiar 
action raised doubts of its permanence. In gen- 
eral, all our experience with metal leads us to 
associate with it the idea of permanence. Lead 
is soft, and if left indefinitely at ordinary tem- 
peratures it remains soft. A bar of iron will be 
just as strong after ten years’ storage in a ware- 
house as it is today. A hardened steel blade 
retains its temper through the centuries. 

How strange, therefore, to discover an alloy 
that was relatively soft after a quenching, but 
which at room temperature gradually increased in 
hardness and strength for days or months there- 
after. One cannot help wondering whether the 
increase would go on indefinitely or whether, in- 
deed, any part of it would persist permanently. 
The action was unique in metallurgical experience. 

Close study of these problems, however, has 
shown them to be explainable by the same prin- 
ciples which explain the hardening of steel; the 
main difference is that the critical temperatures 
of the two are far apart. Knowing this, there 
is now little cause for fearing lack of permanence 
in the age-hardening of duralumin. Systematic 
studies of aluminum alloys have also revealed 
many other compositions with remarkable proper- 
ties, some of which rapidly go to pieces in wet 
tropical countries, although perfectly satisfactory 
in temperate zones. Alloys of the duralumin type, 
however, have shown negative results when tested 
for susceptibility to season cracking. 

However, now com? the studies on the duralu- 
min made in America for the Shenandoah. Part 
of it developed troubles very similar to season 
cracking. Fortunately, enough is known about 
intercrystalline corrosion (at least as it exhibits 
itself in the “season cracking” of brass) and the 
nature of the aluminum alloys generally to war- 
rant the belief that this disease in duralumin will 
rapidly be diagnosed, and a cure provided, so that 
future airships will be immune from this incipient 
danger. 


A World Steel Record in 1925 


OR the seventh consecutive year the prediction 

has failed, that after the war a “world hunger” 
for steel would flood the producing countries with 
orders. Measured by the exports of 1925 the world’s 
needs are still less than in 1913. The analysis on 
other pages shows, however, a marked expansion— 
last year the exports of the six leading steel pro- 
ducers were 95 per cent of those of 1913, whereas 
in 1924 they were about 81.3 per cent. 

Several notable records were made: France got 
to a new height in output and exports; Germany 
resumed her pre-war position as second only to the 
United States in pig iron and steel production, 
exceeding any records since the war; the American 
industry increased its proportion of the world’s 
total output, though the exports fell to a new low 
point, with the other five nations greatly in excess. 
































A new emphasis was given to the influence of 
scrap in steel making, pig iron being greatly ex- 
ceeded by steel. In the United States the spread 
was no less than 8,500,000 tons last year, a new 
record. 

Available figures indicate a new record in world 
steel production for all time, the 1913 total being 
exceeded for the third year since the war. Pig 
iron again fell behind the pre-war performance. 
The predominance of the American industry con- 
tinues, its steel being 60 per cent of the combined 
totals and its pig iron 55 per cent. 

Last year 75,285,000 tons of steel and 66,143,000 
tons of pig iron was made—a spread of more than 
9,000,000 tons, compared with only 3,000,000 tons 
n 1913. 


Advantages of Steady Trade 
ae is an opportune time to point out the 


advantages of steady trade in steel, for the 
vear just ended has given an illustration in actual 
practice: Trade in 1925 was steadier than the 
average since the war, and the year makes at least 
a fair comparison with the course of affairs before 
the war. 

One method of measuring the steadiness of the 
steel trade in a given year is to observe the diverg- 
ence of the highest and lowest rate of steel ingot 
production from the average for the year. The 
comparison for the six vears 1920-1925 is made in 
the following table. The first column shows the 
percentage excess of the year’s high month over 
the year’s average, the second column the deficiency 
of the low month from the year’s average, and the 
third column gives the sum of the two divergences: 

Other times, other customs. No one familiar with 


Industrial Standardization Progressing 


A system of limit gaging, together with a com 
rehensive scheme of fits, probably the most im 
portant project thus far carried through by the Amer- 


ican Engineering Standard Committee, according t 

C. E. Skinner, chairman of the committee in a review of 
developments in industrial standardization during 1925 
It is regarded as laying the basis for the carrying out 
of complete interchangeable manufacture on a national 


scale, as well as for facilitating 


yma ductk witnil 
the individual factory, and it is expected that when 
this work permeates the structure of American indus 
try, the savings will run into enormous figures. 

The list of projects now before the committee total 
218, including 76 approved standards \ compreher 
sive program for the standardization of drafting room 
practice has been recently launched and is expected to 
result in large economies. A national agreement has 


been reached on a safety code for aeronautics and 
progress has been made in the field of industrial safety, 
mining and in the several other fields of standardiza- 
tion in which the committee has been working. An 
important development has been the interest of major 
executives in the industrial standardization movement, 
a committee of such executives having been organized 
within the year to serve in an advisory capacity to th 
standards committee. Although standardization on an 
international scale is still in its infancy there have been 
some accomplishments during the year. Getting or- 
ganizations of distributers to play their proper role 
in the standardization movement is regarded as a prob- 
lem on which marked progress should be made in the 
coming year. 
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Ingot Producing Rates 


Largest Per Largest Per Sum of 
Cent Above Cent Below Divergences 
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the philosophy of steel makers in the old days is 
likely to deny that in times of light demand there 
was a hope that requirements would accumulate so 
as to make an impressive showing later. A revival 
in demand was not highly regarded unless it 
promised to be a big one. The idea was that if 
prices once could be lifted they would hold for a 
considerable period. 

In these post-war times the experience has been 
that if buying exceeded the prospective require- 
ments the period of extra buying would give way 
promptly to one of light buying, in which the mar- 
ket would probably be injured more than it had 
previously been benefited. 


By the comparison made above 1925 was, by a 
small margin, the year of steadiest operation. Yet 
the variation that did occur is in itself testimony to 
the udvantage of uniformity. The year’s highest 
rate of ingot production was reached in March, the 
lowest rate being in July, only four months later. 
Increasing production after July confirms the view 
formed from other considerations, that there was 
no great decrease in steel consumption from March 
to July, in line with the decrease in production. 
There was excess production in March and corre- 
spondingly deficient production later. It would have 
been better if production had been steadier still in 
1925, and the hope of the whole trade is that it 
will be steadier in 1926. 


Puddlers’ Wages Remain Unchanged 


YOUNGSTOWN, Jan. 5.—For January and February, 
the tonnage rates paid puddlers and bar iron finishers 
in mid-Western mills subscribing to the sliding scale 
wage agreement of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers continue unchanged from 
the two preceding months. At the bi-monthly examina- 
tion of sales sheets conducted Jan. 2 at the offices of 
James H. Nutt, secretary of the Western Bar lron 
Association, Youngstown, the average selling price of 
bar iron covering shipments for the 60-day period 
ended Dec. 20 was disclosed as $1.95 per 100 lb. This 
s the same average as the sales sheets revealed two 
months ago. 

Puddlers are paid, under this selling price, $11.13 
per ton, while finishers receive rates 444 per cent above 
base. Mr. Nutt acted for the manufacturers in the set- 
tlement and M. F. Tighe, Pittsburgh, president of the 
Amalgamated association, for the workers. Owing to 
the holidays, the examination was delayed about 10 
days. The settlement to determine rates for sheet and 
tin mill workers will be conducted about Jan. 10 at 
Youngstown. Mr. Nutt is also secretary of the West- 
ern Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers Association, 
which conducts for employers the bi-monthly settle- 
ments and the yearly wage conferences with represen- 
tatives of employees. 


The Phoenix Iron Works Co., Meadville, Pa., fabri- 
cator of steel tanks and other plate work, has been re- 
organized by its new owners as the Mead Penn Iron 


Works. The capital stock is $500,000. Otto Kohler, 
Meadville, is president. 
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An “Iron Age” Interview with Mr. Schwab 


(Concluded from page 11) 


new building are going on all the time, and 
the obsolescence factor is very high. Is 
there any possibility of a more uniform 
operation of the industry, even at the cost 
of accumulating pig iron and ingots or 
semi-finished steel in times of slackened 
demand, and thus get on without building 
blast furnace and steel ingot capacity that 
can be fully occupied only under boom con- 
ditions ?” 


Spending Millions to Lower Cost 


“The fact is that in recent years we have come to 
a point in the development of the industry where our 
expenditures are very largely for the purpose of lower- 
ing cost and not to provide additional pig iron or 
steel making capacity. The 25 millions we have been 
speding at Lackawanna and the 20 millions at Johns- 
town were not to provide greater output, but to lower 
the unit cost of the steel produced at those plants. And, 
by the way, the Bethlehem Steel Corporation now has 
a steel making capacity equal to that of the United 
States Steel Corporation when the latter was formed. 
So far as I know, comparatively little actually new 
capacity is just now under construction or projected in 
the country. To go on making pig iron or steel when 
demand falls off and carrying it to await a pick-up would 
be uneconomical. What the steel companies have been 
doing for some years has tended to iron out inequali- 
ties in producing cost and bring our plants to a maxi- 
mum of efficiency. We have reached an advanced 
stage in this movement of rebuilding to reduce cost, 
and have a right to look for an adequate return on 
the large investments we have made. The cost of a 
modern blast furnace or open-hearth plant is now about 
three times what it was 20 and 25 years ago.” 


These last two statements of Mr. Schwab 
prompted the question, “What is the pros- 
pect for a better return on the capital in- 
vested in steel plants? While there has 
been no complaint of the volume of business 
in 1925, much has been said to the effect 
that sharp competition has cut down profits 
unduly.” 


Profits Are Not Adequate 


“It is true that the steel manufacturers have not 
been getting the prices they should for their products. 
Take the Steel Corporation. Even with its ownership 
of ore roads and other lines, its large-scale cement 
manufacture, etc., its earnings represent only about 5 
per cent on the investment, counting the book value of 
its common stock at 220. That is too little margin for 
an industry in which the capital requirements for re- 
newals and for efficient production are so large. I be- 
lieve, however, we are learning from experience, and 
that destructive competition will more and more give 
way to a reasonable competition that recognizes the 
rights and interests of others. 

“Under the recent decisions as to what may legally 
be done by manufacturers in cooperation, it should be 
possible to obtain fair prices with due regard for the 
interest of the buyer and the public. I believe we can 
apply a better philosophy to the marketing of our 
product. It is always possible by cutting prices to 
get more tonnage. I might go after the other fellow’s 
trade and get some of it, but my experience has been 
that he was as certain to take business from me in 
just that way. The result was that at the end of the 
year each would find he had done no more than he would 


have had under a policy of live and let live—and with- 
out getting a fair profit. 

“IT have said, and I am still of the opinion, that 
in the steel industry our manufacturing methods have 
been better than our selling methods. Judge Gary’s 
comments at the last meeting of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute as to what may fairly and legally 
be done to avoid destructive competition were quite ap- 
propriate and suggestive. 

“There were days in the steel business when, by 
reason of excellence of plant and management, one 
firm had decided advantages over another in the cost 
of production. Today the underlying principles in the 
manufacture of steel are so well understood and so gen- 
erally practised that the differences in the cost of manu- 
facture have become very small, so small that destruc- 
tive competition cannot be safely practised. We have 
advanced in our operating departments, in our meth- 
ods of doing business, in the greatness of our capital; 
I predict just as much advancement in the future in 
the method of disposing of our products.” 


Millions of Tons for Replacement 


“In what lines,” Mr. Schwab was asked, 
“are we to look for the greatest expansion 


9. 


in the use of steel in the next ten years? 


“I look for a large increase in steel consumption 
in every line. You may recall some of the predictions 
I have made on this matter. It was only a few years, 
you remember, after the Steel Corporation was formed 
that we made twice as many ingots as in the year 
before its organization. We shall see large increases 
in railroad and building consumption, in the oil indus- 
try, and in power and all public utilities requirements. 
Also there will be a marked growth in the great diver- 
sity of smaller uses, as you have frequently pointed out 
in THE IRON AGE—an increasing penetration of steel 
into the everyday life of the people. This country is 
the world’s big workshop. As I said in speaking at 
Indianapolis a few days ago, we have in the United 
States only 6 per cent of the people on the globe, but 
we do half the world’s manufacturing. And manufac- 
ture means steel. 

“Replacement is going to be a greater and greater 
factor in the country’s steel requirements. The amount 
of steel in use has reached such proportions that rust 
and wear are now bringing new business to the mills 
in millions of tons every year.” 


“Will you comment, Mr. Schwab, on 
the workings of Bethlehem’s plan of em- 
ployee representation?” 


“Nothing that I have ever had to do with has given 
me more satisfaction. Bethlehem employees take as 
much interest in voting for their representatives on 
our works committees as they do in going to the polls 
in a civil election. The committee method of handling 
shop questions abolishes the worst evil of the old sys- 
tem—the autocratic methods of some foremen. Per- 
sonal feeling, perhaps growing out of family differ- 
ences, was often a trouble maker. Now, if there is 
any complaint, it comes right out in the open, and any 
man with a grievance has his chance to be heard. And 
if fault is found with a workman he can know what 
it is and be represented when his case is taken up. It 
was not easy at times for some of our foremen to have 
their decisions reviewed and perhaps reversed; but the 
justice of the employee representation method and 
the great improvement it has brought about in works 
morale are making more and more friends for the 
plan.” 
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Unfavorable Year in Lake Superior Ore 


Transportation Machinery Never Worked to Better Effect, but Earnings Suffered 
Seriously—Bessemer Differential Wiped Out—Term Contracts a Feature 


N outstanding feature in the Lake Superior iron ore 
oo in 1925 was the rapid handling of ore 
throughout the entire season all the way from the 
mines to the points of consumption. During the pre- 
ceding two years the industry was fairly free of trans- 
portation troubles, but there was further improvement 
in the dispatch last year, so that there was an unin- 
terrupted flow of ore from mines to the furnaces. 
Complete cooperation between the railroads at both 
ends of the lakes and the lake carrying fleet, as well 
as adequate handling facilities both in cars and in 
dock equipment, made this possible. 

One of the troubles of previous years was the con- 
gestion of loaded cars at upper lake ports waiting for 
boats to take their ore, and consequently delays in 
“empties” getting back to the mines. This was not 
in evidence last year, nor was there a congestion at 
lower lake ports of boats waiting for considerable time 
to get to unloading plants. With every cog in the ore 
transportation system running smoothly, some of the 
boats made a record of a round trip from the head of 
the lakes to Ohio ports once a week for months at a 
time, going up light and returning with ore. 


Unequaled Transportation Facilities 


he excellent transportation facilities made it possi- 


i 


1 
sia ft 


to adopt and adhere to closer shipping schedules 
than heretofore, which is often an advantage to the 
‘consumer. This is illustrated by the case of one con- 
sumer who stipulated in his contract that 1700 tons of 
ore should be delivered to his furnaces every week. A 
few years ago a shipper would have refused to make 
such an agreement, knowing that its fulfillment would 
have been next to impossible. However, the seller in 
this case readily agreed to the delivery terms and the 
specified amount of ore was delivered every week 
throughout the shipping season 

One result of the excellent dispatch was that ore 
firms were able to clean up their shipments earlier 
han usual. Only one cargo was shipped in December, 
this having been ordered very late in the season to 
permit the starting up of the stack of the Struthers 


Furnace Co. 


Profits Were Lacking 


From the shippers’ standpoint 1925 was a satisfac- 
tory year in the ore trade in all ways except the one 
that counts most. Prices were cut 50c a ton following 
an 80c cut the previous year. As a result, the financial 
showing of the mining industry as a whole was very 
unsatisfactory. Many operated at a loss, some ended 
the year about even, and a few made some profit. The 
margin between selling prices and production costs 
was so close that it required high efficiency in manage- 
ment and the use of every economy to keep some of 
the mines out of red ink. Naturally the mines in the 
most favorable position from an earning standpoint 
were those having low production costs and marketing 
a large output, and at the same time not handicapped 
by unfavorable long-term contracts. 


Consumption Midway Between 1923 and 1924 


The apparent consumption of Lake Superior ore 
for the year ended Dec. 1, 1925, was 54,344,463 gross 
tons, as compared with 45,927,231 tons during the pre- 
ceding twelve months and with 62,661,460 tons from 


Dec. 1, 1922, to Dec. 1, 1923. Lake shipments last 
year were 54,081,298 tons and all-rail shipments are 
estimated at 1,500,000 tons, making a total of approxi- 
mately 55,581,298 tons, or 1,236,835 tons more than the 
amount reported consumed. The amount reported in 
furnace yards and on docks Dec. 1 was 41,685,888 
tons, or 957,853 tons more than on the same date a 
year ago. The difference between the figures showing 
the excess of shipments over consumption and those 
showing the increase in amount of ore in furnace yards 
and on docks Dec. 1 is due to different methods of 
compiling furnace consumption reports and figures 
showing stocks. However, the compilations indicate 
that in round figures ore shipments for the year ex- 
ceeded consumption for the twelve months by about 
1,000,000 tons. 


With increased shipments last year and more ore 
in furnace yards and on ddcks Dec. 1 than the year 
before, the dock balance Dec. 1 was less than on the 
same date the previous year, being 7,856,154 tons on 
Dec. 1 as compared with 8,049,276 tons on the same 
date in 1924, and less than in any year on that date 
since 1907. This indicates the increasing tendency 
among consumers to take direct ore rather than to 
store it on docks. The net difference in costs to the 
consumers in putting ore on docks and later shipping 
it to the furnaces, as compared with shipping it direct 
to the furnace, is 25c a ton for dock-handling charges 
or the equivalent of 50c per ton of pig iron. This does 
not include the le per ton per month storage charge 
on docks. 


Passing of the Bessemer Differential 


The 50c price cut last year brought Mesabi non- 
Bessemer ore, the base grade, down to $4.25 a ton. 
However, in addition to this price reduction there was 
wiped out the differential in the guaranteed iron con- 
tent between non-Bessemer and Bessemer ores which 
had existed for 18 years, and Bessemer ore, which had 
been sold on a guarantee of 55 per cent iron natural, 
was placed on the non-Bessemer guarantee basis of 
51.50 per cent iron natural. This meant a reduction 
of 60c to 70c a ton in the price of Bessemer ore. The 
new prices established a fixed differential between 
Bessemer and non-Bessemer ore of 15c a ton. The 
price differential had previously been 75c a ton be- 
tween old range Bessemer and non-Bessemer ore, and 
65c a ton between the two grades of Mesabi ore. How- 
ever, based on 51.50 per cent iron content, the price 
variation between the two grades had been from 27c 
to 48c. The change in the price differential was made 
because the price spread between Bessemer and non- 
Bessemer grades had long been regarded as too great. 
The change in the guarantee of iron content was made 
to prevent confusion and to make it easy for consumers 
to make price comparisons. 

With the 1925 reduction, prices were still above the 
pre-war level, but lower than at any time since 1916, 
when Mesabi non-Bessemer ore was $3.55. 


Ore prices were established on April 4, the same 
date as in the previous year. It was thought that deep 
price cuts would eliminate price shading, which had 
been a disturbing factor in the previous year. But 
such hopes were soon dashed, as weak spots developed, 
with concessions of from 25c to 50c a ton. Later the 
market strengthened, and there was little if any varia- 
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tion from the April price during the last half of the been previously pointed out, open market buying has 
season. Quite a little was done early in the season in been decreasing from year to year, and these new term 
term contracts covering periods of three to five years, commitments have taken more consumers out of the 
including the current year’s requirements. As has market until the expiration of their contracts. 


and engineering, R. D. Nuttall Co., Pittsburgh, has 
become associated with the Molybdenum Corporation 
PERSONAL of America, Empire Building, Pittsburgh. He will re- 

tain his connection with the Nuttall company in a gen- 


UEieEiaememeeends clr Cee, ania 


sen eunnennenceninnes 


Don Ferguson has*become general sales manager 


Miller-Morse Hardware Co., Winnipeg, Man., Canada, J. B. Jamison, formerly Pittsburgh district sales 
and not purchasing agent, as stated in our issue for manager for the Union Drawn Steel Co., Beaver Falls, 
Dec. 24. Pa., has resigned to become associated with the Stand- 


— ard Steel Specialty Co., Beaver Falls, as secretary and 


: ° yeneral sales manager. 
F. C. Carew has resigned as a member of the sales S . a6 


force of the Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, after 

six years’ service, to become district sales manager at S. A. Dinsmore, formerly Chicago district sales 
Cleveland for the Regent Steel Co. manager Standard Gauge Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., 
has become associated with the Standard Steel Spe- 
cialty Co., as Western sales manager, with offices at 327 
South La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Charles H. Elliott has assumed his new duties as 
vice-president in charge of operations of the Trumbull 
Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, having resigned as superin- densi 
tendent of the South Side Works, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh. Mr. Elliott will be in Arthur Dufort, who has been associated with L. J. 
complete charge of the operating department of the Lowe, Philadelphia district sales manager Wheeling 
Trumbull Company, working under President-elect Steel Corporation, for the past five years, has beén 
John T. Harrington. promoted to the position of St. Louis district sales man- 

—_ ager, succeeding M. F. McClaren, resigned. Mr. Dufort 
‘ Sar . 5 has been identified with the Wheeling Steel Corporation 

Walter B. Higgins and George W. Moore have been since 1912, when he entered the employ of the Wheeling 
elected directors and vice-presidents of the Wheeling Stee] & Iron Co. He worked in the mills of that com- 
Steel Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va., the former in pany until 1920, when he was transferred to the sales 
charge of sales and the latter in charge of operations. department and appointed an assistant to Mr. Lowe 
Mr. Higgins has been general manager of sales since jy Philadelphia. 
Aug. 1, last, when he succeeded W. H. Abbott, and in 
all has been with the corporation and its predecessors 
for 25 years. He was assistant manager of sales of H. H. Hines, formerly sales agent in charge of the 
LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, when that com- San Francisco office, and assistant to E. E. Goodwillie, 
pany, the Wheeling Steel & Iron Co. and the Whitaker- Pacific Coast manager of sales of the Bethlehem Steel 
Glessner’ Co. were merged into the present Wheeling ©°- has been placed in charge of the Bethlehem com- 
Steel Corporation in 1920. Going to Wheeling that Pamy’s Canadian sales with headquarters in Montreal. 
year as an assistant manager of sales for the combined He has been succeeded by Harold E. Gray, who for 
companies, he was made a division manager of sales in several years has been sales agent at Los Angeles. 
1923, when the Wheeling Steel Corporation, originally Leigh B. Morris has been appointed sales agent at Los 
formed as a holding company, became an operating Angeles. 
company through the surrender by the constituent com 
panies of their separate charters. This position he held 
until appointed general manager of sales. Mr. Moore Announces Personnel of Standard Steel 
also has been identified with the corporation for many : 
years. He was manager of the Portsmouth, Ohio, Specialty Co. 
works prior to his transfer to Wheeling a few years 
ago to become assistant to the late Andrew Glass, who 
as general manager supervised both sales and opera- 
tions of the Wheeling Steel Corporation. Previously 


The officers of the Standard Steel Specialty Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa., announcement of the organization of 
which was published in THE IRON AGE, Dec. 10, are as 


Min Meine maaitnbte AS. Wetortiadl’ wham he follows: E. J. Wagner, formerly secretary and general 


succeeded upon Mr. McFarland’s promotion to the pres- ™#@Paser Standard Gauge Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., 
idenew af taliiin, foun Mieies president and treasurer; Alex Gilliland, president Duff 


Patents Co., Pittsburgh, and treasurer National Mortar 
— & Supply Co., vice-president; J. B. Jamison, formerly 


Robert H. Dibble has been appointed metallurgical Pittsburgh district sales manager Union Drawn Steel 
engineer American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh, Co., secretary and general sales manager. They, with 


effective Jan. 1, fix: tii hes heen sescciated with W. B. Gilliland, associated with the Duff Patents Co.; 
the company for nian than 25 years and latterly has Dr. J. S. Louthan, director Farmers National Bank and 


been chief of the inepestion.bureau of the operating the Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co., Beaver Falls; Theo- 
, : a dore S. Smith, Pittsburgh manager Harris, Forbes & 
department. He is a graduate of Carnegie Institue of : ee : oa ’ 
Sichessiants dhaus of taan Co., and W. S. Brown, president W. S. Brown & Co., 
Sy, class —_ Pittsburgh, constitute the board of directors. 
ial The company has taken over that portion of the 
business of the Union Drawn Steel Co., owner of the 
Standard Gauge Steel Co., devoted to the manufacture 
of machine and Woodruff keys, machine racks, taper 
: , , , OF pins and other machine steel shapes. Plans are being 
has been identified with this company for about 25 04. ¢op the erection of a new plant this coming 


_— for oe _— 10 oo as special representative spring, the location of which will probably be in Beaver 
oO e operating department. Falls. 


William C. Tamplin has been appointed assistant to 
W. A. Irvin, vice-president in charge of plant opera- 
tions, American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh. He 


William H. Phillips, formerly manager of works (Personals concluded on page 100) 
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Decided Gain in December Iron Output 


Daily Rate Increased 4086 Tons or 4 Per Cent—Gain of 14 in Active 
Furnaces—Production Last Year 36,403,470 Tons 


ITH complete data received from every active 
blast furnace, the pig iron production of the coun- 
try for December made a decided gain over that for 
November. The daily rate last month was 4086 gross 
tons higher than in November, an increase of about 4 
per cent. In November the increase over October was 
3 per cent; in October it was 7.5 per cent over Sep- 
tember. 
The production of coke pig iron for the 31 days in 


D Ra } Tr Prot on by Months—Gross Tons 
Steel Works Merchants* Total 
Decembe 4 ,6.682 18.857 95.539 
January 92 86,856 21,864 108,720 
Febr 90,707 24,084 114,791 
Mar 90,741 24,234 114,975 
Ap 83 897 94.805 108,632 
May 74.415 20,127 94,542 
Tune 70,452 18,663 $9,115 
Jul 65,7 0,221 
Augus 6s 18,711 
Septe nt 10.300 20,0195 
Octot 76,464 21,064 
No 77.969 ’ 0 
Decen 81 2 2 01 
*] ides pig it mad for t mar} by steel com- 
panies 
Pig Ivo Productio b Dist ts, Gross Tons 
Dex Nov Oct Sept 
(31 days) 0 days) (31 days) (30 days) 
New York 194,091 176,700 176,437 148,787 
New Je 7 = 
Lehigh alley : S3,01¢ 83,180 87,433 77,590 
Schuetkill Valley... 71,288 t ‘ 67,077 69,129 
Lower Susquehanna 
and Lebanon Val- a oe ; 
leys . : 10.086 59 187 39.157 29.339 
Pit tsburgh distri ct. 765.844 638,689 633,685 552,496 
Shenango Valley. 130,919 124,527 120,705 91,009 
Western Pa. .... 115,105 109,276 102,214 87,217 
Maryland, Virginia 
and Kentucky 79,209 74,500 97,656 79,194 
Wheeling district ‘ 121.065 116,880 128,103 125,199 
Mahoning Valley 278.935 271.885 294,613 269,439 


Central and North- 
ern Ohio 





; 324,22 35,147 319,374 
Southern Ohio $4,604 39 864 32,350 
Illinois and Indiana 80,47 48,400 507,219 
Mich., Minn., Mo., 

Wis Colo and 
Utal : . 151,398 138,017 128,804 117,230 
Alabama .. 257,705 237,285 216,550 215,597 
Tennessee 12.48] 11,059 7,525 029 
Total 250,448 3,023,006 3,023,370 2,726,198 
1 I es Blast 
Jan. 1 — Der ] 

Furnaces Total In Capa t\ lr Capacity 

New York Stacks Blast per Day Blast per Day 
Buffalo 21 6,545 12 5,595 
Other New Yoerk i d HOC 305 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Lehigh Valley 1: 6 2,400 6 2,595 


Spiegeleisen .. 2 2 250 2 320 
Schuylkill Valley 15 f 2 300 6 2175 
Lower Susquehanna ‘ 5 1,145 3 1,395 

Ferromanganese 1 f 1 65 


Lebanon Valley . { 1 165 0 
Ferromanganess 1 


9 &5 1 85 
Pittsburgh District 2 4¢ 25,080 42 23,050 
Ferro and Spiegel 4 2 305 3 460 
Shenango Valley l 9 3.950 s 4.145 
Western Pa a 19 7 3.405 S 3.600 
Ferro and Spiege 2 2 300 l 160 
Maryland ... 2,085 5 1,935 
Ferromanganese 0 a's 0 : 
Wheeling District 13 s 3,905 S 3,685 
Ohio 

Mahoning Valley 6 17 9.095 l¢ 8,990 
Central and Northern 2: 20 10,910 18 10,200 
Southern ; l > 1,375 > 1,625 
Illinois and Indiana. 4 32 19,200 31 19,020 
Mich., Wis. and Minn 12 S 3,200 S 3,075 
Colo., Mo. and Utah... 7 { 1,680 4 1,695 

The South: 
Virginia ... ‘ 16 l 135 1 140 
Ferromanganesi l ( 0 eee 
Kentucky ..... 7 2 670 l 345 
OD ssn « 058-0 6s 35 25 8,235 25 8.380 
Ferromanganest l l 75 ] 80 
cee 12 3 400 3 365 
NN, side aw: aoe 234 107,560 220 103,445 





December was 3,250,448 tons or 104,853 tons per day, 
as compared with 3,023,006 tons or 104,853 tons per 
day (revised) for the 30 days in November. The De- 
cember daily average was close to that of April. In 
December, 1924, the production was 2,961,702 tons. 

There was a net gain of 14 furnaces in December, 
15 having been blown in and one shut down. The net 
gain in November was also 14. The number active on 
Jan. 1 was 234 with an estimated daily capacity of 
107,560 tons. This compares with an estimated capac- 
ity of 103,445 tons per day for the 220 furnaces active 
on Dee. 1. Of the 15 furnaces blown in, 4 were Steel 
Corporation stacks, 5 were independent company fur- 
naces and 6 were merchant. The one furnace shut down 
belonged to an independent steel company. 

The ferromanganese output in December of 26,072 
tons was the largest for the year as was also the 
spiegeleisen production of 7756 tons. 

The list of possible active coke furnaces in the 
United States is now 378, the following having been 


Production of Steel Companies for Own Use—Gross Tons 


Total Iron, 


Spiegeleisen and 
Spiegel and Ferro 


Ferromanganese* 


— —~_ 1924. ——1925——, 

19 24 1925 Fe-Mn Spiegel Fe-Mn Spiegel 
Jan. ... 2,274,005 2,692,537 20,735 7,948 23,578 5,418 
Feb 2,410,658 539,785 22,405 9,870 18,184 4,910 
Mar 2,674,565 "$12 2,995 22,351 13,796 20,062 5,449 
Apr. ... 2,463,027 2,514,828 23,580 4,240 21,448 5,341 
May 1,927,461 ,306,887 14,993 9,336 22,679 5,294 
June 1,507,110 113. 566 20,049 9,405 19,836 4,972 








1% year.13,256,826 


980,598 124,113 54,595 125,787 31,384 


— | 
toroborenrs | borororetet 








July 1,343,952 037,160 14,367 15,328 16,614 5,074 

Aug. 1,413,314 ,124,439 10,718 8,010 18,867 4,939 

Sept. .. 1,509,360 109,205 13,263 5,033 18,381 5,162 

Oct. .. 1,858,502 .370,382 7,780 10,047 21,421 5,071 

Nov. . 1,896,886 317,888 13,448 8,835 25,490 6,375 

Dec. . 2,377,141 528,120 21,220 5,284 26,072 7,756 
Year. 23,656,981 ace 792 204,909 107,132 252,632 65,761 
*Includes output of merchant furnaces. 


Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in United States 
by Months, Beginning Jan. 1, 1923—Gross Tons 











1923 1924 1925 

eR) ae bee a a 3,229,604 3,018,890 3,370,336 
UR dhihs ose kein -- 2,994,187 3,074,757 3,214,143 
“Sng aaa 3,523,868 3,466,086 3,564,247 
SE: Vis cians 66 3,549,736 3,233,428 3,258,958 
| ER pea 3,867,694 2,615,110 2,930,807 
June 3,676,445 2,026,221 2,673,457 

% year ..... 20,841,534 17,434,492 19,011,948 
Mo chee oee 3,678,334 1,784,899 2,664,024 
OS ee 3,449,493 1,887,145 2,704,476 
ee a 3,125,512 2,053,264 2,726,198 
ER. cscs cecss. Cae 2,477,127 3,023,370 
a 2,894,295 2,509,673 3,023,006 
DOB. sxcsiccten eee 2,961,702 3,250,448 

SOO ccwenn 40,059,308 31,108,302 36,403,470 

*These totals do not include charcoal pig iron. The 1924 
production of this iron was 212,710 tons. 


Daily Average Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in 
the United States by Months Since Jan. 1, 1921—Gross Tons 








1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 

Jan.’ éccids Fae 53,063 104,181 97,384 108,720 
Feb. ...... 69,187 58,214 106,935 106,026 114,791 
Mae. Scien 51,468 65,675 113,673 111,809 114,975 
sega 39,768 69,070 118,324 107,781 108,632 
et cocks. 39,394 74,409 124,764 84,358 94,542 
OO eee 35,494 78,701 122,548 67,541 89,115 
% year.... 52,089 66,578 115,147 95,794 105,039 
oar iowaes 27,889 77,592 118,656 57,577 85,936 
De, . ssn 30,780 58. 586 111,274 60,875 87,241 
Rs cnn ces 32,850 67,791 104,184 68,442 90,873 
Cpe 40,215 85,092 101,586 79,907 97,528 
MUG). ciniew 47,183 94,990 96,476 83,656 100,767 
i et 53,196 99,577 94,225 95,539 104,853 
a 45,325 73,645 109, 713 85,075 99,831 
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1922 1923 1924 1925 


Daily Output in December About 4 Per Cent More than in November; Prices Again Higher 


Inclined line represents the gradually increasing theoretical needs of the country, and thus shows production in 
recent months less than the so-called normal. Dotted line represents the average price in dollars per gross ton 


of No. 2 Southern at Cincinnati, No. 2 
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dismantled or regarded as defunct: Burden furnace in 
New York; Steubenville of the Steel Corporation at 
Steubenville Ohio; Niles furnace of the Steel Corpora- 
tion in Ohio and the Hannah furnace of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co at Youngstown. 

The 1925 total for coke pig iron was 36,403,470 tons; 
the corresponding total for 1924 was 31,108,302 tons 
and that for 1923 was 40,059,308 tons. Last year’s out- 
put was therefore slightly in excess of the average for 
1923 and 1924. 

Among the furnaces blown in during December 
were the following: Two furnaces of the Lackawanna 
plant of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and one Sus- 
quehanna furnace of the Rogers-Brown Iron Co. in 
the Buffalo district, and No. 2 Northern furnace in 
New York; the Mary furnace of the Thomas Iron Co. 
in the Lehigh Valley; the Robesonia furnace in the 
Lebanon Valley; one Carrie and one Isabella furnace 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. and the Clifton furnace in 
the Pittsburgh district; one Newcastle furnace of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. in the Shenango Valley; one Ash- 
land furnace of the American Rolling Mill Co. in Ken- 
tucky; the Grace furnace of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. in the Mahoning Valley; one Otis furnace 
and one River furnace in northern Ohio; one Gary fur- 
nace in the Chicago district. 

There was only one furnace blown out or banked 
during December: A furnace at the Bethlehem plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation in the Lehigh Val- 
ley. 
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at Chicago and No. 2X at Philadelphia 
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Weirton Steel Co. Starts Extension 
Program 


The Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., has started 
on its program of plant extensions, which will probably 
mean total expenditures of around $15,000,000. The 
company has just placed the contract with the Kop- 
pers Co., Pittsburgh, for 49 additional Koppers-Becker 
ovens, together with the necessary equipment to take 
care of the increased output of by-products. The new 
ovens are expected to be completed in about eight 
months and the company then will have a total of 86 
ovens, capable of carbonizing about 2500 tons of coal 
per day, with a yield of between 1600 and 1700 tons 
of coke. 

The company has also placed 3600 tons of structural 
steel with the American Bridge Co., to house the four 
additional open hearth furnaces which are to be built, 
and it is expected that in another week there will be 
announcement of the company’s plans as to its new 
800-ton blast furnace, as well as the extension to the 
sheet mill plant. Building of the new tube mill will be 
taken up after these several additions are under way. 


The Union Electric Steel Corporation, Carnegie, Pa., 
maker of forgings and specializing in die blocks, trim- 
mer steels, bit and jar steels and tin mill rolls, is dou- 
bling its heat treating capacity and on Jan. 4 started 
running the plant on double turn. 
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Further Gain in Steel Mill Orders 


Pig Iron Output Increased in December, with 14 Furnaces Added—Large 
Railroad Buying Promised for 1926—More Blast Furnace 
and Open-Hearth Capacity Coming On 


works operation in the first week of 


TEEL 
S 1926 is only less than the high pre- 
holiday rate, in spite of the fact that new busi- 
ness is light and is not expected on any consider- 
able scale before the second half of the month. 
The Steel Corporation’s current rate is close to 
87 per cent. Youngstown companies are at 90 per 
cent, while for Pittsburgh and adjoining districts 
the average is still 80 per cent. 

The prevailing view is that the maintenance of 
production on the present scale will meet all mid- 
winter demands of consuming industries. Decem- 
ber specifications and new orders were in such 
volume as would cause a substantial increase in 
the Steel Corporation’s unfilled orders, as of Dec. 
31, though probably less than the 473,000-ton gain 
of November. 

Apart from an advancing tendency in billets, 
slabs and sheet bars, due to the fact that some 
steel companies have little of their product to 
offer in that form, the outlook is for stable prices 
for some weeks ahead. 


slightly 


Pig iron production shows a further response 
to the larger call for steel toward the end of 1925. 
In December the blast made 3,250,448 
tons of iron, or 104,853 tons a day, as compared 
with a November output of 3,023,006 
100,767 tons a day. 


furnaces 
tons, or 


More furnaces are wheeling into line, the ac- 
tive list showing a net gain in December of 14. 
The 234 furnaces in Jan. 1 had a total 
capacity of 107,560 tons a day, against 103,445 
tons a day for 220 furnaces on Dec. 1. Thus pro- 
duction is now at a rate not equaled since last 
April. 

We estimate the country’s steel ingot output In 
1925 at 44,000,000 tons, and that of 


. steel castings 
at 1,250,000 tons, making a total of 45.250.000 tons. 
The high 


blast 


record 


was 45,060,607 tons (43.619.200 
tons of ingots and 1,441,407 tons of castings) in 
1917. 

Pig iron production in 1925 estimating char- 
coal iron at 200,000 tons) was about 36,750,000 


tons. There were five greater years and the record 
of 40,361,146 tons was made in 1923. 

Additions to the country’s steel making capacity 
in 1925 consisted of 10 furnaces capable of produc- 
ing 585,000 tons a year. In the six previous post- 
war years the average addition was 504,000 tons a 
year. Fourteen open-hearth furnaces now under 
construction and likely to be finished in 1926 repre- 
sent a capacity of 955,000 tons a year. 

Only one new blast furnace was completed in 
the country in 1925. However, nine furnaces are 
now under construction, representing an annual 
capacity of 1,875,000 tons. On the other hand, 24 
blast furnaces, most of them of smaller caliber, 
have been abandoned or scrapped in the past year. 

Current railroad buying includes nearly 40,000 
tons of plates, shapes and bars for the Pennsyl- 


ad 


8 


vania, 10,000 tons of rails for the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas system and several orders covering 1575 
Chicago mills count on 75,000 tons of plates, 
other car contracts looked for 


cars. 
shapes and bars for 
in the coming week. 

Seeing that the new railroad cars ordered in 
1925 were only 77 per cent of the average for the 
past ten years, 1926 is looked forward to as a good 
vear for car builders. In rails and track accessories 
it is expected to yield the largest tonnage in many 
years. 

Expanding use of steel on the Pacific Coast was 
shown by lettings of 270,000 tons of structural 
steel last year against 170,000 tons in 1924; also 
52.000 tons of concrete bars, or 5000 tons more 
than in the preceding year. Buying of cast iron 
pipe was 70,000 tons, or 50 per cent more than 
the 47,000 tons of 1924. 

Pacific Coast importers continue active with 
concessions offered in pig iron in the effort to 
secure first quarter contracts. A German company 
sold at much below American prices 1500 tons of 
seamless pipe for penstocks. An Oakland, Cal., 
shipyard will build two ferries taking 2400 tons 
of steel. 

Pig iron imports into New England last year, 
estimated at 125,000 tons, made a distinct cut into 
the normal business there and a further realine- 
ment is looked for this year when the Troy, N. Y., 
and Everett, Mass., blast furnaces are put into 
blast. Total pig iron imports last year were about 
420,000 tons. 


Pittsburgh 


Inventory-Taking Restricts New Business 
but Steel Outlook Is Favorable 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 5.—New business in steel is light, 
but this is a natural condition when inventories still 
are engaging the attention of the consumers. It is 
not disturbing to manufacturers, especially as they are 
well provided with specifications against this month’s 
production. It is believed that by the latter part of 
the month any paucity of demand that now exists will 
have disappeared. There are no signs of any recession 
in the activities of consuming industries outside of 
that occasioned by inventory-taking, and it is ex- 
pected that pipe and wire products, which have been 
rather dull lately, will provide considerable tonnage 
in the next 60 or 90 days. Already there are reports of 
improved demand for oil country pipe and there has 
been a substantial increase in the shipments of wire 
products with the passing of the date on which ship- 
ments would have to be figured in invenfpries. 

Prices are holding firm all along the , but signs 
of early or material advances are lacking_and for that 
reason buyers feel safe in keeping their specifications 
within a comparatively short range. As the railroads 
are enjoying exceptionally good earnings they are 
counted on to spend considerable this year for rolling 
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THE IRON AGE 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At Date, One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 


For Early Delivery 


Jan. 5, Dec. 28, Dec. 8, Jan. 6, 

Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1926 1925 1925 192 
No. 2X, Philadelphiat....$24.26 $24.26 $24.26 $25.01 
No. 2, Valley Furnace?y.... 20.50 20.50 20.51 22.00 

No. 2, Southern, Cin’ti7.... 25.69 25.69 25.69 24.1 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.+.. 22.00 22.00 22.00 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ch’go furn.* 23.00 23.00 23.00 24.00 
3asic, del’d, eastern Pa... 23.00 23.00 23.00 24.25 

Basic, Valley furnace..... 20.00 20.00 20.0 | 

Valley Bessemer del. P’gh. 22.76 22.76 22.76 1.26 
Malleable, Chicago, furn.* 23.00 23.00 23.00 24.00 
Malleable, Valley ..... . 20.50 20.50 20.50 22.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 21.76 21.76 21.76 23.26 
- L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 

Ferromanganese, furnacs 115.00 115.00 115.00 L10.( 


Rails, Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: 


O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. .$43.00 $43.00 $43.0 $4 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 36.00 35.00 35.00 
O.-h, billets, Pittsburgh... 36.00 35.00 15.00 8.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 37.00 36.00 6 0 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 40.00 10.00 40.00 42.50 
O.-h. billets, Phila.... « 41.30 41.30 $0.30 41.67 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh. 45.00 45.00 45.00 $8.00 
Cents Cents Cents Cent 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib.. 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.00 
Light rails at mill........ 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.80 


Finished Iron and Steel, 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cent Cent 
Iron bars, Philadelphia 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.10 
Iron bars, Chicago.... . 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh . 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.10 
Steel bars, Chicago. ‘ 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Steel bars, New York ‘ 2.34 2.34 2.34 2.44 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 1.90 1.90 1.90 00 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 2.10 2.10 2.1¢ 
Tank plates, New York... 2.09 2.09 04 ; 
Beams, Pittsburgh. . 5% 1.90 1.90 1.90 1¢ 
Bene, GRICRMO «cc cecccece 2.10 2,10 2.10 20 
Beams, New York .. ; 2.24 2.24 ».24 { 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh 2.50 2.50 2.50 9 56 


*The average switching charge for delivery t foundrie¢ 
in the Chicago district is 6lce. per ton 

‘Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25 tSilicon, 2.25 t 

On export business there are frequent variations 
range of prices on various products, as show! 


Gowanoneneevevevensessveveevensvenvssnveneenvessavessessnsevnssevesessnrnenttvescwestoenoensseonseevensonsnenasenesonssseserenensree 





— = Jan. 5, Dec. 28, Dec. 8, Jan. 6, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1926 1925 1925 1925 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 3.35 3.35 3 3.60 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chi- 
cago dist. mill. 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.70 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 4.60 1.60 1.60 4.75 
Sheets, galv. No. 28, Chi 
cago dist. mill 1.70 1.70 41.70 4.85 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 10 P’gh 2.50 2 50 2.50 2.70 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, Chi 
cago dist mill ,.60 2.60 2.60 2.80 
Wire nails, Pittsburg 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.8 
Wire nails, Chicago dist 
mill : 2.70 70 2.70 » 95 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 
Plain wire, Chicago dis 
mill arene 5 2.55 2.55 2.70 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh 3.35 3.35 3.35 3 
Barbed wire galy., Chi 
cago dist. mill ; ».40 3.40 3.40 3.65 
Tin plate 100 Ib. box, P’gh. $5.50 $5.50 . ( $5.50 


Old Material, Per Gross To 


Tue Iron AcE Composite Prices 


Finished Steel 
Jan. 5, 1926, 2.453c. Per Lb. 


ee: We ON. 6s owe ee ewes Chere eee 2.4: 
ORC BMIOMER ABO’ c cccovse ov ponwen . 2.4586 
One year ago... tse es sewees - a voi 


10-year pre-war average....... 1.6 89¢ 

Based on prices’ of steel bars, beams, tank 
plates, plain wire, open-hearth rails, black pips« 
and black sheets. These products constitute 88 
per cent of the United States output of finished 


steel, 

High Low 
1925 2.560c., Jan. 6 2.396c., Aug. 18 
1924 2.789c., Jan. 15 2.460c., Oct. 14 
1923 2.824c., April 24 2.446c., Jan 2 















stock, bridges and terminals, and the plans of the 
automotive industry for 1926 call for a production 
about 25 per cent greater than in the past year. The 
new year begins with some good-sized structural let- 
tings, and altogether there seems to be ample war- 
rant for the belief in continued good business over 
the first half of the year. There is not complete sat- 
isfaction with present prices of all steel products, but 
at the same time there is no tendency on the part of 
the manufacturers to force them beyond levels at which 
sales can be readily made. In contrast with the con 
dition of a year ago, the aim of manufacturers is to 
keep business coming in steadily and to secure profits 
through cost reductions rather than in price advances. 
The Youngstown district is producing ingots this 


Carwheels, Chicago... $18.00 $18.00 $18.50 22.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia 18.50 18.50 18.50 19.50 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh . 19.00 19.00 19.00 22.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila 17.50 17.50 17.50 20.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go 15.25 15.25 15.75 19.7 

Ni 1 cast, Pittsburgh 17.50 17.50 18.00 19.50 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 18.50 18.50 18.00 20.50 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 17.00 17.00 17.25 20.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Phila 18.50 18.50 18.50 21.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’go (net) 13.50 13.50 14.00 17.75 

Coke, Connellsville, 

Per Net Ton at Oven 
Furnace coke, prompt $4.75 $5.50 $3.50 $4.15 
Foundry Ke prompt ».00 5.50 4.75 2.00 

Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York 14.25 14.25 14.25 15.25 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 13.87% 13.87% 13.87% 14.87% 
Zinc, St. Louis 8.67% 8.62% 8.75 7.85 
Zinc, New York 9.02% 8.97% 9.00 8.20 
Lead, St. Louis 9.00 9.00 9.00 10.00 
Lead, New York 9.25 9.25 9.25 10.25 
Tin (Straits). New York 63.25 63.3744 63.50 59.8744 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 25.00 22.25 20.25 18.00 

ve price \leo n domestic business, there is at times a 

s otne pa s 

| Pig Iron 
Jan. 5, 1926, $21.54 Per Gross Ton 
One week ago ‘ $21.54 
© month ago 21.54 
tine vVear ago 22 Zz 
l year pre-war average 15.7 
Based on average of basic and foundry irons 
e bas being Valley quotation, the foundry 
verage of Chicago Philadelphia and 
| I ghan 


fe HILO EL a ak a ee) 


High Low 


1925 $22.50, Jan. 13 $18.96, July 7 
1924 22.88 Feb. 26 19.21, Nov. 3 
1923 80.86 March 20 20.77, Nov. 20 
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week at about 90 per cent of capacity, but the average 
of the entire greater Pittsburgh district is not far from 
80 per cent, which has been the average for the past 
few weeks. The Carnegie Steel Co. has put on its 
one idle furnace of its Carrie group at Rankin, Pa., 
and the furnace of the Struthers Furnace Co., Struth- 
ers, Ohio, which is being operated by a receiver is to 
blow in tomorrow. Of the 130 furnaces in this and 
nearby districts 92 will be in production by the end of 
the week. 

Activity still is lacking in the pig iron market, but 
prices are holding. The failure of expected demands to 
materialize has not affected scrap prices. Furnace 
coke for prompt delivery is somewhat lower than it 
was a week ago, but the market is fairly firm, since 
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AGE 


vania Railroad Station, but the steel requirements are 
Prices are given on page 81. 


+ yat 
not yeCL 


known. 
Plates.—The market in the territory where local 
have an advantage in freight over outside mills 
1.90c. With local railroad car building com- 
well supplied with orders, mills are not 
so far afield as usual to secure business. 
from car plants are engaging consider- 
It is believed this will be a 
orders, in view of excellent 


mills 
remains at 
panies fairly 
obliged to go 
Specifications 
| capacity. 


able local plate 


; » ine j v« 
rood year il raliroad Cal 


earnings by the railroads in 1925. Prices are given on 
page 31 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Makers of light rails 
rolled from billets are quoting $36 to $37 per gross ton, 
mill, and report sales at both prices, despite the fact 
that rail steel rails are offered $2 a ton lower. Demand 
= steady rather than active. There is some stiffening 
n track bolts, with $4, base, per 100 lb. now the more 
ymmon price. Prices are given on page 81. 


Despite a reported increase in 


Tubular Goods. 
country pipe, and somewhat freer 


pecifications tor ou 

ikings of standard pipe, the market cannot be de- 
ribed as active The oil situation is improving and 

pipe makers look for an increase in demand as spring 
pp. ( Prices are steady. There continues to be 
n r improvement in prices on boiler tubes. Dis- 
! are given on page 8&1. 


Sheets.—New business is slow in all finishes of 
heets and is expected to remain so until after the com- 
Mill operations are high, how- 
ever, as there was considerable specifying in Decem- 

t tonnages carrying lower prices than now 
recalled that November orders were 
the largest of any month in the history of sheet making 


etion of inventories. 


] + + } } 
prevail. It will be 


ind the advance to present levels came after, rather 
than during, this rush of buying. Car builders are speci- 
ving fairly freely on tonnage placed about the time car 

ders began to come in. Prices are given on page 81. 


Tin Plate.—The action of the leading maker of cans 
n making substantial price reductions is not expected 
plate Evidently 
of profit in cans in 1925, be- 
considerable price cutting. Tin plate 
first half business from 
ract customers and continue to operate at a high 
rate for the time of year. 

Cold Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Makers 
are fairly busy on late December specifications against 
New business is rather light, be- 
but if present production plans of 
the automobile makers do not miscarry, a very mate- 
rial quickening in demand will develop in the last half 

the month. The price remains firm at 2.50c., base 

Pittsburgh, for the ordinary tonnages. 

Hot Rolled Flats.—December bookings of makers 
in this and nearby districts were sufficiently large to in- 
sure good mill operations this month, and while current 
demands are small on account of inventory taking, 
anxiety about business nor any weakening 
They are given on page 81. 

Rolled Strips.—New light, but 
appear to be well supplied with orders calling 
for shipment this month. Prices are firm. 

Wire Products.—The turn of the new year has 
brought the release of some good-sized shipments 
contracts. Neither jobbers nor manufacturing 
consumers were recently disposed to take deliveries 
that would show in their inventories. The best move- 
ment continues in plain wire, but demands for nails in- 
dicate that most jobbers entered the new year with 
light stocks. The general feeling among producers is 
that some items, notably nails and woven wire fence, 
are priced too low, but jobbers have been covered 
against their requirements for the next 60 days and 
manufacturing consumers for the entire quarter at 
present prices. Some of the smaller makers of coated 
nails are quoting $2 base per count keg, but are not 
faring well in current business, because the larger pro- 


ducers continue at $1.85. The basis for the higher 
quotation 


ve any effect upon tin prices. 
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Iron and Steel Bars 
Soft Steel 

; pone Per Lb. 

Diet MR a ccccccctndewan 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
i PD occ cen peeaasachaeebaus Kane 2.10c. 
Del’d Philadelphia ........cccccess 2.82c. to 2.42c. 
8 ere 2.84c. to 2.44c. 
i Cn cdot bemkiennnsnewams 2.19¢. 
VoD. TeRRBOORs cc ccsccccccces 12. 15c. to 2.25c. 
Ces POMS MO dee cccccecass 2.30c. to 2.35c. 
F.o.b. San Francisco mills........ 2 35c. to 2.40c. 

Billet Steel Reinforcing 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills........... 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
Rail Steel 
Pi. Oe Sven ckenweaenewue aa 1.80c. to 1.90c. 
Pi, GD cicsetsncwavceesaws 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
Iron 
Common iron, f.o.b. Chicago.............- 2.00c. 
Refined iron, f.o.b. P’gh mills............- 3.00c. 
Common iron, del’d Phila’phia............ 2.22c. 
Common iron, del’d New York............- 2.24c. 
Tank Plates 

Base Per Lb. 

F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill............ 1.90c. to 2.00c. 
rere pan waa enniaeata 2.10c. 
ee DES occacecacncere 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
Sr SIS vcd cbcccescvecece 1.99c. to 2.09c. 
Dar PRAGUE cccccccccccsces 2.07c. to 2.12c. 
SS? ee Oe 2.09c. to 2.14c. 
CAE, PRO DBs kkceuszccccess 2.30c. to 2.35c. 

Structural Shapes 

Base Per Lb. 

F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill............ 1.90c. to 2.10c. 
F.o.b. Chicago....... deve se ebeeeesartaceces 2.10c. 
P.o.b. Birmingham. ..cccccccccces 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
Sy Re ee oeeeee ec. 09e. to 2.19c. 
Ae Rv wcccscvccesnses 2.22c. to 2.82c. 
SP SE BOR b ncn nctsdseccoces 2.24c. to 2.384c. 
Gls, Pacis Darts. ccccccsvcces .. -2.85c. to 2.40c. 


Hot-Rolled Flats (Hoops, Bands and 


Strips) 

Base Per Lb. 

All gages, narrower than 6 in., P’gh...... 2.50c. 
All gages, 6 in. and wider, P’gh.......... 2.80c, 
All gages, 6 in. and narrower, Chicago... .2.60c. 
All gages, wider than 6 in., Chicago aanes 2.50c. 

Cold-Finished Steel 

Base Per Lb. 

Bars, Sot. Pe Mi. s vsvccsccccccsccees 2.50c. 
Oe, Ci Ms ng cdccces cccseceneties 2.50c. 
CONE co nccncecducccenssseeseess 2.55c. 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill..... *2.70c. to 8.00c. 
Strips, f.0.b. P’gh willle... wccccsccdccceses $.90c. 
Strips, f.ab. Cleveland milis.............- 3.90c. 
Strips, delivered Chicago...........+++++: 4.20c. 
Strips, f.0.b. Worcester mills.............-- 4.05c. 





*According to size. 


Wire Products 
(To jobbers in car lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 





Cleveland) 
Base Per Keg 
Galv’d nails, l-in. and longer.......... sae ee 65 
Galv’d nails, shorter than 1 in... 4.90 
Galv’d staples wierneeen kane 8.35 
Polished staples .....cccccccccccccccscsecs 3.10 


Cement coated nails, base, per “count keg... 1.85 


Bone — 100 Lb. 
Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage...........--$2-50 


Annealed fence wire......... nétanes 
eee eed aia wes 

Galv’d wire, No. 9........++- oremes ° 
Barbed wire, galw’d.........sss+se++5 canes ee 


Barbed wire, painted.........ssseeeeeeeees 3-10 


Chicago district mill and delivered Chicago 
prices are $1 per ton above the foregoing. Bir- 
mingham mill prices $3 a ton higher; Worcester, 
Mass., mil] $3 a ton higher on production of 
that plant, and Duluth, Minn., mill $2 a ton 
higher; Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


Woven Wire Fence 
Base to Retailers Per Net Ton 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh ....ccccccccccccecs ++ +++ $65.00 
PO CHER onc vccestcccesesoessecnss 65.00 
FP.ab. Anderson, Ind. .......cccccssecses 66.00 
F.o.b. Chicago district mills............. . 67.00 
F.o.b. Duluth ..... nnhedeine nnihnen ewes 68.00 
F.o.b. Birmingham ........ eiaeesona ee ee 68.00 








Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
: Base Per Lb. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh........... 2.50c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mills..... 2.60c. 


Nos. 9 and 10, del’d Phila’phia. ...2.72c. to 2.82c. 


Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 


No. 28; fo.b: Pittsberet.<cscccccicvsccces 3.35c. 

No. 28, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mill............. 3.45c. 

No. 28, del’d Phila’phia.......... 3.57c. to 3.67c. 
Galvanized 

No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh...... Lanwewaen ‘ 60c. 

No. 28, f.o.b. Chicago dist. RC coca: 4.70c. 

No. 28, del’d Phila’phia........... 4.82c. to 4.92c. 


Tin Mill Black Plate 
ee 3.85c. 


No. 28, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill...........3.45c. 
Automobile Body Sheets 
re. BE. Zab, Pi cccccccecesies 4.50c¢ 
Long Ternes 
No. 28, 8-lb. coating, f.0.b. mill......... 4.85c 


Tin Plate 
Per Base Bor 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. P’gh district mills. ..$5.50 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. Gary and Elwood, 
PE cas eenct Obdc add Kes eeveiaateweR inks 5.60 


Terne Plate 


(F.0.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 
(Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 
8-Ib. coating, 100 20-Ib. coating I.C.$16.20 
Ib. base...... $11.40 | 25-Ib. coating I.C. 17.90 
8-Ib. coating I.C. 11.70 | 30-Ib. coating I.C. 19.45 
15-Ib. coating I.C. 14.85 | 40-Ib. coating I1.C. 21.65 


Alloy Steel Bars 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago) 


S. A. E. 
Series 
Numbers Base Per 100 Lb. 
2100* (1%4% Nickel, 0.10% to 0.20% 
tet cee RK OR $3.25 to $3.30 
2300 (814% Nickel) .........+.- 4.60 to 4.70 
BED CES. OED vc cccncsccvcenss 5.80 to 5.90 
$100 (Nickel Chromium) ........ 8.60 to 3.7 
3200 (Nickel Chromium) ........ 5.25 to 5.35 
3300 (Nickel Chromium) ........ 7.25 to 17.35 
3400 (Nickel Chromium) ........ 6.50 to 6.60 
5100 (Chromium Steel) .......... . 8.60 
5200* (Chromium Steel) .......... 7.50 to 8.25 
6100 (Chrom. Vanadium bars).... 4.30 to 4.40 
6100 (Chrom. Vanad. spring steel) 3.85 
9250 (Silicon Manganese spring 
COED) -stihidde hecadeeescunwe 3.25 to 3.80 
Carbon Vanadium (0.45% to 0.55% 
Carbon, 0.15% Vanad.).......... 4.20 to 4.45 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 
Nickel, 0.50 Chrom., 0.15 Vanad.) 4.55 to 4.65 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80— 
1.10 Chrom., 0.25—0.40 Molyb.).. 4.85 to 4.45 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50— 
0.70 Chrom., 0.15—0.25 Molyb.).. 8.50 to 3.60 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel 
(1—1.25 Chrom, 0.30 — 0.50 
DEES ccucecaccansévecestecede 4.75 to 6.00 


Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, 
forging quality. The ordinary differential for 
cold-drawn bars is 1c. per Ib. higher. For bil- 
lets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10 in. the price for a gross 
ton is the net price for bars of the same anal- 
ysis. For billets under 4 x 4 in. down to and 
including 2%-in. squares, the price is $5 a gross 

ton above the 4 x 4 billet price. 





*Not S. A. E. specifications, but numbered by 
manufacturers to conform to 8. A. E. system. 


Rails 
Per Grose Ton 
Standard, f.o.b. mill. .......---eeeeeeee- . $43.00 
Light (from billets), f.o.b. mil]. ..$36.00 to 37.00 
Light (from rail steel), f.o.b. mill 34.00 to 35.00 
Base Per Lb.3 


; , £.o.b. Ch’go mill, 
Light (from billets), f.o. go 7 
81 
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Track Equipment 


(F.o.b. Mill) 
Base Per 100 Lb. 


Spikes, %& in. and larger.......... $2.80 to $3.10 
Spikes, % in. and smaller........ 8.00 to 3.50 
Spikes, boat and barge............. 3.25 
SE DON Se WB cc cccccveseue 3.90 to 4.25 
Tee DR Gi dcciecocdscuesense 2.35 to 2.50 
RED: TR 46 éacncecoveceswceestens 2.78 


Welded Pipe 


Base Discounts f.o.b. Pittsburgh District 
and Lorain, Ohio, Mills 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv.| Inches Black Galv. 
inna 45 19 to %..+11 + 
4 to %.. 51 Va ee 22 
anata 56 42 eae ae a 
A ob aca 60 48 1 to 1%.. 30 13 
1 to 8 62 50 
Lap Weld 
Die aceon 55 43 ated cere 23 7 
2% to 6.. 59 47 RY ae cciace 26 ll 
7 and 8... 656 43 8 to 6 28 13 


9 and 10.. 54 41%17 to 12... 26 1 


1l and 12. 53 40% 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ende 
Ye eer 41 24 St 8... @ bO% 
% to %.. 47 30 to %..+11 +654 
Beers . GES ounces 21 «7 
ha wiabeirane 58 STR ET cccocce 28 12 


‘+ 
1 to 1%.. 60 <4%|1 to 1%... 30 14 


Lap Weld, eatra re plain ends 


SE cveccace 53 GATS cceusves 23 ® 
2% to 4.. 57 46 2 to 4.. 29 1b 
+ to 6.. 56 45 4 to 6.. 28 14 
: to 8.... 52 89 72% 8.... 31 7 

9 and 10.. 45 32 9 to 12... 16 2 
ll and 12. 44 $1 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts 
on steel pipe are increased (on black) by one 
point, with supplementary discount of 6% and 
(on galvanized) by 1% point, with supple 
mentary discount of 5%. On iron pipe, 
black and galvanized, the preferentials to large 
jobbers are 1, 56 and 24%% beyond the above 
discount. 

Note.—Chicago district mille have a base two 
points less than the above discounts. Chicago 
delivered base 2% points less. Freight is figured 
from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Chicago dis- 
trict mills, the billing being from the point 
producing the lowest price to destination. 


Boiler Tubes 


Base Discounts f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
8 te 36 Bivcccse 27 1 Dw tevenean t% 
2% to 2% in... 87 |1% to 1% in....+ 8 
iciaieniete 40 2 


8% to 8% in. 
4 to 18 fh. .cccee 46 3 


Beyond the above discounts, 5 to 7 fives extra 
are given on lap welded steel tubes and 2 to 8 
tens on charcoal iron tubes. 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler 


Tubes 

Cold Drawn 
2S DR aaeeeeans 60 Diirbascténese 46 
1 to Riise 62 a Dave & 
OO re ee Wiwctssenwee $e 
SOP Bee Siccnsce 31 4%, Gandéin.. 4 
2% to 2% in.. 39 

Hot Rolled 


iM. sueetsecess 


d 2% | 34 
an Be .. |. and 4% in.. 6¢ 
4%, Sank in: 4s 














cluding 24 


lighter than 
oe Pbedreseoe 80 and 16 
larger outside os +008 


Seamle- * head cap screws, U. 8. S. thread, 


L 80, 10 and 10 
Upset hex. cap screws, S. A. E. thread, 

80 and 10 

Upset set screws... .80, 10 and 10 to 80, 10 and 26 

WE CUED ivcccnaacscdesccatnaodecet 7@ and § 
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Old Material.—Ou é pu é n O 
River steel maker of between 5000 and 10.000 tons of 
eavy at prices ranging m $19.25 to 
$19.50 been lacking in interesting devel- 
ypmer! 1ope that after inventories are out 
. a : ay nae 
tne lakers Wlll War considerable scrap, 





it there are no strong signs that the mills will imme- 
liately enter the market 


Seemingly, with every effort 








yn the part of dealers to advance prices, distress mate- 
rial appears and prospective buyers are prompted to 
delay Offering sera re light, chiefly because 
wl it n the dealers w: bought at high 
price I nnot | ] oday’s levels. 
This does r mean tl age of scrap; 
actua plic ure interested in 
higher pri vish the occasion to 
hange p? nicl n? ‘ I ve remained sta- 
nary for three week 
W 
Hi 
I I 
H ) 
‘ : 
N dv 
ise Pin 
tonnidue Jan. 1 on $625,000 inding 8 per 
gpher tnar l.%be Falcon Sheet & Tir Plate Co., Op- 
re beginning the new ye. at Canton, Okio, and owned 
ind specifications for plain nantigjed with the Falco 
new jobs provide the American aid, according to the 
proximately 4800 tons A new 120 The company has 
known as the Pittsburgh-Pennsylvaniast on the bonds, 
on a plot created by street changes near 
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Twenty Per Cent Gain in Steel Sales in 
1925—Heavy Pending Car Business 


CHICAGO, Jan. 5.—Figures now available show that 
sales of finished steel products in the Chicago district 
for 1925 were 20 per cent above those for 1924 and 
that orders passed to entry at the mills were between 
20 and 25 per cent heavier than in the preceding 12 
months. This gain was made in spite of the fact that 
orders for railroad rolling stock in 1925 were only 
lightly over half the number of cars placed in 1924, 
Freight cars placed during the past year were only 77 
per cent of the average for the past 10 years. 

Prices are generally steady and unchanged, and pro- 
ducers’ obligations are practically all liquid, being 
largely in the form of specifications. Sales are re- 
ported as being distributed fairly evenly over a wide 
variety of products. New business for December ex- 
ceeded that of November by a small percentage. The 
week just closed was the best seven-day period of the 
year from the viewpoint of new bookings. 

Soft steel bar business is unusually heavy and mills 
have had the best week since last February in con- 
tracts and specifications for structural material. Of 
he heavier finished products plates are in the least de- 
mand, although the trade anticipates that recent car 
awards, combined with new inquiries for both railroad 
cars and tankage, will put this commodity more in line 
with bars and shapes. An inquiry issued this week 
calls for 5000 tons of plates for oil storage tanks. 

The new year opens with 10,000 to 11,000 freight 
ars on inquiry by Western railroads. Their placing 
will add to producers’ books over 100,000 tons of 
plates, shapes and bars. Another 50,000 te 60,000 tons 
will be required for cars for which inquiries are now 
being prepared by two major railroads with terminals 
at Chicago. 

Steel mill operations remain unchanged. The lead- 
ing interest is at 88 per cent of ingot capacity and is 


blowing 1 


7 stacks. Ten stacks are active at Gary, one 
blown out for repairs and another one 
its place. 


having beer 


lighted to take The foremost independent is 
operating at between 80 and 85 per cent of ingot ca- 
pacity and has all three of its blast furnaces going. 
The scrap market is dull and both dealers and buy- 
ers are marking time. 

Pig Iron.—The 


passing of the 


holiday lull has 
ight a revival in interest in spot and first quarter 
needs. There is also some inquiry for the entire first 
number of contracts both for first quarter 
and first half have been closed. Charcoal iron is also 
in demand, as indicated by a number of 50 to 100-ton 
ales at $29.04, delivered. 


+3, : 
acvulive, Wil 


Low phosphorus iron is more 
prices unchanged at $31.20 to $31.60, de- 
vered. A Milwaukee melter has placed 150 tons of 8 
per cent silvery at $30.50, f.o.b. Jackson, the price es- 
tablished some time ago for delivery after the first of 
the year. This is equivalent to $35.29, delivered Chi- 
cago. Merchant furnace operations are unaltered and 


‘ 
tr 


there are no prospects of a change one way or another 
in the immediate future. 
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Structural Material—The tonnage of structural ma- 
terial booked by local mills during the week was the 
Building activity in Chi- 


heaviest since last February. 
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Billets and Blooms 


Per Gross Ton 


Rolling, 4-in. and over.......... $35.00 to $36.00 

Rolling, 2-in. and smaller........ 36.00 to 37.00 

Forging, ordinary ......ccceses. 40.00 to 41.00 

Forging, guaranteed ............ 45.00 to 46.00 

Sheet Bars 

Per Gross Ton 

Open-hearth or Bessemer $36.00 to $38.00 
Ores 

Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake 
Ports 

Per Gross Ton 

Old range Bessemer, 61.50% iron.......... $4.55 

Old range non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron...... 4.40 

Mesaba Bessemer, 51.50% iron............ 4.40 

Mesaba non-Bessemer, 61.50% iron........ 4.25 

High phosphorus, 51.50% iron............. 4.15 

Foreign Ore, c.t.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 


Per Unit 


Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58% 
iron in dry Spanish or Algerian. .9.50c. to 10c. 
Iron ore, Swedish, average 66% iron...... 9.50c. 
Manganese ore, washed, 51% manganese, 
SOOM TO GRIN oo vcasescccerecicsccse 45c. 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nom- 
DOE. -putauetenhecdsbisseachueuscesaekecus 42c. 
Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60% 


COREIGOED: sccckssesrecesvece $12.00 to $13.00 
Per Ton 
Chrome ore, Indian basic, 48% Cr.Os, crude, 
c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard......... $22.50 to $24.00 
Per Lb. 
Molybdenum ore, 85% concentrates of 
Oe eS) eee 65c. to 7%c. 
Coke 
Per Net Ton 
Furnace, f.o.b. Connellsville 
DYOTRDC ccceccccevecscecceseere $4.75 to $5.25 
Foundry, f.o.b. Connellsville 
DEOMI ac ccccaneccesescecsesse 5.50 to 6.00 
Foundry, by-product, Ch’go ovens 10.60 
Foundry, by-product, New Eng- 
a es Sree weer 13.00 
Foundry, by-product, Newark or 
Oe = ae 11.52 
Foundry, Birmingham .......... 5.75 
Foundry, by-product, St. Louis or 
7 SR 10.00 


Per Net Ton 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 


DOE cc mdiccarscakibeneenn kan $1.50 to $2.10 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 

SG - cs acarchana nek benmame wna 2.00 to 2.25 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. W. Pa 

WE occ nvnkssccsusieetaneneces 2.00 to 2.25 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines... 1.40to 1.50 
Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines...... 1.50 to 1.60 


Semi-Finished Steel 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 


Slabs 
Per Gross Ton 
Sim «2 and g 0 to $37.00 
6 in. x 2 ind sma 6.00 8.00 
Skelp 
Per Lb 
SNE a So sicseccdeseeavewe nt bebbacresws 1.90¢. 
RD) co vices ouedeennesaweesed come neas 1.90c. 
ND oe ea doe aaa be eam inebawas 1.90¢ 
Raw Materials 
Ferromanganese 

Per Gross Ton 
Domestic, 80%, furnace or seab’d........ $115.00 

Foreign, 80%, Atlantic or Gulf port, 
SE NE vi ccleecacswvadeens sennansanwe 115.00 

Spiegeleisen 
Per Gross Ton Furnace 
Domestic, 19 to 21%.....--ceee-; $32.00 to $34.00 
Domestic. 16 te. 19Gb .ccccseccesecs 31.00 to 33.00 
Electric Ferrosilicon 

Per Gross Ton Delivered 
SOU. ccccewerdccencéesesvendccedceseosseese $85.00 
DED Gebedasoskeecevadsseoenestecmineweet 145.00 
Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
Furnace Furnace 
ae eisteasees $42.00 |} 12% ....6-.- . .842.00 
BOGS -epedcwenaad 42.00 114 to 16%.$45 to 46.00 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 


Per Gross Ton 
12% a $40.00 


Per Gross Ton | 
10% $36 00 


11° eS 88.00 


Silvery Iron 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 


Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 

$28.50 | 11 $34.00 

: ; : 50 11¢ 36.00 

ROY tO 38.00 
g&% U 


Other Ferroalloys 


contained metal, 

PEE edie S $1.15 to $1.20 
carbon and up, 60 to 
70% Cr., per lb. contained Cr. deliv- 
GUN 66a ecces sib edad e eee ane eanes 11.50c. 

Ferrovanadium, per lb. contained vanadium, 


Ferrotungsten, per Ib 
del’d 
Ferrochromium, 4% 


[oe SE. cneceecesetanewen $3.25 to $4. fv 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%, per net 
ton, f.o.b. furnace, in carloads........ $200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, or blast fur- 
nace material, in carloads, 18%, Rock- 
dale, Tenn., base, per net ton.......... $91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, 24%, f.o.b. 
Anniston, Ala., per net tom........... $122.50 





Wire Rods 


Per Gross Ton 


*Common soft, base, No. 5 to %-in....... $45.00 
Common soft, coarser than %-in. .$2.50 over base 
Screw stock ....... .. $5 90 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.20% to 0.40%.. 3.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.41% to 0.55%.. 5.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.56% to 0.75%.. 7.50 per ton over base 
Carbon over 0.75%...... 10.00 per ton over base 
BAER. cS xeaqencsnaewvncnesa 15.00 per ton over base 


*Chicago mill base is $46. 


base, $45. 


Cleveland mill 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspar 
Per Net Ton 


Domestic °41% and over calcium fluoride, 
not over 5% silica, gravel, f.o.b. Illinois 
ane BRemtueey Wels... 56 ccc ccccecse $17.60 


No. 2 lump, Illinois and Kentucky mines. . $20.00 
Foreign, 85% calcium fluoride, not over 5% 
silica, c.i.f. Atlantic port, duty paid, 
$17.00 to $17.56 


Domestic, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to 98% 


calcium fluoride, not over 2%% silica, 

f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines...... $32.50 
Fire Clay 

Per 1000 f.0.b. Worke 
High Duty Moderate Duty 
Pennsylvania ...$48.00 to $46.00 $40.00 to $48.00 
Maryland ...... 48.00 to 60.00 43.00 to 45.00 
TL a 48.00 to 46.00 40.06 to 48.00 
Kentucky ...... 48.00 to 45.00 40.00to 48.00 
re 43.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 43.00 
Missouri ....... 40.00 to 43.00 35.00 to 388.00 
Ground fire clay, per ton....... 6.50 to 17.60 


Silica Brick 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Worke 


PIS. 6.cvn nada vivesdiciseatioe ae $40.00 
CR. Seawededcatreenwanted cues 49.00 
Birmingham ......... ies bawneenaeieeS 54.00 
Silica clay, per ton......... ..-$8.00 to 9.00 


Magnesite Brick 


Per Net Ton 


Standard Baltimore and 


size, f.o.b. 


RN Dy. en cewwe ede wene scenes oie $65.00 
Grain magnesite, f.o.b. Baltimore and 
Se ee ee eae 40.00 


Chrome Brick 


Per Net Ton 
Standard size 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


Bolts and Nuts 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago) 
Per Cent Of List 


Machine bolts, small, rolled threads. ...60 and 10 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads..50, 10 and 10 


Carriage bolts, smaller and shorter, rolled 
GRE. cn dctcawascedwhenbemineued 50, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes. ..50 and 10 
Eagle carriage bolts......ccccecscccsss 65 and 10 
Be GONE in cscclibdccskeccesentaans 60, 10 and 10 
Plow bolts, Nos. 3 and 7 heads........ 60 and 10 


(Extra of 20% for other style heads) 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 
45, 10 and 5 

Larger and longer sizes..........- 45, 10 and 5 
Bolt ends with hot-pressed nuts... .50, 10 and 10 
Bolt ends with cold-pressed nuts... .45, 10 and 5 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank and tapped, square, 

4c. off list 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons, — 
4.40c. off list 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank or 

SOE co ccnvcecessdneceuseaesves 4.10c. off list 
endkidens ean ie mute 6.50c. to 6.25c. off list 

*F.o.b. Chicago and Pittsburgh. 

The discount on machine, carriage and lag 
bolts is 5 per cent less than above for less than 
car lots. On hot-pressed and cold-punched nuts 
the discount is 25c. less per 100 Ib. than quoted 
above for less than car lots. 


Semi-finished 


Bolts and Nuts 


(Quoted with actual] freight allowed up to but 
not exceeding 50c. per 100 Ib.) 
Per Cent Of List 
hexagon nuts: 


# in. and smaller, U. 8. S....... 80, 10 and 5 
& in. and larger, U. S. S ; 75, 10 and 5 
Smal) sises, &. A. B...cccccese 80, 10, 10 amd 6 
S. A. E., % in. and larger..... 76, 10, 10 and 6 
Stove bolts in packages............- 80, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in bulk.............- 80, 10,5 and 2% 
SEN cana bedesdeses deve cuneonesawe 60 and 6 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted 
Nuts 
(Actual freight allowed up to but not exceeding 
50c. per 100 Ib.) 
(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 


Per 100 Net Per 100 Net 

S.A.E. U.S.S S.A.E. U.S.S. 
Y%-in.... $0.44 $0.44 %-in... $2.36 $2.40 
fe-in.... 0.515 0.515| %-in... 3.60 3.60 
%-in.... 0.62 0.66 | Baise 5.65 5.80 
H-in.... 0.79 0.90 | 1%-in... 890 8.90 
%-in.... 1.01 1.05 1%-in... 12.60 13.10 
fe-in.... 1.38 1.42 1%-in... 18.35 18.35 
S-in.... 1.70 1.78 1\%4-in... 21.00 21.00 


Prices on application 
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Larger sizes.- 


Large Rivets 
Base Per 100 Lb. 


Pai: NN 05 bn pads cs emadanewaads $2.66 
ic SUED, <a... tien ahdctoia eo diwdia edie wee ue 2.78 
a SN Sot nied a wtalde macdduain made 2.76 
Small Rivets 

Per Cent Of List 
FB: POM ic vtcasdsxseicsecsuns 70 and 16 
Pa CI sidccctdntdcsstuneen 70 and 10 
PAM, CORE ccvcccecec 70, 10 and & to 70 and 10 


Cap and Set Screws 
(Freight allowed up to but not exceeding 60c. 


per 100 Ib.) 

Per Cent Of LAet 
Ses Ch SOOM kes ceddcbeccesuams 80 and 16 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened... .86 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread........ a0 

Upset hex. head cap screws, U. 8. S. thread, 
80, 10 and 10 

Upset hex. cap screws, 8S. A. E. thread, 

80 and 16 


Upset set screws... .80, 10 and 10 to 80, 10 and 25 
Milled studs 
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nues to gro’ nd a large number of heavy look for much improvement in business from that 
tonnage projects are in the making Actual awards source until about the first of February. Prices which 
during the week were light and the bulk of the ton are without change are shown on page 81. 


aaee wow ng ¢ mated 1s made uj projects rang We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No 
£ SUU TO! eacl Construction crews S black nnealed wire, $3.30 per 100 II ommor 
‘ ; f ‘ nadiny + rl} lorine the wire na $ » per keg; cement-coated nalls, 32.00 
' . : = $2.20 pe unt keg 
eC i " taking lil 
f al January tha Reinforcing Bars.—Tonnage awarded during the 
veek was light, and although a fair number of new 
projects are appearing from time to time, it is evident 
that the market has gone into the seasonal slump. 
Ferroallovs.—S f fe anganes« Although the warehouse price of billet steel reinforcing 


: nd ar 21 a de ere bars is steady at the moment at 2.60c., Chicago, re- 
‘ ' | : . , et vith ports are insistent that, at least in some instances, ton- 


ive was taken during the rush of Christmas week at 


: vures below the market. Recent awards and new 
rojects are shown on page 95. 
Cast Iron Pipe.—Information received here indi- 
Plates.—N t te ( ites that only two bids were submitted on Detroit’s 


ire expected nquiry for 4500 tons of 36-in. Class C pipe. B. Nicoll 

° a French maker, was low with a 

| f Other Wester iilroads wh ve price of $42.48, delivered, and the United States Cast 
Southern Pacif Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. bid $42.60. Deducting $7.95, 

I . ( lilders expect the Rock the freight from Birmingham to Detroit, the American 
n for 2750 miscellaneou hid was equivalent to $34.65, base Birmingham. The 


Pp { ty t Ex ‘ and & Co., representin 


oht , the Illin Centt : ask for ocal trade expects both Bloomington, Ind., and 
figut twer 1 nd 3000 Loc: ( Downer’s Grove, Ill., to close within the week. The 


Chicago market is unchanged at $42, base Birmingham, 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Although orders have not 
ee ven so heavy during the past few weeks, makers have 
iP ehets Jinoade hav substantial backlogs and have not changed their rate of 


} = 4 * , 
rent batens f erations, which is still close to 75 per cent of capac- 
i f = a cilia RM ih ae ty Contracts for the present period are practically 
. . oat ae ' nd price e unchanged 
- ‘ Ave 
y eY o: y t i reint rel? ) 
nuf: rel re said to be preparing ) and 
= 7 7 tt Y ave 
I I I re! qd Makel I 1 
47 
! me ficat l rece ed < ) ’ 7 z 
a \ i q ipper 
n t ! re eady a : me ' eeepneee 
. wes ft 
( \ il y ? ' nved 


good volume Construc Rails and Track Supplies.—Western rail mills ars 


th Chicag na new all peeding up t neet the demands of a number of rail- 
Steel ( t t $4,000,000 roads for de erles against recent contracts. One pro- 
! booked 25,000 tons of rails in miscellaneous 
t Local orders for track materials include 3000 
f spikes and bolts taken by one mill and 3000 tons 
! ellaneous track supplies taken by another. Iron 
tie plates are said to be in good demand and a fair 
tonnage was placed during the week. 
S I } n.} ! 2 
Hot Rolled SUrips 1 i? t ista S 1 ‘ : ’ 
) ( ‘ bar 2.4 f.o.b 
Sheets.—) , ' , eo 4 
"3 ba i } 1.5 base 
r ‘ ‘i } 


musua f ecifications ré Coke.—Shipments are steadily going forward 
» 4 } ‘ il ire operatn against contracts, and it is reported that some ovens 

are booked to capacity and cannot take orders for spot 
shipment By-product foundry coke remains un- 
hanged at $10.50, ovens, or $11, delivered in the Chi- 
ago switching district. 


Old Material_—The market is exceptionally dull and 


rs quote f Chicas trading practically at a standstill. The only com- 
‘ , fay I f modity which is at all active is borings. No transac- 


or ire reported in heavy melting steel and users are 

Wire Products.—Wire n . which have been ope nspecting shipments more rigidly and rejecting when 

0 r cent of capacity. are increasing specincations are not strictly adhered to. Some dealers 

: it to build u tocks for the spring demand Ay believe that the market is close to the bottom. This 
ncreased demand for field fencing the itcoms f not based on any broad change in the situation. but 


ed situation of farmers in the Central West rather upon rough estimates of users’ present stocks 
Northwest. Salesmen were sent out the first of the and the current rate of consumption. A few scattered 


vhat earlier than has been the cus small inquiries for low phosphorus grades have been 
luring the past few vear Specifications fron received from foundries which are largely concerned 
] mobile manufacturers have ee! te! cur _ 
é awithir } Y few we . nad rade <¢ not : ] ] 
n | eV veer i (Cone ided on page 91) 
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Philadelphia Imports.— More than 6000 tons of pig iron came in 


last week at Philadelphia from the following countries: 
England, 2775 tons; the Netherlands, 1975 tons; France, 
° . 400 tons; India, 397 tons. Other imports were 555 tons 
Pennsylvania Railroad Buys 30,000 to of blooms from France and 55 sie of structural steel 
40,000 Tons of Steel for First Quarter from Belgium. Due to an error in the Customs’ re- 
ports, the statement was made last week that 1250 tons 
: of of ferromanganese had arrived from India. Investiga- 
importance during the first few days of the new yeal tion showed that this should have read manganese ore. 
was the placing of orders by the Pennsylvania Rail- . mn — 
road for about 30,000 to 40,000 tons of plates, shapes Old Material. There is little activity in the scrap 
market. Prices remain as quoted a week ago. A few 
mall sales of heavy melting steel have been made at 


$18, delivered. 





PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5.—The only new business 





and bars covering the road’s first quarter requirements. 
The inquiries called for about 40,000 tons, but the busi 
ness was split up among so many mills that it was 
difficult to check the total. Plates made up possibly We quote for delivery, consuming points in this 
one-half or more of the tonnage, both Eastern and “- 


Pittsburgh mills sharing in the orders. oo rails “ an 34 os 
All of the markets are quiet, but local offices of Steel ra for rolling + 15.50to 19.00 
steel companies report having received large specifica “under pcb ne 7 ane’ 22.001 
tions in the last few days of the old year applying o1 te . nd _ Serres 21 oe i Z 
fourth quarter contracts. Almost without exception Caak tron eat 8 BO 19.00 
consumers and jobbers specified their quotas in full. +3 ee eee ee rane ithe 
Extensions were given in a few cases, particularly on N fire.. 1550 t 16.00 
wire products because distributors did not want stocks et eae ee eee, one 15.00 
coming in until after inventory. blast furnace) ......... 14.06 
Pig Iron.—The pig iron market is extremely quiet M : oe! ep TUERINES {SOPs : 
Sales are confined to small lots. Producers of iron aré Machi ho} rnings (for 1 
not urging sales as they are all comfortably well off He: Wggeasc oe 15.00 
for orders and consumers are well protected for the 
first quarter; hence the only business is to provide for a ae iat peas il 
additional requirements which the increasing melt at Cast bori for n plant) 17.00to 17.50 
some foundries has made necessary. Prices are un- pak 5 CRN ¥ pease era 18.50 to 19.50 
changed but firm on the basis of $23, furnace, for works) . ’ 18.00 
foundry grades. An inquiry for 6000 tons of basi: SEETORS erate Dare 15.00 
iron for first quarter will probably be closed this wee Wrought iron and soft st 
on the basis of about $23, delivered. oe ow n , 2 
The following quotations are, witl t 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for eliver 
Philadelphia and include freight varyil fr 
(6c. to $1.63 per gross ton: 
East. —_ No. 2 plair t4 to - : ‘ 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 24.26to 24.1 San Francisco 
Fast. Pa. No. 1X.. 24.76 t 2 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.2 nana 
Sane cae oan Pk anes | German Tubing Bought — Foreign Pig 
Gray forgé 3.00 t 
Malleable a woos 24.00 Iron Weakens—1926 Outlook Promising 
standar« ow phos (f.0.t tur 
Po , pee ae st iis +a a \' 6 SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 31 (By Air Mail).—German 
furnace) .... nterests have taken 1500 tons of steel for penstocks 
Ferroalloys.—Demand for ferromanganese very for the San Joaquin Light & Power Co., Fresno, Cal., 
light. The price quoted by importers and the domestic at a price understood to be about 20 per cent under the 
maker remains unchanged at $115. lowest American bid. Seamless steel tubing will be 
Billets.—Eastern mills are now quoting open-hearth furnished for this work by the Ferrum Co. of Germany. 
rerolling billets at $36, Pittsburgh, and forging q iality About 200 tons of riveted pipe for the same project 
at $41, Pittsburgh is still pending. This transaction and price shading 
Plates, Shapes and Bars.— Aside from the orders of n foreign pig iron, have been the features of the last 


the Pennsylvania Railroad, mentioned in the opening week of the year. Quotations of $24 a ton have been 
paragraph of this report, there has been no important made on Continental iron during the week, and lower 


buying, but specifications at the end of December were offers for first quarter contracts are reported. 
heavy. In the case of plates, some of the tonnage Pacific Coast lettings in fabricated steel calling for 
specified was at $2 to $4 a ton below today’s quoted 100 tons and over, during 1925, as reported by the 
price of 1.80c., Pittsburgh. The nominal quotation for San Ff rancisco office of THE IRON AGE, total 260,386 
structural shapes is 1.90c., Pittsburgh, but in the Im- tons. Smaller awards known to have been closed bring 
mediate Philadelphia territory some sales have been this figure up to approximately 270,000 tons. Lettings 
made at the equivalent of 1.80c. and 1.85c., Pittsburgh of reinforcing bars reported during the year total 52,- 
Steel bars are firm at 2c., Pittsburgh, and bar iro! 000 tons, and in cast iron pipe, contracts known to 
remains at 2.2c., Philadelphia. have been placed amount to about 70,000 tons. Fabri- 
Warehouse Business.—Local warehouses have adopt ated steel closed in 1924 is estimated at 170,000 tons, 
ed new warehousing differentials on cold finished steel or about 100,000 tons less than in 1925. In reinforcing 
as follows: Under 100 lIb., $1 per 100 lb. extra; 100 bars the 1925 total exceeds that of the preceding year 
to 299 Ib., inclusive, 75c. per 100 Ib.; 300 to 499 lb by about 5000 tons, and in cast iron pipe, lettings for 
inclusive, 50c. per 100 Ib.; 500 lb. or more, no extra 1925 average about 23,000 tons better than in 1924. 
For local delivery warehouses quote as follows: The outlook for 1926 is regarded locally as par- 
Soft steel ae and small shapes 20 t ticularly promising. Plans are being prepared for sev- 


bars (except bands), 3.20c.; round edge iron, 3.: eral large projects and consideration is being given to 


our dgve ste iro inished, 14% x 4 3.00 , . . 
round edge steel, iron Anished: 1% x Me ins Oat proposals for new work in various fields where plates 


“4 in. and heavier, 3.80c to ae , tone 8 and structural material will be required. 

3 in. 3c.: blue : . steel sheets, gag 

8.50c. be ae S Rbe. : a, Sokal aod . Pig Iron.—Last minute efforts on the part of some 
formed ‘steel bars. 3c.: structural shapes, 2 Te. t sellers to close contracts for the first quarter have re- 
2.96¢. ; diamond — ee, > re aa sulted in a general weakening of quotations on foreign 
rolled’ - as square s and flats, cold-rolled pig iron. Continental iron has been quoted at $24 a 
steel, 4.50c.: steel hoops, 4.25c., base; steel bands ton. duty paid, f.o.b. cars San Francisco, and reports 


N 2 gage to 7, in., inclusive, 3.90c.; rails, 3.20 : \ ; : t 
tool ston * 50c.: Norway iron, 6.50c. of lower offers have been heard. The price of Utah 
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Warehouse Business.—Little business of any 
jul I er ist 1 tne 
é é Price re unchanged, al- 
gael ( ( t nave een 
eT A t eral orae Ss 
} 
Cast Iron Pipe Phe t f Whittier, Ca 
LOO ! i 1, and 8-in. Cl 6b pipe tne 
S lr P & Foundry C« The city 
y M ( f € ( n the marke 
f | Prices are unchanged 
. te hipment, San Francis 
Steel Pips rs G & Electric C« Sar 
ed 800 I ( 1 to 5-ir indard 
N two Eastern mills, and the San J ull 
“ P %,' ( Ire I I laced Twi ( irlo d 





Rails and Track Supplies.—An unname 
tol f rails has come into the market. 
I ( San Frat has taken 1 iction yet 
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i? ra t 100 tor i rivets ul 
} I vner , th ir I 1 
oke \ of 4000 ! f Er } 
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Boston 


Imported Iron One-Third of 1925 Sales in 
New England—Gas Pipe Sales 


Boston, Jan. 5.—The pig iron market is quiet as it 
enters the new year, but the outlook is hopeful. <A 
sale of several hundred tons of high manganese iron, 
ilicon 2.25 to 2.75 per cent, for prompt shipment to a 
Springfield, Mass., foundry was the outstanding trans- 
ction the past week. Nothing new has developed in 


prices. Estimates of iron sold in New England in 1925 
ary ymewhat, but average ud 390,000 tons, con- 
ed with approximately 500,000 tons, the normal 
elt Heretofore, the Buffalo district has supplied 


about 40 per cent of the iron used annually in New 
England, eastern Pennsylvania about 40 per cent, and 
western Pennsylvania, New York State, oe and 
Alabama the remaining 20 per cent. In 1925 the Buf- 
falo district just about held its share, but aaa 
iron constituted fully one-third of the total sold and 
displaced to a large extent eastern and western Penn- 
ylvania, New York State and Virginia irons. Alabama 


rol ict of 


just about held its own. The new year gives prom- 

of a further switching about between sources of 
upply because of the new Troy, N. Y., and Everett, 
Mass., furnaces. Most of the important melters are 
operating at, or close to, 100 per cent of capacity, but 
with the small jobbing foundries on reduced schedules. 
No open inquiries are in the hands of brokers, but one 
house is negotiating with a foundry for 3500 to 4000 
tons of She for second quarter, and indications point to 
other melters entering the market for second quarter 
requirements at an early date. 


We quote delivered pric on the basis of the 
test follow having added $3.65 freight 
] vivania, $4.91 f1 Buffalo, $5.92 
"Vt \ 
| 6.6: 
27.15 
>u S 4 2 > ( 26.91 
Buff 2.2 to 2.7 6.41 te 27.41 
\ gir ‘ zZ 9.92 
Virgir to 2.7 30.42 
Alaba 175 t 1.60 to 32.60 
Alaban é t e jtoO 3.1¢ 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The Boston Consolidated Gas Co. 
1as placed 4000 tons of pipe and fittings with the War- 
ren Foundry & Pipe Co. The same foundry has taken 
800 tons of 4-in. and 6-in. pipe from the Lawrence Gas 
Co., Lawrence, Mass., and 400 tons of 6-in. to 36-in. 
pipe from Hartford, Conn. After some delay Provi- 
dence, R. I., has placed 600 tons of 6-in. to 24-in. pipe 
with the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
All of the New England utility companies with head- 
quarters in Boston have covered their 1926 gas pipe 
requirements, the aggregate amount placed being fully 
20,000 tons. Prices are strong. Common talk is that 
base prices on pipe will be $1 to $2: higher within 
a month. Current quotations on domestic pipe follow: 
t-in., $60.10 per ton, delivered common Boston freight 
rate points; 6-in. to 16-in., $56.10; 20-in. and larger, 
$55.10. The usual $5 differental is asked on Class A 
and gas pipe. 

Coke.—Both the New England Coal & Coke Co. and 
the Providence Gas Co. announce that January specifica- 
tions against first half by-product foundry coke con- 
tracts will be on a basis of $13 a ton, delivered, within 

freight rate zone of $3.10. The Providence Gas Co 
s confining its ddliveries as closely as possible to a 
$2.52 freight rate zone. The $13 price is the same as 
December. Both companies report a seasonal slow- 
up in foundry coke shipments and a continued active 
demand for domestic coke. Retail dealers. particularly 
those in Massachusetts, show less interest in imported 
and Connellsville domestic cokes. Many cars of Con- 


nelisville coke are standing on track all over Massa- 
isetts, refused by consignees because of poor quality. 
Efforts have been made to dispose of it because of 
mounting charges it so far as known have made sales 
n Chicopee, M: iss., at $4 a gross ton, or about 

x ee are 


figures for 1925 imports of pig iron 


rt \ 177 


illy unchanged from those already given. 
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Approximately 100 tons from a Scandinavian port ar- 
rived at the last minute, bringing the grand total up 
to 90,621 tons. If the amounts of iron landed at Provi- 
dence, R. I., and shipped into New England from New 
York are added, it is assumed that something like 125,000 
tons of foreign iron displaced domestic iron. 
returns for coke imports bring the total for ] 1} 
up to 25,385 tons, contrasted with 20,734 tons for No- 
vember. 





Old Material.—The movement of old material is still 
limited. Transactions largely cover car lots of heavy 
melting steel, turnings, forged scrap and skeleton for 
New England consumption. The prevailing market o1 
heavy melting steel is $12 to $12.50 a ton, on cars ship- 
ping point, $13 having disappeared as a going pric 
Since orders for scrap rails are filled, prices are softer. 
The movement of scrap out of New England, if any- 
thing, is smaller. A slightly firmer tendency of prices 
in the Pittsburgh district has been without material 
influence here. Connecticut foundries are in the market 
for railroad malleable at around $20 a ton, delivered, 
with the supply apparently limited. New England 
foundries continue to buy machinery cast from local 
or nearby yards. The movement of old material in 
1925 is generally estimated at about 75 per cent 
the 1924 total. 


The following prices are for gross ton 
livered consuming points: 





Textile cast..... ; $9 00 to $2 
No. 1 machinery cast 19.50 t .00 
No. 2 machinery cast l Oto 16.50 
Stove plate .. r : . 14.50to 1 00 
Railroad malleable 19.50t 20.( 
The following prices are offered per gI 

lots f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points 
No. 1 heavy melting steel $12.00 to $12 
No. 1 railroad wrought. ] t ] 
No. 1 yard wrought. ; t 2 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter, : 

over 2 ft. long) ae 11.50t 12. 
Machine shop turnings ..... 9.50to 10.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical 11.50 to 12.00 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill 9.50 t 10.00 
Blast furnace borings and turn- 

PO. (6c cew a eee ees mA soceod 9.00 to } 
Forged SCrap ....-scccccece ike 10.00 to 10 
Bundled skeleton, long : 10.00 to 50 
Forged flashings hae 10.00to 10.5! 
Zundled cotton ties, long 9.00 te 9.50 
Bundled cotton ties, short 10.00to 10 
DRG. ic ccadaewe ies a 18.25to 18 
Street car axleS ....ee- 18.00 ‘ 
Rails for rerolling 13.5 0 
Scrap rails .... : 12.( 


St. Louis 





Missouri-Kansas-Texas Buys 10,000 Tons 
of Rails—Inquiries for Track Supplies 


? 


St. Louis, Jan. 5.—The only activity in the pig ir 
market is pressure on furnaces to hasten shipments 
against contracts. Buying has been confined to a few 
carloads, and there are no inquiries of size pending. 
Melters in the district are well covered on their re- 
quirements for the first quarter, and no great buying 
movement is expected until books are opened for second 
quarter. The Midland Coke & Iron Co. expects t 
open its second quarter books about Jan. 15. The 
market is firm at unchanged prices. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St 


as follows, having added to furnace pric ~ 
freight from Chicago, $4.42 from Birrning 
rail. and 8lc. average switching charge from Gr! 
City 
Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 $6 
Northern malleable sil. 1 to 
Basic piaa : 6 
Southern fdy., sil. 1 to 2.2 x { 
Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. c4.olt 24.8 


Finished Iron and Steel—Railroad purchases fea 
tured the closing days of 1925. The Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad bought 10,000 tons of 90-lb. rails, of 
which 5500 tons for western Texas and Oklahoma use 
went to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and the remain- 
ing 4500 tons was equally divided between the Illinois 
Steel Co. and the Inland Steel Co. The Wabash Rail- 
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way is in the market for 1,000,000 tie plates for 80, 90 
and 100-lb. rails, 14,000 kegs of track spikes and 3000 
kegs of track bolts. The Mobile & Ohio Railroad is in 
the market for 2500 to 4000 kegs of track spikes and 
100 to 700 kegs of track bolts for the first six months 
of 1926. Mills report that a few orders for first quarter 
delivery are trickling in from warehouses and manu- 
facturing users of steel. Business among structural 
fabricators is light. 


For stock it of warehouse we quote: Soft steel 

irs ] per Ib iron bars, 3.15c structural 
shapes, 3 tank plates, 3.25c No. 10 blue an- 
I led sheet H0c No. 28 black sheets, cold 
i, one J Ss, 4.600 galvanized sheets, No. 28, 

i black rrugated sheets, 4.65c galvanized, 
75c.; cold rolled rounds, shafting and screw stock, 


structural rivets, 3.65c.; boiler rivets, 3.85c 
vets rs in. diameter and smaller, 70 per 


ent off list machine bolts, 55 per cent; carriage 
bolts, 50 and 5 per cent; lag screws, 55% per cent; 
hot-pressed nuts, square, $3.25; hexagon, blank or 
tapped, $3.75 off list 


Coke.—Demand for both domestic and foundry coke 
continues strong. Colder weather, together with the 
anthracite strike, has created an exceptionally strong 
demand for domestic grades, and the by-product ovens 
are shipping their full production. The Midland Coke 
& Iron Co. is out of the market. 


Old Material.—The market is marking time. Prices 
are unchanged, and a few sales at present levels were 
reported during the week. A heavy buying movement 
is expected by dealers early in January. Dealers report 
that 1925 was not a profitable year because of the in- 
activity during the first seven months. Railroad lists 
include: Pennsylvania System, 37,000 tons; Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, 4500 tons, and Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, 5000 tons. 


W f I or umers’ worth 
St. Le r str and dealer yards, as 
f ws 

} G ss To 

Ir I $14.50 to $15.0 
R 18.25 ¢t "18 

S ra ha ft 19.25to 19.75 
Rela Z 60 Ib nd und - 24.00to 25.00 
R , ng rail Ib ind over. 30.00 to 31.00 
Cast iron r wheel 18.900 to 18.50 
Heavy ne y 15.00 to 15.50 
H v I £ ‘ 15.00 t 15.50 
Frog switche ind guards cut 

apart : ae 17.50to 18.00 
R road pring 19.00 to 19.50 
Heavy axles and tire turning - 13.00to 13.50 
‘ 1 | motive tires 16.50 to 17 00 
Per Net Ton 
= } 1 O00 to 15.50 
Stee i x 17.50 to 18.00 
' r «Ie 400 45 
Wrought n bar nd transoms 19.50to 20.00 
N 1 railroad wrought. 12.50to 13.00 
railroad wrought 13.25to 13.7 

Cast iron borings 11.00to 11.50 
Ne 1 busheling ' 11.50to 12.00 
NI l railroad cast 15.00 to 15.50 
Ni n I I t 17.00 to 17.50 

R id malleab 14.50to 15.00 

M I ir g A 8 50 to 9.00 

Bur a I t . 8.75 to 9.25 


Toronto 





Canadian Steel Output Gains in 1925~— 
Pig Iron Exported to United States 


TORONTO, ONT., Jan. 5.—The iron and steel industry 
Canada starts the new year on a much stronger 
footing than twelve months ago. While there has been 
very little change in the outlook for the foundry indus- 
try, which continues to operate at about 50 per cent, 
more active business in that line is expected. Steel 
business has been fairly good for some time past. Mills 
at Sydney, N. S., and at Hamilton, Ont., have been ac- 
tively engaged, running between 75 and 90 per cent for 
the past three months, with sufficient orders on their 

to keep them going at that rate for a couple of 
months longer. The Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., mills cur- 
tailed operations about six weeks ago, but have large 
rail orders on hand which will be rolled early next 
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Re tate that additiona 800 tons of plates with a Southern producer, while the 
( ( \ n Big Four has not yet closed for 1700 tons on which 
! the first nine bids have been taken. The shape market is steady 
we e from that with prices ranging from 2c. to 2.10c., base Pittsburgh. , 
{ ’ itput e suffi- Sheet specifications have been liberal, and quotations 
br r e that of ire being well maintained at the schedule set several 
i I n line I weeks ago. Mills in this territory are operating at 
S ( ucé ipproximately 88 per cent of capacity, and the backlog é 
te Canadian pig iro so heavy that it was necessary to continue produc- 
} ¢ lInited State : tion through the holiday season, with the exception of 
isand a two-day suspension of operation over Christmas. 
tne nte! rhe sale of wire goods has been fairly good. Common 
wire nails are q ioted at $2.65 per keg, Pittsburgh or 
Ironton, and plain wire at $2.50 per 100 lb., Pittsburgh 
r Ironton. The Big Four is in the market for approx- 
re ative mately 2000 tons of wire products, including a con- 
l ( derable amount of fencing, for its first quarter re- 
( ( lirements. Fabricators are gratified at the number 
! Y I lk Ss which have appe ared lately. 
: > 5 N rou . Tr ] ) m] ng 
1 Warehouse Business.—Total sales in December ran 
; gr thead of those in November, because of the 
: we ustained demand for bars, plates and sheets. 
= lobher re anticipating good business during January 
Price remain firm and unchanged. 
494% me { plat 3.4 ld 
Cincinnati bands, 3.95c-; shapes. 3.40c.; plates, 3.40c.;, eo 
te ‘ Wit N 1 
d N t I t 
Heavy Steel Bookings in December— ! No. 9 annealed wire, $3 per 100 common 
- : ae , ann tad natls 
Sarah Furnace to Go In dt tie Se bean emt cheete, OG de | 
lin Plate——Several large can manufacturers aré 
ected 1 contract for their first quarter needs in : 
( ) da Sellers anticipate that the tonnage 
only fair in volume Prices are strong at $5.50 3 
I ( <, Pittsburgh. i 
Reinforcing Bars.—Price ire steady at 2c., Cleve 
na 190 yi! y i] + ' 
. ne I int JU m Tall Sve 
Coke.—B ndr ul domestic grades of by 
el luct coke e showing strength. The movement of 
4 { W ‘ Count I New River found y coKe is fairly i 
r $ eady Price e firm and unchanged. The Ironton 
! len! By-Pr l ( Co. will furnish coke for the Sarah 
> n furnace of Belfont Steel & Wire Co., Ironton, Ohio, 
jul W 5 wher low n the middle of the month 
; I Ri Meehar 
r $2.14 fr Ashlat 
i ¢ T ? (0) ne ( a . Wi 
; ae $ om Ni r ov W 
i ay ¢ 1 > » 
; : ( ? vi yundr eg r 
‘ ‘ ‘ an y f Northern ‘ ( a $8 t $ New 
? b2 & Wit ( Tre ntor } ; $10.90 b + f nary 
r ~ J ‘ ; 
Old Material—Buying has been confined to small 
ind little improvement is looked for this month. 
Recer railroad offerings have brought lower prices 
than prevailed a few weeks ago, and slight weakness 
developed in several items. Dealers stocks ar 
\ y I ( c ¢ } Cy 
Finished Material.—7 volu f busin ¥ Per Gross To 
: ! ting 150t 15.00 
( fice my? \ he 18.50 te 19.00 
re t t y y rdey S on r °27.50to 28.00 
+} ; t r f 1 Ot 16.00 
We Ve} reater tha x4 { y r¢ ] Ww 1.00 te 14.50 
nce : en ey \ r Y h e¢ na if \ tl 00 t 17.50 
é re +} ANS 1650 
la gs and pments in the | tl ab 00to 15.50 
l Nove nper whic Ww the h ppings 0.00 10.50 e 
1} dled sheet 11.50to 12.00 
The ¢ iraginy cond n of t . 
1 { i general 1 I eme ) no Pe Ne Tor 
| ’ J I ( y tul a - t 10.00 
+¢ RB: . te es : 1 £ 00 t gan 
Dat i \ ¢ eng nO t mm 50 * 
‘ Pitt urs ? iT re { Ss 16 Of te lf nn 
I ry The ce é NPY f £ ‘ , OO te ‘ 0 
, ‘ ig! ] ON te 12.50 
I ate e! I ? } re J fly r50 10.00 
¢ ; 1 t< re , P irg 14 = “i lf 0 te 11.90 
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Cleveland 


Heavy Specifying Against Expiring Con- 
tracts—Semi-Finished Stronger 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 5.—Specifications for finished 
steel against expiring contracts were heavy the past 
week and very little fourth quarter tonnage was left 
on the books. While the tonnage booked in this terri- 
tory in actual specifications by some of the mills in 
December was less than in November, it was somewhat 
above the monthly average for 1925. Mills have good 
specifications for the next few weeks for steel bars, 
plates and structural material. There is little new in- 
quiry, as there are very few consumers that are not 
covered for at least part of their first quarter require- 
ments. Delivery promises have shown little change 
the past month, indicating that production and con- 
sumption are about in equal volume. Consumers, as a 
rule, continue to carry low stocks and depend upon the 
mills for service in the way of quick shipments. As 
mills are not being crowded for deliveries against speci- 
fications, they are usually able to make fairly prompt 
shipments, when required. Prices are steady and little 
effort is being made to secure advances. There is no 
deviation from 2c., base Pittsburgh, on steel bars. On 
plates 1.90c. is the ruling quotation. However, at least 
one mill is still on a 1.85c., Pittsburgh base, and a price 
of 1.80c. continues to crop out on desirable inquiries. 
Structural material ranges from 1.90c. to 2c. Little 
new inquiry is coming out in the structural field. Not 
much activity is looked for in the Lake ship building 
industry for some time. Inquiries for four boats have 
been pending for some time but two of these have 
been withdrawn and the higher cost of steel as com- 
pared with that of a few months ago is not an incentive 
to placing boat orders. 





Pig Iron.—Some inquiry is coming out for foundr: 
iron for the second quarter, but so far furnaces have 
not made quotations and those that are on the present 
$20.50, Valley base are not showing any desire to book 
business at present for that period, although they are 
satisfied that consumers would be unwilling to pay 
more at this time. However, some of the Lake furnaces 
that are on a $23 base have made sales through the 
first half at that price and do not expect to ask any 
more for the second quarter. While there is some talk 
of higher ore prices, which would have a bearing on 
pig iron prices, the advance is not sufficiently imminent 
to warrant much consideration by pig iron producers. 
A Cleveland maker who has been out of the market for 
some time is now offering high silicon iron at $22 base, 
and expects to open books shortly for No. 2 foundry 
iron for the second quarter. Sales continue light, wit! 
aggregate bookings of about 5000 tons by Cleveland in 
terests during the week. A good volume of shipping 
orders has come out in the past day or two, following 
the slowing down during the inventory period, and pro- 
ducers look for heavy shipments through the present 
month. 


Quotations below, except on basic and w pl 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for 
iron include a 50c. switching charge Ohio s 


and Southern iron prices are based or a «$3 
freight rate from Jackson and $6.01 from Birming 


ham 
Basic, Valley furnace 3 $20.0 
N’th’n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 - 22.26 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 $27.01 to 28.0 
Malleable ....... j oe 22.26 


Ohio silvery, 8 per cent 9 
Standard low phos., Valley fur- 
MAaCe@ .-. 22 ON te 9 ® 


Semi-Finished Steel_—The market is very firm and 
the sources of new supply are limited, as most mills 
have made commitments for about all the material they 
will have available for the first quarter. Sales the past 
week included 15,000 tons of slabs at $38, Youngstown, 
and 9000 tons of sheet bars at $38, Pittsburgh—both 
lots being for the first quarter and going to a Cleveland 
mill. The local producer is now holding to $40 for all 
forms of semi-finished steel and has sold. 500 tons of 
billets and slabs in the Chicago territory at $40, Cleve- 
land, and a small lot of high carbon slabs at $42, 
charging $2 a ton differential for carbon. 
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Sheets.—All the mills have a good amount of con- 
tract tonnage for the first quarter and some are obli- 
gated for their entire output. With this situation mills 
are now mainly interested in specifications, which are 
coming out in good volume. The market is firmer than 
it has been for months. With good order books and a 
higher price on sheet bars, mills are not disposed to 
shade regular quotations. 

Warehouse Business.—Cleveland jobbers this week 
expect to advance prices on sheets out of stock which 
were not marked up at the time of the last advance 
in mill prices. Warehouse business generally is good. 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 3.10c.; plates and 
structural shapes, 3.20 No. 28 black sheets, 3.95c. ; 
No. 28 galvanize sheets 5.10c.;: No 10 blue an 
nealed sheets Lic old-rolled rounds and hexa- 
gons, 3.90¢ flats and squares, 4.40c.; hoops and 
mands, 3.85: No. 9 annealed wire, $3 per 100 Ib.; 
N« + galvanized wire, $3.45 per 100 Ib.; common 
wire nails, $3 base per 100 Ib 
Reinforcing Bars.—The demand is light, but im- 
provement is looked for shortly. An inquiry is out for 


a factory building for the W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, 
requiring 300 tons. Rail steel bars are unchanged at 
1.80c. to 1.90¢., mill. 

Coke.—The demand for by-product coke for do- 
mestic use has again quieted down, being influenced 
by the prospects of an anthracite strike settlement 





and by warmer weather. The market lacks strength, 
although producers are asking $8.50, ovens, for egg 
sizes and $9 for nut coke. Heating coke is weak at 
$4.50 to $4.75, ovens. Connellsville foundry coke 


ranges from $5.50 to $6, ovens. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Rivet specifications have 
been heavy the past few days, because consumers have 
been ordering shipments against expiring contracts 
taken at $2.50, Pittsburgh. New contracts for the first 
quarter at $2.60, base, Pittsburgh, are being taken in 
good volume. The bolt and nut trade is still affected 
by the inventory period lull. 

Old Material.—With very little buying by consumers 
and the holding up of shipments during the inventory 
period, the market remains almost at a standstill. Con- 
sumers are expected to begin releasing shipments this 
week. Some distress material has come on the market, 
going at low prices, and this has had a general weak- 
ening effect. A small lot of heavy melting steel offered 
by the Nickel Plate railroad brought $17.26 The 
Pennsylvania will take bids Wednesday on a list of 
35.000 tons or more and the Erie will receive bids on 
a blank list the same date. 

We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. Cleveland per 
gross ton 


~ 


00 to $ 25 


leavy melting tool 2 


I ig ] 17 

Rails for rolling 16.75 to 17.00 
Rails under 3 ft 19.50to 20.00 
Low phosphorus melting 19.00 to 19.25 
Cast iron boring 14.00to 14.50 
Machine shop turning 13.25 to 13.75 
Mixed borings and short turnings 14.00to 14.50 
Compressed sheet steel 15.50 to 16.00 
Railroad wrought 14.50to 15.00 
Railroad malleable 20.50to 21.00 
Light bundled sheet stampings 12.50 to 12.75 
Steel axle turnings 15.25 to 15.50 
No. 1 cast 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 busheling 14.25te 14.50 
Drop forge flashing 14.75to 15.00 
Railroad grate bar 13.75 to 14.00 
Stove plate 13.75 to 14.00 
Pipes ind flue 11.50 to 12.00 


Buffalo 


Mill Operations at 85 to 90 Per Cent— 
Blast Furnace Scrap Strong 


3UFFALO, Jan. 5.—The market is quiet with the holi- 
day lull still making its presence felt. Inquiries for 
the current week probably do not total more than 1000 
tons, but producers, without exception, feel that the 
general situation is very good. Most furnaces are ask- 
ing $22, base, for their first quarter iron, though $21 
ean still be done on foundry and malleable and $20.50 
on basic. Silicon differentials are being sought and 
obtained, and there is no apparent reason for antici- 
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, New York 


Heavy Steel Specifications and Some First 
Quarter Contracting 


NEW YORK, Jar The last week of 1925 brought 


heavy specifications on fourth quarter steel contracts 
nd n lated contracting for first quarter, alt 
p< er one f tne eST we eks of the year for loc al Sale = 
! fi f some of the steel companies. Since New Year's 
lay there have een no important market develop 
nt t both steel companies and their customers 
with confidence upon the outlook for first quarter 
he tud buyers seems to indicate no expectatio1 
f n pl at least during the first three months 
W f the year, no} there expectation that prices will g« 
ver. The prospect of price stability gives the market 
D t 1 certainty it did not have at the beginning 
19 Bids received by the New York Central Rail- 
1 la week on several thousand tons of miscellans 
teel products, but principally plates, shapes and 
rs, d osed no new price trend, although some mi 
the usua neession of delivery at points on the 
n¢ f the road at prices equivalent to the Pittsburg! 
( 7 ich delivery points on which Pittsburg! 
ri ere imed are Youngstown and West Seneca, 
N. Y. Just prior to the close of the year a number of 
ructural projects were closed, but the num- 
er of new projects up for bids has been diminished by 
ctivities. There is a lull in buying of railroad 
equipment, whic! believed to be but temporary, as 
rge projects are in the offing, including 6000 
10,000 cars for the Chesapeake & Ohio, the inquiry 
vhich will probably be issued soo1 
S1O Df t New Yor I 
Pig Iron ) ear- nventorie anda tne 
‘ I 4 | 4 oO y > ad ty + dul ne 
i iled 5000 tor While thers ire a 
I ron, demand largely for tonnage 
ter requirement There is littl 
terest ( n iron for second quarter delivery 
: ' Melts vil ( concer? er the possibility 
nrice Coke elieved, is mort 
ecliy han advance. if hanges in price 
nd t mpetit ! rol counted 
! nec} ! { f domestic furnaces 
J t have re ned unchanged during 
er foreign iro! ntinue range fron 
VY paid I I ent? 
29.54 
Warehouse Business.—Considering the time of year, 
f ee! good movement of steel from ware- 


mony, piven 


prices 


eS 2 f nchanged 
Cast Iron Pipe.—The fir week of the new year has 
B ©¢ ll ] uiet in « =+ ron pipé There have he en 
i rie¢ ) i? ++ nes ‘ mp rtar ‘ Prices are un- 
{ t+ + 
4 ele y } need 
rive : 
, os pipe |} t f.o.b. New 
git sn id lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 
. ? ot 4 and { ! ¢ 60 and $57.60 
12 ty ? 60 to 367.60, with $ dditional for Class A 
; T Discounts both of Northern and of 
t ? T } . - 4 i 
makers of soil pipe, f.o.b. New York, are 
I saw “ b-in., 42446 to 4314 per cent off list 
! ier: o7 t 3% per cent f lis 


isoling Old Material.—There Is moderate buying activity in 
tanks, me grades of scrap, but the lack of interest among 


' 
imers 


leaves the market in a rather aimless posi- 
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tion. Prices are unchanged, but are steady. Brokers EUROPEAN STEEL 
- . . . . = a < 
look for a resumption of mill buying soon. 
ES 
Buying prices per gross ton, New \ ' ‘ l 
. ~ = ° ™ 
Heavy melting steel (yard) $11.7 Demand Better in Some Lines—Floods Cripple 
Heavy melting steel (railroad or : ' 
equivalent) Belgium—Prices Tend Upward 
tails for rolling { 
° Re laying rails, nomin ¢ (By ¢ é n) 
Steel car axles 
: ‘ 
Iron car axles. LONDON, ENGLAN Ja i 
No. 1 railroad wrought { t t l ; 
Forme Ore ...<.. i RON and ste markets generally are st il under 
No. ] yard wrought ‘ ‘ ‘ the | j nfiluence Scotland remaining idle a l 
(‘ast borings (steel 1 ) ; = mer 
ast borings (« ee ’ ; ' eek Cleveland ror firm at recent ra sed 
\I chir nop tur! ra 1 al } ‘ eXI rt demand till re ‘ Hematite 
Mixed borings and ir : : ; 
ind | pipe | ! export demand, and supplies ar¢ 
Stove pl (steel 1 m ld at t 
5 p (f iry) re Bilbao R aaa eee 
" r i; («¢s 0a ~ é i.f lee 
\ ] S ( 1 a 
a Y : ne yy l hed 
‘ 1 I rove ind 
} b : : : . . i] saat en eering 
oars ich de y ; hipbuild till it tive. Clwvde 
1 mac ner nals ist rear Col ed f >< () ‘ e] iver 
} t 
o. 1 heavy « ( i % eats 
No. 2 cast (rad 
ers, etc.) ' Sheets and Tin Plate 
Ferroallovs.—Orders for onlv « cinta 
' ee . ; i rir te liet and easier. Some wort being 
iots of ferromanganese and f spiegel el e note ? ; : . 
mn plegele ! : : Ti ce] have v pted 19 6d 
during the week. Prices are firm ar qa uncnang’ SS 
> . : { 0.) ‘ nort 
far as known, the inquiry for 600 tons, noted | t wre, : ) It I I 
has not be atiiat Das 42 a (; ! ed neet ! rm wit ! eC! vell ld, 
l 1Ot een satisfied. Production ot terromangane a oan . 
in December, according to THE IRON AGE blast furnace it demand is restricte 
Statistics, was 26,072 gross tons. the largest fo ’ Bla eets are quiet There i yme small de- 
month last year. This brings the total output for 192 nd t nanese ecifications, but few actual ordet 
to 252,632 tons, compared wtih 204,909 tons in 1924 ee tof E 
T i e Continent of Europe 
A rhe spiegeleisen output last month was also the larg: oe 
for the year at 7756 tons, making the 1925 total 65.7! Continental markets are strong, on moderate British 
tons, as compared with 107,132 tons in 1924. ( ! Semi-finished steel, especially, is wanted, but 
? ? ed “Nee pat re eing Id at 
i114 | is )) t March ade ery 
1c italics Ch npl tioy kelv to b nterfered with 
Chicago Iron and Steel Market ipply ] cely e interfered 
: : ’ } floods in Be rY The Société Anonyme 
(¢ oncluded iron page ~4) 
: \ rie \r 1) . eter Anonvme John Cock 
‘ ll, » eve Ar I ne 1 ure Mar ive ind societe 
with railroad work. The Pennsvl, Forit g O00 ; 
l iilroad work. The Pennsylvania ) 4 nonvme | me Metallurgiques du Hainaut already 
tons \ list issued bv the St Paul tota S00 tor . 
1 1 1 ; . : a OT ( I é t re rt tate tna 
one irom the Burlington HUUU Tons. 
‘ ’ re yr i} } lustrial rea put 
We ¢ te delivered ir ’ n 
ter excep re y 
} a amnten + Price Changes 
} ( ( ! Ce f A In Great Br n, 
I ( ed nu oY 1 | t rf 6 to 77 
= R92] $18.43) hip 1 es dow?! 6d. to £7 2s. 6d 
' r ra f i yi 6d. (1.54 1.f er lb.): tin plate weaker 
d — car W it 19s. 6d t 14 Yq ($5.73 to $5.79) per base box; 
as Seen Nall eens + anaet t lurhan ke up to 2 6d. ($5.45). Continental pric 
}? S Yr no t = 
S " 9 merchant bars higher at £5 & 0 £5 10s. (1.17¢e. to 1.19 
i. v Y Ph ne ) 6 -i7 he (or lates) up to £6 7 6d. te 
! gS witel - ef Gd ) 1.4 ) 
H rau 4 mpre é 
Axlk turning t se 9 . : 
— ee - 7 Dullness in Scrap at Detroit 
Res i mies and couplers sh ee DETROIT, Jan. 5.—Recent lettings by the largest 
Coil springs ’ , ; ' 
.ow phos. punching produce! f waste material for January delivery show 
Machine shop turning tnat ! advances are imminent. There has been prac- 
Cc borings t ‘ ] . +} . Be + l ‘ ‘ 
c : ally '! iurtner buying, so tnat ne market has a 
Short shoveling tur . > . . 
Railroad hl« peneral ne I duliness. Old order are ufficient to 
Agricultural malleabi absorb material that is coming out and dealers are 
Per Net 1 howing no inclination to offer their yard stocks at 
Ir ng 1 spl hars f ” aiaccael 
‘ arch bar d trans . : 
Iron car axles c aoe : _ wail a : 
Ste ar axl ; t : N . ner at nd ata ' ; t which 
N 1 busheling... 12.00 1 
No. 2 busheling , tC - _ : ' sds 
‘ Pipes and flues <p +e . ‘ ” $14 $15.! 
No. 1 railroad wrought ; : 
No. 2 railroad wrought 3.90 t ; 
N« 1 machinery cast l Ot , . ry hinar ‘ 1 ot 1200 
No. 1 railroad cast 6.cot 20.1 Aut ast NO t 100 
No. 1 agricultural cast 16.25 t 6 Hvdr mpress t 14 
; Locomotive tires, smoot 16.001 S t 14.50 
4 Stove plate ( 2 . ; 
Grate bars $.00 t t y 
Brake sl! s : , 
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Prime Western zine for early delivery is still scarce. 
The quotation for prompt shipment is easily 8.75c., St. 
Louis, and sellers state that they would not take less 
than &.70c.. St. Louis, for January. Deliveries for the ~ 
early part of January command a higher premium than 
for the end of the month, which can probably be cov- 
ered at 8.65c., St. Louis. We quote the market for 
early delivery at 8.65c. to 8.70c., St. Louis, or 9c. to 
9.05c.. New York. Demand is reported as light. 

2 si Nickel.—Wholesale lots of ingot nickel are quoted 
. 2 L imchanged at 34c. with shot nickel at 35c. and electro 

lytic nickel at 38c. per lb. 

Antimony.—The scarcity of Chinese metal is more 
pronounced and spot and January delivery 1s quoted 
at 25c., New York, duty paid, with February delivery 
at 24.75c. and December-January shipments from China 





New York 7 
NeW OTK Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 1s 


NEW YORK, Jai ioted at 2% per ib., delivered 


1 er Old Metals.—The market is firm Dealers’ selling 
rices. il ents per lb.. are a follows: 


excellent demand Ihe nd . 

L) i pper, f nd 3.0 

haract B gh 3-00 

Copper er il : - : 
, ¢ ite Peer Chicago 


r rded ind JAN. 5.—Copper, zine and antimony are unchanged. 
pment nt Lead has advanced slightly in a fairly strong market, 
V,UUU 1 larger that characterized by a substantial volume of buying. Tin 
With the first three s quoted somewhat higher in a market which is firm 
very little bu nd which is strongly influenced by the foreign situa- 

One con tior Old metals are quiet and unchanged. We quote, \ 


net tons. It is stat n carload lots: Lake copper, 14.25c.; tin, 64c.; lead, 
- ime al ).25¢.; zinc, 8.80c.; in less than carload lots, antimony, 
1K msumption are 3 ellent 24 Or ld metals we quote copper wire, crucible 
that orders for tne shapes and copper clips, llc.; copper bottoms, 9.25c.; 
we tne largest red brass, 9c.; yellow brass, 8c.; lead pipe, oc.; zinc, | 
( ioted and ell- 5.25¢.; pewter, No. 1, 37c.; tin foil, 44c.; block tin, 52c.; 
: f i Vit ne producers asking all being dealers’ uying price for less than carload 
1.2K delivers ts 


(opper Averages The average price of Lake cop | 


he rit ‘ by em he . 1 y 1. ly 1 + 
9 asea qauy jO0va in a - - 7 b 
: os eben mis Non-Ferrous Rolled Products 
R21,¢., refinery, o No change has been made in the quotations on brass 
ind copper rolled products since those of Dec. 16. Zinc 
: al ie in T om 
lin Che lay f the vear were onlv mod ind full lead sheets also are inchanged. For New York 
ar ‘ f his year have beet irehouse prices see page 152 
‘ . anil On Ti oD FF ‘ ¢ ‘ } j j P i 
agna D ons was sold and List Prices Per Lhb., f.o.b. Mill 
Wil lay U ms, Dut on Vec. 5U tne market fe) ( vf B roduct Freiaht T 
e, 900 tons having been sold with dealer - ae. & ed on Shipments 
! ime¢ n¢ pn} t il equa nare On : 
I yesterday and today, tne market ha Hig a 
eedingly dull It believed that consume 9 
tin to purchase for January-February 
eY eri nt onsumption in the United ; Hiel 
State it 6160 tor n December were larger than ex Coppe tas 
St f Dex 1 were 2654 tons At the Hi ’ sa 
} lecern @) there wa 1 decre ase in the world’s N ras a 
n of 175 tons from November, the Mi 
n Jan. 1 being 18,024 ton Spot Straits tin t High br a 
M ioted at 63.25c., New York Prices in London f F? 1 : 
vere about £1 per ton less than a week ago, with a 3 f rere 
it standard 1ioted at £288, future standard at £281 
and spot Straits at £289. The Singapore pric ; 
was £287. Arr ee ' | New Sanitary Can Pric 
1s £287. Arrivals thus far this month have been 900 ry Can Prices for Eastern and 
t ' sarith m1 + ] > 
659. tons reported afloat 
seer | 7 Central States 
ead.—The market is quiet and firm and produce TI \ ; 
: : . merican ‘ y law r . os 
e nearly fully b oked for their January output T) lerican Can Co., New Y ork, announces the 
— : : sual. t l f owing ter > ‘20 . P P 
ndicated by the fact that attempts to buy prompt ge term contract price, f.o.b. factory, for stand- 
ead ha i; Bin anette . ech — ard size sanitary cans for > Eastern : & , ; 
ad have n¢ een easily successful. The quotatior ee Pring | - for the Eastern and Central 
of tne leading interest continues unchanged at 9.25< ed States, effective Jan. 2, 1926: 
New York. as its contract price. Quotatic ne a a na ‘ or Pri . Reduction of 
outside market range from 9c. to 9.20c., St. Lou l 15.30 a 
Zinc.—Conditions in this market are practically ur «1.04 1.00 
hanged from those existing at the close of the ve iY . 29 , 00 
. h4 ON z no ; 
‘ 
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FABRICATED STEEL cater, store and lodge building, Attleboro, Muss., 200 


S Eng ee! Office Louisville, bear-trap ives tor 


Awards Total 31,000 Tons in the Past Week , ee Se ae es See 
with 11,500 Tons Pending ae - tin te eae atin 


The total of structural steel awards in the past week State of Washington, two highway bridges tons 
. was 31,000 tons, which included several jobs in New H Ackso! ) tons 

York exceeding 2000 tons each. During the holiday ' 

period very little new work has come up for bids : al 

The principal awards follow: ' ; 





Roxy Theater, Seventh Avenus ! Fift . 
York 400 tons, to Levering & Garrig 
elg — oa aa "auto, oe ; | Ha I ! di & REINFORCIN G STEEL 


Iron Works Os 

Apartment building 038 )6 West ‘ight t zy . rh . . 
. _ Ke = “* cig Awards Exceed 2400 Tons and Pending Projects 
ork, 9 tons Oo aterson (ridge g 


Total 1120 Tons 
to Paterson Bridge Cx. ( — 


oncrete reinforcing bar awards during the week 
Harper Organization, office buildir t Li totaled 2429 tons, as reported to THE IRON AGE. New 


Apartment building West Ninetiet Str 


I e Streets, New Yorl M ip for bids total 1120 tons Awards follow: 
Cc 
Art vallery >rheDR Fift Aver Now ‘ ( t ls or} ! t Sey 
| st & Mec ra i  ¢ 
Apa nt t Iding I : , - ase ds 
York 1000 tons. to George A et CC t t iB ) ( r ne « 
} | ) i 
Broadway Temple l73rd and 74th Sti ‘ , : . . 
Y 
v, New York, 1200 tons, to George A. J - 7 - 
Hotel, 119-123 West Se S : ne 
ons, to Harris Sti iral S$ 
} ' . } I 
Bing «& 1 ¥ iparti £ I 
New York, 2150 tons, to A. E. Norto1 : mn 
l Str LA 
Burrell Building, 173 Madison Avenue, Ne ) 
¢ } 
tor to Heddes Iron Construction Co 
( ' 1 Sar 
Office building 70-76 Tr t) Place Ne ;, 
tons, to Hedden Iron Construction ( ” 
Telephone building, Flushing, Long Is ; 
Hedden Iron Construction Cs 
} I & 
Weirton Steel Ce Weirtor \\ Va 
. ‘ 
tension. 3600 tons. to Ame? n Bridge C . sia r 
‘ y ¥e 
Maccabees Building Detr 1150 tons { A 
Bridge Co Projects Pending 
Pa The te ( ‘ . 
\V ~ f ! Cleve a 
Bridge ¢ 
Tr} ter New H ! ( tons I . 
I tie 74 : ; 
Court House ind City Hal Newport R sate . - ' 
‘T° ‘ ( gw N ’ T 4 Ww 
to an unnamed fabricator : : 


Shed, New Haver Co 


tion Ce 


7 ‘ \ \ x ic i i 
Unitaria1 Building Bostor 10 ( t Né , 
: ; ~ New J } il 
Structural Co 
i 1 J K ( \ dert \ 2. 
Rhode Island College of Educat Provids : 
( ns, to an unnamed fat t 
S n 1} < t il 
U. S. Engineer's Office, Louis e, steel sheet | r ( ( t ( 


dams Nos 46, 50 2 and 53, Ohio R 


Carnegie Steel Co : 
Western Hills high school, Cinci1 t tor L, 

Bi iad Sree sae RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
it nion ’acific, miscellaneous | ge ‘ } { 

American Bridge Co 


Dickmann Realty Co., St. Louis, office building, G Market Quiet But Several Inquiries May Be 
powlevard. and Gravols Avenue, 200 tons Closed Soon—Car Orders Totaled 1575 


Key Svstem Transit Co Oakland, C ae 
nn ts Sine Dew oS Co.. Oakland There have been no developments of importance over 
ons oO ] ) \ OCK oO akiand . . ‘ 

; ; ae . the year-end in the railroad equipment field. Several! 

California National Bank, Sacrament ( : ce ae : 
to Palm Iron Works, Sacrament small orders aggregate 1575 cars. Two or three in- 


quiries previously reported may be closed soon and 


United States Engineer’s Office, San Francis shore t ; 
pipe, 110 tons, to Pacific Coast Engineering | Oal further inquiries are expected by car builders within 
Biel) Ol} Co.. Gam Wranciece, tanks at Martines a week or two. The principal items of the week follow: 
100 tons, to Western Pipe & Steel Co. of Californi The Rodger Ballast Car ¢ has ordered 25060 nvertible 
San Joaquin Light & Power Co., Fres! Ca p tock ast cars from the American Car & Foundry 
1500 tons, to Ferrum Co. of Germany Allen & Garcia have ordered 90 mine ar bodies from 
° Celite Products Co., Lompoc, Cal., 300 tons, to MeClint the Ameri Car & Foundry ¢ 
Marshall Co Ths Mobile & Ol i ordered 500 automobile ars 
. Zs ‘ f An i ( & Foundry ‘ 
Structural Projects Pending t c 
; ; ; os The Missour Pacific has orderes 1% pase< er! ag- 
: Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- gage, mail and b cars from the American Car & Foundry 
lowing: o. and is inquiring for ) gondola 
New York subway work in Borough of (Queens 2 The Illinois Central placed 400 automobile box irs with 
tons; bids close Jan. 11 he American Car & F indry Ce und 400 with the Pullman 


Nurses’ Home, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore 


tons. The Cl igo & North Westerr placed 2: ballast cars 


ad, four bridges, 300 tons th the hoog 
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plant were built, also under Mr. Farrell’s direction, and 

he retained supervision over both furnaces until his 

OBITUAR VY last illness. It was under his supervision that the 
chemical plants were built at the two furnaces to make 

wood alcohol and other products by the utilization of 

: _ the by-products of the coke ovens. Mr. Farrell was a 








= " ¥ yr : ; ae i ss i " ee e}] memter of the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
Z = : a thes 3s atten te lurgical Engineers, the Lake Superior Mining Institute 
: F = and of various other organizations. 
CHARLES A, DUCHARME, until two weeks ago pres- 
; ident Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, now merged with 
Detroit Stove Works, died Dec. 28 at the age of 67. 
He was born in Detroit Sept. 22, 1858, son of Charles 
DuCharme, founder of the Michigan Stove Co. His 
business career began as a clerk in his father’s employ. 
, Later he became successively purchasing agent, secre- 
. tary, second vice-president and, in February, 1920, 
; - president He was a director of the Union Trust Co., 
. ee Peoples State Bank, Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance 
: ~~ ae © Co. and the Ireland & Matthews Mfg. Co., the latte: 
es is . one of the largest stamping and screw machine product 
a ree companies in Detroit, the output being largely auto- 
2 One nm, Charles B. DuCharme, is secretary 
* - h merged organization, Detroit-Michigan Stove 
: ( Det 

S & Tu ( 
JoHN Kirsy, Jr., president of the National Asso- 
iation of Manufacturers for four years, died Tuesday, 
Dy 22. at his home at Dayton, Ohio, where he had 
WIN G. RUS! extensive interests in in 
dustrial corporations. He 
was president of the Day- 
( | ! t} ton Mfg. Co., director of 
R ind.’ the Dayton Autograph 
\ 869. He Register Co., the Kinnard 
t rraduat Mfg. Co. and the Ameri- 
SI4 During tl can Pure Coffee & Spice 
\ “ he 1 ed Stat Co., all of Dayton, and he 
f ju was also. president and 
\ Wa ve the director of tne United 
] Fle ( Soca Headlight Co., 
Buffalo, and a director in 
orations. He 
0 sa vas a charter member of 
, ‘ he National Industrial 
ute ( Conference Board and at 
Ca ridge, died i De ne time a member of the 
laug law. Mi Robert administrative council of 
Mel) ‘ \] Vi Haine familiarlv know? { Nat Metal Trades Association. His various 
South Bos- 2¢tivities ans itspoken advocacy of “open shop” 
president New rir \merican industry won for him a wide 


1 \ ! \ it y rrand eC} reputat I naustrial circies He was born May 16, 
( . , ravelers’ Association and 1850, at Troy, N. Y., and after a mmon_ school 


ntified ‘ . : ra} tio? In hi wishin education there he worked in a stove plant tapping 
Dodge-Haley ( was the largest importer ae Leaving Troy in 1867 he went to Grand Rapids, 

n ¢ country. and Mr. Haines’ terri Mich., where he entered the employ of an older brother 

States.” who was engaged in the manufacture and_ “re- 


ewelr} In 1869 he accepted a position with 

WI A. TAYLOR, sales manager P. & F. C -_ [linois Mfg Co., engaged in the manufacture of 

; A mort an i eanduns ( siiaaaieniil | Nas railroad cal nardaware He made one or two other 

Britain, Cont lead, in his forty vea H changes but returned to the Illinois Mfg. Co. in charge 


ae ] I l I e¢ nd I t - 

Richmond, Va. For a time he v , of its lamp department and remained there until 1874, 

vl It Se a a |i { ne Wa l — e 
lanes dee tan Knee mel ieee talnad the vhen he unsuccessfully embarked in the manufactur- 
American Hardware Corporatior i aavine that o: ae Suen for himself. In 1875 he went to Cincin- 

es : ‘ PUTA a i tia 0 

nat tn eco. e} “inte ] . if + , _ = . Inc 
I became secretary of the Manufacturer om a eee ee the factory of Post 


; & ( , rallroad supply and car hardware manufac rers 
1, Ne Yor! About five vears avo he returned gece ppl ir hardy are manufacturers, 
Nixot' Rvttein annpor and he remained there seven years, during which time 
e business grew to large proportions. In January, 
ate ; a ac : 1885, he organized the Dayton Mfg. Co., of which he 


TIN ik ARRI m ger blas Lurnac¢ aepart- ‘ a 
Cleveland-Cliffs I ( Clowland. died D or was at first a director and general manager but later 
velianda is I " r eland, ale¢ ec, Zod nra ] + sarh . : 1 . 
sey - a eee M +} f +4 M presiat ’ cl position he retained up to the time 
ne l arque e, n., at the age ot 64, LY, f . . 
P} ‘elp} H as ied Lel I his deatt For many years prior to 1901 organized 
| rell was born it liladelphia e attend ehig} ; ra ‘ ae . 
, 1 Laf - C ae re ae abor dominated the industrial establishments of Day- 
\ ersity and atavette olege naving beer orad +ryy + ] ‘ : | . : . 7 
SIX} re, é grad 1, the plant of the Dayton Mfg. Co. being e only 
ted from the latter in 1880. Mr. Farrell was chemist y , ; - - being — 


ie free from such domination. In 1889, however, 


r the Mi ri Furnace Co., St. Louis, for three years bor su ded in organi: : 
succeeded in organizing one of the departments 


then chen st and assistant super! tendent at the and the output fell off 50 per cent and all in the de- 
f ce f E. & G. Brooke Iron Co., Birdsboro, Pa artment were discharged, thereby precipitating a bit- 
Later he was superintendent at other blast furnaces. ter struggle, accompanied bv riots and assaults, which 
He ecame associated with the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co lasted f r ab ut 18 months i . 
n 1892 as manager of the furnace at Negaunee, Mich. 


| Ne? } S sul "VISIO he ‘OMmMDAN\ built : blast fur >1 r } - 
i ch ee the « moeny ete genet ay RICHARD E. Bess, chairman of the board of directors 
nace al chemical plant at Gladstone, Mich., in 1895 of the Central S ; i l a 
95. r ntral Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio, died Jar 
7 ¥ , . . , & ; : ; ‘pm 7 7 » . 
In 1903 the company’s Marquette furnace and chen 


mical at the I niversity Hospital, Philadelphia, aged 55. 
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Business Outlook 

(Concluded from page 69) 
thing, they are somewhat below parity and that re- 
adjustments will take the form of moderate increases 
may, therefore, be reasonably expected. 

It is estimated that 1925 earnings, in spite of low 
prices, will average close to the level of 1923 and con- 
siderably over that of 1924. The trend of earnings in 
the industry as a whole was distinctly upward at the 
end of the year. 


Expect Gradual Increase in Money Rates 


STUDY of the money market and prices throws 

light on the 1925 situation and the outlook for the 
future. During the year just closed the trend of money 
rates has on the whole been upward, and the year ends 
with a decidedly firm money market. This is due to 
the fact that business has on the whole expanded, as 
is forcibly demonstrated by the large increase in bank 
debits. Other factors have been the development of 
gold exports toward the end of the year, the increas« 
in commodity prices, and the extension of credit in the 
stock market, in real estate speculation and in finance 
ing installment sales of numerous commodities. 

While money rates have been relatively low through- 
out the past year and some further temporary eass 
may be expected early in 1926, a continued gradual 
rise in the interest rate is to be expected, since the 
forces mentioned above are still operative. So abundant 
is our supply of funds, however, that no real stringency 
is probable in the first half of 1926 and particularly if 
the present spirit of caution and moderation continu 
to prevail. 


Danger in Over-Selling Consumers 


Perhaps the next most striking fact illustrated 
the chart is the relatively moderate level of produ 
tion in basic industries. In 1923 and again in early 
1925 the production index ran far above the index 
retail and wholesale trade. In the latter part of 1925, 


however, it was below the retail trade index and 
little above wholesale trade—a condition which indicate 


hat there is no general over-production in sight 

We may conclude that at the present time ove! 
duction is absent, that retail and wholesale inventor 
must be reasonable, and that the only danger in the 
near future is that retail trade may be over-stimulate 
by the use of credit. It is interesting to reflect that 


formerly the danger has been that manufacturers 
produce more than they could sell and that the ret 
would become over-stocked Now the situatior 
versed. Large inventories are held by the manufacture? 
and, in a sense, by the consumer. The danget 


that the consumer will become over 


The chief danger-spots in the present situation art 
1. The over-extension of credit in real estate, al 
on stock exchange securities, and in financing install 
ment sales at retail; 2. The probability that building 
and automobile activity may decline in the second half 
of 1926, leading to over-production of the materials con- 


sumed in those industries. It seems that, while no seri- 
ous crisis or major industrial disturbance is necessary, 


some readjustment may be required later in the year. 
If caution prevails, however, any recession which ul 
need not be severe. 


Machine Tool Progress in 1925 


(Concluded from page 13) 
7 ; , + mnnix y a lry 
in view of our unquestioned ability to supply, In all 
every line, the best which the markets afford. 


Good Prospects for 1926—More Readjustment 


+ 


Machine tool prospects in 1926 are good for a 
least the first half of the year, and the volume will 
probably tend to increase until mid-summer. The total 
volume of metal-working business will be large and, 
in addition, the farsighted manufacturing executives 
of the United States, during the recent depression, 
have persistently substituted more efficient machinery 


for the equipment of pre-war days. The result is more 
product with less man power and less floor space. 


Therefore, the expenditures in the metal-working plants 


during the next few years will be for machinery, not 
for bricks and mortar 

Metal-working industries of this country are in a 
period of readjustment which will be even more evident 
in 1926 and which must continue until substantially a 
new form of productivity is established. This may not 
be generally recognized in the industries affected, even 
though they are in the very act of making the change. 
It may be the opinion of individual manufacturers that 
they are merely maintaining the balance of their plants, 
or making substitutions of new for old and worn-out 
tools; but whatever the mental attitude toward the 
process may be, the fact remains that the movement is 
now so well under way that there can be no halt until 

has reached its natural point of repose 

Competition among metal-working manufacturers is 
growing keener, and the inefficient manufacturer has 


less chance than he ever had. The best minds among 
machine tool users and machine tool producers agree 
that the opportunities for improvement are by no means 
exhausted In some fields they have scarcely been 
touched Improved methods, increased efficiency on 
mall lots, as well as on quantity production, are de- 
manded, and the machine tool makers are responding 


to the den nd N » per od of machine too] dle Ve lopment 


ffered the portunity of the present 


Conditions That Will Bring Greater Machine 
Tool Demand 


egir 192 Although the buildi ! 
1 \ e re ed ( iturati point in cer 
cS, intrv-wide ens¢ if likely to 
Railroad equipment will be in demand. The 
1] tg trong, and there 
een be plenty of opportunity in that field in com 
e} ehicl f kind Road machinery and 
' doubtl experience a 
mand n fact, in mate! al handlir y in all 
( ? rig e 7 ait he y ¢ Y le 
} ] ntry i not et ful re 
; y } ( } ind ib Th @) ty } 
1u I Y iT il I ( est I 
I I ! er « lipmer ( Ve! 
I l ype ea TI il? ane 1 W 1] 
I ne? ad ¢ it m4 
| ! I I le) nd ea od 
Y } ild ory ind j int- 
l 
vil t ne r ] I Troy r naliieng’ of 
rtur far ed executive Improved metal 
VO? ' ry nt Y ] form t y tne ist fur 
y he f } he finest p fuct f the ma 
. y ? ‘ off , i ha ‘ fry ¢ ene d t and 
re is to all alert metal-working executives. The 
lume of machine tool demand in 1926 will be deter 
mined bv the degree to which they are willing to back 
their observation and judgment by actior 


Automobile Plants Lead the Way 


The advantages of increasing machine tool efficiency 
ire nowhere more strikingly shown than among auto- 
e vroducers, and the consequences of failure are 

well illustrated in that field. 
The leader n the automotive industry can give us 
all a lesson in alertne We acknowledge that in the 
itomotive field action follows thought with startling 
promptness. The rapid change in conditions in metal- 
working argues for a more general acceptance of this 
practice We owe to Shakespeare the thought that 
“home-keepit g youth hath ever homely wit.” The 


home-keeping youth in the metal-working industry, 
during 1926, will be an easy mark for his competitor. 
Only those who can meet the challenge of changing con- 
ditions with prompt action toward increased efficiency 
in equipment and method may be confident of a satis- 
factory display of profit when the year rolls around 
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More Tool Steel Bought By Brand 


Use of Specifications Decreases With Growing 


Realization That Chemical Analysis Is 
Only Part of the Quality Story 


NC] j \\ n ed yn-spee 
f ! she he eta ne world b 
naking with , there ha ee] 
é é ] ¢ Ss n he Stee pus 
N ne score ave pdeel de ised and 
ne l have Nangea ovel 
niyv I I eel . ersedaed DY the me i 
ore ( l ie heat-treatil 
edge 
\ fficu mal Cast » U 
e¢ oy f ! icertall ype 
k Ul } a composition has something to dao 
hods of hammering, reheating, rolling 
‘ ' met} o ( vith it but it is still 
diff to place t finger on th r that 
I s make { l steel 
i nere wa Food tor steel long before there Wa 
anal) pecification or any photomicrographs. In 
S¢ lay the salesman went nt the snop and did 
missionary work, showing how the steel should 
rye nate é ng } roe? ore or nic pe! 
nail 
I ‘ ero hich na be omewhat 
sely defined as the age of “efficiency.”” Newly grad- 
iated and perhaps overenthusiastic engineers (as well 
is some who could not claim the title of engineer) 


ished into machine shops where experience feared t 
tread and attempted to remake in thirty days the 
methods taught by thirty years practical evolution. 

Scientific management has outlived the onus of the 
amateurish performance and management today 
recognizes pretty generally that the output of a sho} 

s dependent on its tools. Consequently, the tool steel 
salesman often has to demonstrate his wares from an 
economic standpoint. But the age of “efficiency” gave 


way to another pnase f tool steel development. 
The Era of the Chemist 


HIS was the period of the chemist. Sometimes the 
chemist made his entrance into the tool steel argu- 
ment by reason of that limited amount of knowledge 
which is renerally recognized as a dangerous thing. 
Perhaps the boss asked him to suggest a specification 
and hasty reading produced another “specialist” in tool 
steels. Then the tool steel maker was deluged with 
specifications, smothered with questions as to why he 
did or did not use this or that element and generally 
made to feel that the method of steel production Was 
entirely secondary to a cut and dried chemical analysis 

Many curious conceptions of steel characteristics got 
about during that period. There was the belief that 
the percentage of carbon in the steel was the sole 
factor which determined the best temperature for hard 
ening any steel, 
the truth. 


and many others equally removed from 


But with the sudden demand for greatly increased 
production brought about by the recent war and with 
a growing realization of the importance of research 
work done by the scientific investigators who laid the 
real foundation for the tool steel industry of today, 
there came a call for specially trained metallurgists. 

The modern plant which employs a metallurgist to- 
day presents an entirely different problem to the tool 


steel salesman than the practical man or the “efficiency” 


man or even the chemist. For the metallurgist there 


must be scientific reasons and scientific data. So the 


practical type of salesman is generally supplemented 
y the metallurgist-salesman. 

The practical salesman still calls on the shop which 
ises rule of thumb methods—and gives it the best steel 
or its purpose, precisely as the metallurgist recom- 
mends a certain steel. Sometimes these practical sales- 
men are taken from the metal-working shops and given 
1 commercial training; sometimes they are young 


clerical men who possess a commercial training and 
are sent out to acquire the practical education. Often 


the latter are more successful than the man who has 
pent many years making or using tools. 


Quality Now All Important 


UT there is less business being done on personality 

than ever before, and more on character of the 
steel. There have been some suggestions in years past 
for the abolition of tool steel brands, but this agitation 
is dying out and more sales are made on brand than 
ever before. One reason may be that there are ac- 
tually fewer brand names today than some years ago. 
The manufacturers have themselves partially corrected 
the situation which causes confusion in the mind of the 
buyer. 

Another reason is that it is generally recognized 
that it would be impossible to draw up a set of specifi- 
cations which would satisfactorily gage the difference 
between the various grades of steel sold. Chemical! 
inalysis is only a part of the story. The method of 
manufacture is quite as important. 

It must be admitted that if it were feasible to grade 
tool steels satisfactorily into six standard specifications 
which would definitely distinguish one quality from 
another, such a procedure would make things easier for 
the purchaser. He would then be fairly sure of the 
quality he was buying, might have some degree of 
comparability in connection with prices and might con- 
ceivably standardize heat-treating methods. 


Brand Names Essential 


_ such a plan is not feasible. Analysis is not a 
difficult matter to ascertain. Most manufacturers 


will willingly tell the analysis of their steels, but that 
is claimed not the same thing as producing the grade 
of steel turned out by the manufacturer. Moreover, 
while under the brand policy the custom has been to 
hold the maker of the steel responsible for perform- 
ance, this could hardly be done under the analysis- 
specification plan. 

Still more important, it is believed it would wipe out 
both the incentive for high quality and the quality 
itself. Given a standard specification, the natural line 
of sales appeal is to price. When price is the criterion, 
cost reduction is always of first consideration. There 
would be no reason for the manufacturer to strive for 
higher quality, is the added contention, since his steel 
would be sold on the same basis as any other in the 
class. It would place a penalty upon such tool steel 
makers as emphasize the question of quality. 

Brand names have been established for many years. 
The melters, rollers, and other workmen in a tool steel 
plant have an interest in these brands. The brand is 
an incentive to maintenance and improvement of manu- 
facturing standards. 

In the belief that an alphabetical classification of 
tool steel brands will be of help to its readers, THE 
IRON AGE presents the list on the following pages, 
which has been corrected as of Dec. 1, 1925. 
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Classified List of Tool Steel Brands 


The numbers in the column headed “Maker” refer to the table which will be 


found on page OY 


Element Maker 


\ » \W = Cr 16 
Ace Oil Hardening N ) 26 
Acorn Brand No cS Cr, Vv 23 
Acorn Extra No. 2 Cc \ S 34 
Acorn Standard No ( H 12 
\ir Hardening H : 
Air Hardening S 
\jax Drill Rod ( 3 ; 3 
Albany - - . - 
Albion H S 
Albion Special H K e Cn, rf 
Aldivar S { ( 11 
Alloy S = 11 
nner 4 s " ligh S H Ww, Cr, V 11 
Alloy Hot Die 1) XY 2 \K 11 
Alloy No. 6 S \ . K 11 
Algonquin 5 N M 11 
\loco1 W N S \ 11 
Alpha Chise N« Ss W N S : 11 
Alpha Chisel No. ° S W . 11 
Alpha Tool S \ =] 11 
Alto ( . ‘ ; 11 
Alva Extra s ae = 11 
Alva Specia S il Tung : “ 11 
Anchor Cold Drawn Tay} H \ tar = \ 11 
Anchor Cold Drawn Thread Double § 1 

ing Chaser ri 1 Extr 
Anchor Cold Draw hr “ : 

gx Chaser ( ~ 

Anchor Cold Dra : lea 

ing Chaser s ; a 
Anchor Drill ‘ : 


1 ‘ M 
Anchor Too ( : ; 

\ndard ( 

Anvil Heading D s 


‘ 
Arapa = 1 ’ 
Argo H 1 
Arrow > ( Ex MI 
Arrow ©) Hardening s nt M yg ) 12 
Atha ir Hardening 1 nt ' x lk ’ 


\ \ ~ Hiot W 
Atha Non-Shrinkabl: : 2 : 

| | ‘ 

} 


Ralfosteel Brand ' 
Balfour’s Clicker Die S 
Ralfour’s Shoe Dir ( 
*--B Hot Die 5 

iver High Spe 
ell Brand ( + 
I 1 Sr \ ' 
pew ( ; ; 
Hhest j 
bet! Finishir S 
Ret Ni 44 
Ret N 7 S 
Beth. Ne 67 Ss 
Reth. Tool Ro 
Beth. Toug! s ‘ 
I h. Special High Sy} H 

Superior Hollow Dr { 

h. X ( 

h. XCL 
I h. X Ho I ( } ‘ 

XX S 

Beth. XXX Spe SI 
B-F Acme ( . t 
B-F Air Hardening s = t 
B-F Arrestite N 
B-F Dumost > 
i-F Extra ( 
B-F Extra Spe Dy | ‘ 
B-F High Speed H ’ 
R-F Standard ( 
B-F XX Superior . 
B-F Tool ( I 
B-F’ Unique s \ 
B-F Velvet Ss 
I ind Jar Steel _ 
I Diamond 
B Diamond I ] 
Blu Anchor Carbor ( 
RI Chip i 
Bl Labe 
Bhi Label Sy s ) 
BN D S ) 
Bok Special 847 H \ ) 
Bolt D Regular S } WM ’ 
Bolt D Special S \ lé 
B-6 I 16 
Bust I 1d S 14 
Carbor Hack Saw ‘ by 1 
Carbon Tool ( Extr 10 
Carbon Tool Double Extra s ; i xty ( 14 
Carbon Vanadiur Ss V tr 14 
Carva S \ Extr 31 
Cello Vanadiun N \ “xt 
Certified Tool Steel ( Extra Rest ( t Cr, ¥ 18 
‘ Fr. S D he Eextr Cart ! : 30 
Champion H iextr Punct VV 
Champion Drill Extra Sm 2 
Champion Extra Ss Extra Spe 24 
Champion Extra Drill Extra Sp 27 
Champion Non-Changeable N Extra St : } 27 
Champion Special Ss Extra S —a S W 20 
Chippeway Cc : —_ 
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ardening 
ardening 


S Danr 1 Unron 
S-in-Dant Tungste! 
Silver Di 

Sliivel sla! 

Simonds Alloy 

Simonds Carbon Tool 
Simonds High Speed 
Simonds Non-Shrinking Die 
Simonds Permanent Magnet 
Simonds Self hardening 
Simonds Special Tool 

S Non-Deforming 

S CC. =e 

Sis ‘yy. *- V R 

Sis ( V.S 

Sisco V. A. S 


rfors Anvil 
erfors Arrow 


derfors Best 


iertors Crane 


erfors Crown W 


derfors Double Crane 


Soderfors Drill 





erfors Standard 

erfors Tungsten Tay 
fors Very Best 

o Self Hardening 


cial 
cial 
Special 


Special 

Special Alloy 

Special Alloy 

Special Carbon 

Special Cast 

Special Chrome Nicke 
Special No. 0 

Special Punch 

Special Shell Turning Bits 
Special Tack 

Special Tungsten Alloy 
ST ial Vanadium 

: il Vanadium 

Sy} il WCS 

st ik, 


Miners Drill 


A 
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Thomas O’Brien, for the past 15 years engineer 
and sale manager for the John F. Allen Co., 370 

PERSONAL Gerard Avenue, New York, manufacturer of por 
ible pneumatic riveting machines, has resigned to 


‘ 


y nto business for himself. 


Lew KE. Wallace, assistant district sales man 


‘ Standard iver at Cleveland of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
‘ of radiun ind Co., has been appointed manager of the Detroit office, 


s resigned aft succeeding Grant W. Bostwick, resigned. Mr. Wallace 
ts of the company at 


he companv’ ias served in the sales de partmen 
ates nun Youngstown and Chicago in addition to his work at 


le record H. Oliver Williams, who has served as an efficiency 
t 01 ineer for the executive department of the Bethlehem 
But an ou Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, Pa., has resigned to be- 
' pp! a ome vice-president in charge of sales of the Braeburn 
M Fold slightly \lloy Steel Corporation, Braeburn, Pa. Mr. Williams 
{ ‘ aucth ; e Steel Co. in the 


as been connected with the Carneg 
n\ ‘BS Homestead and Duquesne works and later was assist 
roguction al int to James M. Camp, chief of the bureau of instruc 
ganizatvior and he was also connected with the general sales 
t ne or U epartment of the Carnegie Steel Co. In 1919 he be 
rt ; ime tant anager of the railroad division of the 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. and went with the 
Bethleh« rganization when the Midvale propertie 
e¢ tex lant engineer, in 
f ce e Re Electric Co. No 
Vi | 
P Man a een elected vice-president, in 
ing f sal traffic and purchases, of the Colorado 
& Iron Co., Denver. He will continue as assistant 
re el performing such duties in that capac- 
: : ty a e assigned to him by the president. 
I ’ i I 
K H i. 


ses mitted Robert J. Andersor nsulting metallurgical 

658 Woodward Avenue, Lakewood, Ohio, has 

ted district manager in Cleveland and the 

( , ears ¥ n the istrict and surrounding territory for F. J. Ryan 
Viattl Addy ( 1 later & ( ndustrial heating engineer, Philadelphia. The 

S Lou fice the Don anufactures electric and fuel-fired furnaces, 

e 4 na ( ga ul ! n and temperature cont systems, oil and 


Stee] ( East S Lou Il., mar ‘ irners, re and mold over ind other industrial 


a rought against the Aluminum 

' e, | ‘., Na een appointed sal nage ' f Am« ain which it was charged with violating 
iwist ! ' Ath M the Sherman anti-trust law Under a consent decree 

e Aluminun oOmpany was enjoined from attempt- 

W. W. Nich mechanical engineer with D. I ng to enforce certain provisions in its contracts with 
& 1440 Park Place, Detroit, manufa the General Commercial Co. and the Norton Co. and the 

! r belting and transn n appliances, Na atter companies bound themselves not to enter into 
nted assistant to W. R. Brown, wl the production of aluminum. A statement issued Jan. 


y I manager of the compan) Mr. Nichols wa by the Department of Justice declares that so far as 
recently president of the Detroit chapter of the S facts thus far disclosed are concerned there is no eVi- 
f Industrial Engineers. ence that the company has violated the decree. 
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New Steel and Iron Capacity 


(Continued from page 62) 


electrification of the company’s rolling mills. The 
probable cost will be about $4,000,000. 


Inland Steel Co. 


The Inland Steel Co., Chicago, has under construc- 
tion a fourth blast furnace which is to be known as 
No. 4. It is expected that this furnace, which will hav 
a capacity of at least 600 tons per day, will be ready 
for blowing in early this year. 

The company is also constructing 77 Koppers by- 
product coke ovens as well as an addition to the power 
station in its No. 2 plant. It also has under way the 
converting of its steam-driven units to electric power 
in its No. 1 plant, embracing a plate mill, a 24-in. 


Aensnenennressenssesesssnnerrenses 


ennenee 


M4 benenenessscsaesennnanenenssasonens sone neier 





Motor Room of 14-In. Continuous Mill at the 

Woedlawn Plant of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 

Corporation, Showing 13,500-Kw. General Electric 
Synchronous Motor Generators 


structural mill, a continuous merchant mill and an 
18-in. sheet mill. 


Harrisburg Pipe & Bending Co. 


The Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bending Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa., replaced last year a few gas-fired heating furnaces 
with coal-fired furnaces, and installed a new 3000-Ib. 
board drop hammer and a 100-ton trimming press 1! 
its drop forge department. During 1926 the company 
expects to install a 1200-ton hydraulic piercing press 
to be used in connection with the manufacture of dro} 
forged, seamless steel couplings, bull plugs, pump liners 
tool joint forgings, etc., and a new 8000-lb. steam drop 
hammer and a 250-ton trimming press. The press 
now being installed and will be put in operation eat 
this year and the hammer and trimming press © 
probably be installed by Feb. 1. 


Trumbull Steel Co. 


The Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, in 1925 
built a new 100-ton open-hearth furnace and now has 
eight furnaces of that capacity. The Trumbull com- 
pany also provided mixer cars with a view to using 
only hot metal from the blast furnace of the Trumbull 
Cliffs Furnace Co. in its open-hearth furnaces. Here- 
tofore the company has used partly hot metal and 
partly cold metal for these furnaces. 
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McKinney Steel Co. 


The McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland, last year started 
the construction of its finishing mill department that 
will include a 10-in. and a 12-in. merchant bar mill 
and also an extension to its semi-finishing department, 
in which an 18-in. billet mill will be erected to supply 
billets for its new bar mills. The mills are being built 
by the Morgan Construction Co. The foundations are 
now being built and it is expected that the mills will 
be ready for operation late this year. 


United Alloy Steel Corporation 


The United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, 
during 1925 erected and placed in operation one 4-hole 
soaking pit, for its 35-in. blooming mill, three waste 
heat boilers in the open-hearth department of its South 
plant, and an open annealing furnace built by the Sur- 
face Combustion Co. 


Ford Motor Co. 


The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, completed its 14-in. 
merchant bar mill in 1925, and placed it in operation in 
November. In addition, it has nearly completed its 
open-hearth plant, having four 100-ton tilting furnaces, 
four soaking pits, and a 42-in.-32-in. continuous bloom- 
ing and billet mill. The open-hearth furnaces and 
blooming and billet mill will be ready for operation 
about April 1. The Ford company plans to make 
further extensions to its steel making capacity during 
the vear. 


Wisconsin Steel Co. 


The Wisconsin Steel Co., Harvester Building, Chi 
cago, installed last year a new blooming mill which was 
described in THE IRON AGE, Oct. 15,1925. The company 
now has under construction a universal mill which will 
rol] small sizes of structural steel, plates, large rounds 
and flats and sections which cannot be rolled on the 
present finishing mills. 


Ludlum Steel Co. 


The Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y., doubled 
its grinding capacity by the construction of an addition 
to its grinding department building which was to be 
ready for operation in December. A continuous fur- 
nace is being constructed in which the recuperative 
equipment is made from the company’s own heat and 
scale-resisting material. The company is also rebuild- 
ing one of its ingot heating furnaces at its 18-in. mill, 
thereby enlarging the capacity and output. The instal- 
lation of a large capacity crane way and other handling 
equipment has just been completed which will increase 
the company’s facilities for outside storage of raw 
material for the melting furnaces. At its blacksmith 
shop there is now being installed a set of modern type 
down-draft forges. 


Colonial Steel Co. 


The Colonial Steel Co., Pittsburgh, installed last 
vear a 3-ton Heroult electric furnace. Preparations 
are under way for the installation of one 5-ton oil-fired, 
automatic-controlled bar annealing furnace, and it is 
planned to follow this up with the construction of three 
r more additional furnaces to replace present installa- 
tions. The company also expects to erect a new build- 
ng of steel about 70 ft. x 225 ft. to house its annealing 
department and to give additional warehouse room. 
During 1926 plans are maturing for the nearly complete 
reinstallation of an electric power system covering 
generators, motors and wiring. 


Universal Steel Co. 


The Universal Steel Co., Bridgeville, Pa., expects 
to complete during the present year the remodeling of 
two 6-ton Heroult electric furnaces and the addition 
of one 3-ton electric furnace. The company also ex- 
pects to add one 30-in. x 78-in., 2-high, reversing 
roughing mill and a 32-in. x 44-in. sheet mill. The 
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nt ( a vote of 9048 to 3801. Certain legal difficulties are 
ow being adjusted and the company hopes soon to 

ish construction. It is expected that six or seven 

will be required to complete the coke ovens. 
The entire plant will then be put in operation. The 

() ated capacity of the furnace is about 175,000 tons 


Central Furnace Co. 


Massillon, Ohio, which is 
iffiiated with the Central Steel Co., broke ground in 
ebruary last for a 600-ton blast furnace, which is ex- 
ected to be ready for operation about May 1. The 


{dditions riginal al led for a by-product coke plant. 


i tit ‘ 

lowever, } further action has been taken on the 
n of the coke vens, but the company expects 
lild these later. A power house is being built, but 
vill not be on as large a scale as was originally 
ended. The company has contracted to secure power 
1 ervice corporation, and is erecting a 
ver plant of only sufficient capacity to take care of 

Va y { Lurnace 


Other Blast Furnace Work 


The Hudson Valley Coke & Iron Corporation, Troy, 
N. } s building a blast furnace of 500 tons capactly 
\ ! vhich will take the place of the old Burden furnace. 
also building a battery f 55 coke ovens which 
onsume 1560 tons of coal per day and produce 
VU I 1000 tons of coke. The new blast furnace will 
ready for blowing in early this spring. 
The Perry Iron Co., Erie, last year built a by 
, roduct coke oven plant consisting of 37 Willputte 
ne the ens, which were fired during the fall. 
The Toledo Furnace Co., Toledo, Ohio, last year 
t a new power plant in which was installed a 10,- 
H orl 000-kw. turbo-generator and a_ turbo-blower. The 
ant was erected to provide a power plant of suffi- 
lent capacity to utilize all of the gas from the com- 
pany’s two blast furnaces. 
The Mystic lron Works, Boston, expects to have its 
Corporation new 400 to 450-ton blast furnace in operation during 
month of June. 


St. Lou The Pulaski Iron Co., Philadelphia, is installing 


year, the cor pper cooling plates in the lining of its blast furnace 
‘ hich the object of lengthening the life of the furnace. 
! yr per d 
, rem for Rolling Mill Improvements and 


aggregat {dditions 
cae Gia te he gine [he Indiana Rolling Mill Co., Newcastle, Ind., last 
eat : vhich ilt an extension to its mill building of 60 x 120 
mmet he ft. and installed a 630-hp. Springfield water tube boiler 
8 ft 6 in. and th ind a ird crane runway 260 ft. long with a 76-ft. 
600 to 70 par On tl runway there is a crane having a 15-ton 
a -ton auxiliary hoist equipped with a 


being added to the tor ectric magnet During 1926 the company 
e burners are being ¢xpects 1 nstruct a }-stand, electrically driven 28-in. 


wer plant. lhe Acme Steel Co., Chicago, has under construction 


ing an electric power for completion in 1926 a continuous mill for the rolling 
will furnish it f hot strip which will have 20-in. roughing rolls and 

ay 16-in. finishing rolls, and which will produce strip up 
ndustri« 20) n wid The company will also install five 


nal annealing ovens in its cold-rolled strip mill. 
anv reports that it The Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa., this year plans 
1 1200 tons to bulld a new gas producer house, an addition to its 
furnace W entral power house and a new building for the chem- 
al : phy | laboratory, as well as an emergency 


} 


The J p Steel Co., Washington, Pa., erected last 
shipping department and has almost 

stands of a 10-in. bar mill which should 

peration about March 1. 

entral Tube Co., Pittsburgh, completed last 

operation a new butt weld mill and 

ne new lap weld mill. The company now has four 


l ne lap weld mills. 
iinge 4 ‘ 4 ‘ y* ~ ° ; 
cr . K I Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill., has 
iyed, « aifhicultic lit a new warehouse containing about 50.000 sq. ft. of 
h the ‘ Ha try } r space. 


voters passed an The Kilby Car & Foundry Co., Anniston, Ala., ex 
any Dy ts to put yperation, during the early months of 
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this year, a 10-in. mill for producing rail steel rein- 
forcing bars. 

The Norton Iron Works, Ashland, Ky., recently in 
stalled and put in operation 204 wire screening cloth 
looms and 720 fine wire blocks. 

The Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Lockport, N. Y., in 
stalled last year an electric annealing furnace with a 
capacity of 24,000 lb. of bars or sheets. 

The Union Drawn Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., at 
its Massillon, Ohio, and Hartford, Conn., plants has 
under construction new rough stock warehouses. 

The Sellers Mfg. Co., Chicago, added during 1925 
some new waste heat boilers to its furnaces. 

The Seneca Iron & Steel Co., Buffalo, last year put 
in operation six new hot mills for the manufacture of 
sheet steel. 


Vew Foundry Work 
Additions and improvements to steel, iron and other 


foundries last year or contemplated for this year ar 
as follows: 


American Steel Foundries 
The American Steel Foundries, Chicago, with fiv 
foundries in different cities in the United States, car 
ried out the following improvements: 
At the Alliance Ohio, Works a 


ically operated gas producers and wa 
boilers in connection with the pen-heartl 
department was installed and completed 
At the Granite City, Ill., Works last 
sand slinger units were installed, each complet Ww 
1d mill ind sand handling equipment, thu 
“ entirely with jarrir machines 


Otis Elevator Co. 


The Otis Elevator Co., New York, at its Buffalo 
plant completed last year an addition to its steel foun 
dry building of approximately 100 x 100 ft., thus 
making the building about 100 x 500 ft. and materially 
increasing molding floor space. During the present 
year a 3-ton Moore electric steel furnace will be in- 
stalled. These additions to melting capacity will ap- 
proximately double the output, one Moore furnace being 
already in operation. 


Vulean Mold & Iron Co. 


The Vulean Mold & Iron Co., Latrobe, Pa., last 
year leased a foundry which it has called plant No. 2 
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In this a %42-ton Moore electric furnace has been in 
stalled with which electric furnace gray iron castings 
are being made. There was added also a 5-ton crane, 
a motor generator set and various other necessary ma- 
hinery. The company is also producing in this plant 


plit ingot molds. The plant has a capacity of 250 
tons per month. At the company’s No. 1 plant the 


addition of an outside crane-way and other improve- 
ments last year has increased productive capacity about 
> per cent. 


Other Foundry Improvements 


The Maynard Electric Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee, 
ncreased the capacity of its foundry during the past 
year approximately 50 per cent. It installed a second 
-ton electric furnace, several cranes, molding machin- 
ery, drying and annealing ovens. Plans for the coming 
vear include an additional building, 120 x 400 ft., in- 

ving a cost of approximately $75,000. 

The Chicago Steel Foundry Co., Chicago, installed 
ast year a new electric annealing oven and a new 


eleatric core oven, as well as a sand blast tumbling 


mill and several molding machines, including two larg 
Hermann jolt roll overs for the manufacture of some 
pecial castings weighing less than 200 lb. each, such 
as axle housings and truck frames, which require large 


flasks for satisfactory production. An extension to the 


leaning room has also been under way. 

The Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa., is build 
ng a new chemical and physical testing laboratory, ap- 
proximately 30 x 60 ft., one story, which will be fully 
equipped for the chemical and physical testing of all 
the material used by the company. Facilities for test 
ng sands will also be included. 

The Massillon Steel Castings Co., Massillon, Ohio, 
started last year to make various changes and im 
provements in its buildings. The foundry is being re 
arranged, labor-saving devices installed and additional 
cranes erected. The changes are expected to result in 
an increase of capacity from 250,000 to 300,000 tons 
per month. This construction work is scheduled for 
completion this month. 

The Commonwealth Steel Co., St. Louis, completed 
ast year the addition of one 40-ton open-hearth fur- 
nace. It also increased the capacity of its finishing 
department and power plant last year and is erecting a 
new office building which is just nearing completion. 

The Reading Steel Casting Co., Reading, Pa., is in- 
talling a 7-ton Edmoore basic electric steel furnace. 


New Electric Melting Furnace Capacity 


png in 1925 the situation regarding the secur 
ing of detailed information concerning the Amer 
ican electric steel industry was much the same as 1t 
was the year before—only generalities available. 
Real progress has, however, been made in the year 
just closed. From the data available, the largest nun 
ber of new furnaces were installed or contracted for 
last year of any year since the war. The expan- 
sion has been confined to two or three companies. The 
details for the United States, as reported by the sell 
ing companies, are as follows: 
Type Contra ted ] 
Moore (or Pittsburgh) Zé 
Swindell . 
Heroult 
Greene 
Vom Baur 
Edmoore 
Gibney-McLair é 


Kay 


Total ited ; 4: 
Companies to which these furnaces have been sold 
and the purpose for which they are to be used ar 
not divulged in most cases. 


Large Sales by One Company 


The feature last year, as in 1924, was the larg 
business done by the Pittsburgh Electric Furnace Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh. It surpassed any record of pre- 
vious years in selling 26 furnaces in the United State 
and one in Canada. The 1924 sales were 24. The 





company’s record of sales since 1917 is as follows, for 
the United States and Canada 
19°24 
The company reports that there were, on Jan. 1, 
1926, 126 of its furnaces credited to American come 


panies with 10 in foreign countries. 

Two Heroult furnaces were sold by the American 
Bridge Co., New York, to the Ford Motor Co., Dear- 
born, Mich., last year. The third furnace is under- 
tood to be a %-ton unit for the National Tube Co.’s 
Ellwood City Works. 

William Swindell & Brothers, Pittsburgh, state that 
8 electric melting furnaces were disposed of last year 


follows: Two of 9 ft. 6 in. diameter; four of 7 ft. 
6 in. diameter; one 5-ft. and one 3-ft. diameter. 
The Greene Electric Furnace Co., Seattle, Wash., 
distributed the 3 furnaces it sold in 1925 as follows: 
General Foundry ‘| Tacoma, Wash., %-ton 
At Found: & Machine Co., Ta 
Wash. i-ton for Wallace Foundry Co., Ltd, 


Albert E. Greene, president of the company, reports 
that the most important development recently has been 
the combined use of the same furnace for iron and steel. 
One company has been producing about 150 tons of 
ast iron and 75 to 100 tons of steel per month with one 


furnace. This record will be doubled by a new furnace 
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sa dT astiung Being Produced for»the First 
at a Foundry Exhibition in an Electric Fu 
(Moore) This attracted irgé crowds at the 
NSuvracuse conventi n Octohe 1925 
rdered I} practice true of other Greens 
aces, 
The V } ] Engineering Co., Woolworth Build- 
ng, New Yor vas organized last year and reports 
e sale of one 300-lb. Vom Baur furnace to the Cen 
tral Cutlery Co., Elizabeth, N. J. It will make iron 
is rs This makes 5 Vom Baur furnaces in the 
i St né Mexi and in Japar 
Vew Type 
Three new types of electric melting furnaces ap 
reared 2 Edmoore, Gibney-McLain and Kay 


Automobiles and Trucks Produced in 1925 
Total 4,325,000 


Lutomobile 


production in 1925 broke all records, the 

tal for both passenger cars and trucks being 4,325.,- 

000, according to a statement issued by the National 

Automobile Chamber of Commerce. The previous hig} 

record was 4,086,997 in 1923. The 1924 output totaled 
017,602. 

Passenger automobile manufactured in 1925 to 
taled 3,833,000, compared with the previous high 
record of 3,694,237 in 1923 and 3.243.285 in 1924. Motor 
truck production made a big gain, probably due in part 


t the incre: 


ising use of motor buses for urban and 


irban traffic, the total for 1925 reaching 492,000 
In 1923 392,760 were produced and 374,317 in 1924. 
Increasing tonnages of steel are used in the manu- 
re of automobiles due to the growing demand fo) 
sed steel bodies. The substitution of pressed meta 
for parts formerly made in the foundry also adds to the 


mount of steel consumed by the industry. 

Taking an average of one ton of 
and trucks, the total of steel consumed bv the 
automobile industry would be 4,325,000 net tons. which 
is not far from the figure reported by the steel com 
panies as their estimate of the rolled steel shipped 
1925 to the automobile makers 


steel for passenger 


cars 


in 
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The Edmoore furnace will soon be operating as a 7- 
ton unit at the Reading Steel Casting Co., Reading, Pa. 
While rated as a 7-ton furnace, the electrical equip- 
ment and other details are based on 15-ton capacity 
operation. It has been developed by Edward T. Moore, 
consulting engineer, Syracuse, N. Y. It is to be used 
for making steel castings and also ingots which will be 





cogged down, rolled and drawn into wire for suspen- ; 
sion bridge cables. “a 

The Gibney-McLain furnace has been operating ‘ 
since April 1, 1925, at the plant of the W. P. Taylor ; 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. It is a 1%-ton furnace using 4 
Acheson graphite electrodes. Both steel, semi-steel and 5 
gray iron castings are being produced. It operated : 


at first with an acid bottom but it has been changed to 
The furnace is under the direct oversight of 
J. W. Gibney, manager of the company, and J. L. 
Gibney, electrometallurgist. Sales are being made 
through McLain’s System, Inc., Milwaukee. 
The Kay furnace was described in THE IRON AGE, 
Nov. 26, 1925, page 1453. It is in operation at the Kay- \ 
Brunner Steel Casting Co., Los Angeles, Cal. A special 
feature is that it is a tilting 2-spout furnace. 
Constant changes are being made each year in the 
location of various furnaces because of sales from one 
steel company to another. In the last two three 
vears these have been numerous. 


basic. 


or 


Summary 


The record of expansion, as presented by the annual 
review issues of THE IRON AGE for the last few years, 
or since the industry started, has been in accordance 
with the following table: 

New New 


Fur Fur- 
Period naces Perios naces 


" 9 
oJ ° ° 
> 


mow 


24 “or 
43 





Sales of furnaces last year to American users, 
therefore, were the largest since the war. The above 
data call for 503 furnaces on Jan. 1, 1926, in the 3 
United States. Many of those in existence prior to 
1925 have, however, been scrapped or abandoned. Al- 
lowing liberally for these and for some sales not made 3 
public, a conservative estimate would place the Amer- ; 


ican total at close to 475. The Heroult furnace leads 
with the largest total, about 180, with the Moore fur- 
nace second at 126. 


Smaller Production of Malleable Castings ‘ 


in November 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 2.—Production of malleable cast- 
ings in November totaled 61,845 tons, according to the 
Department of Commerce, whose estimate is based on 
reports from 142 plants, of which five were idle. Ship- \ = 
ments in November amounted to 55,719 tons, and orders ; 
hooked 55,627 tons. In connection with orders the re- ¢ 
port states that 10 plants were unable to furnish data 
on this item. The monthly capacity of the plants hav- 
ng been 110,793 tons, operations were at the rate of 
55.8 per cent. The November figures showed declines 
n each item when compared with the October figures. 
Production in Ogtober was 68,234 tons. Except for 
October, however, November production was the highest 
since April, and percentage operated the highest since : 


January, 1925. 


The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has donated 
$5,000 to a fund for the construction of a new hospital 
at Connellsville, Pa., to be known as the Connellsville ’ 
Community Hospital. The H. C. Frick Coke Co., an- 
other Steel Corporation subsidiary, has given $25,000. 

Those directing the campaign for the fund express 
gratification over these donations, since both com- 
panies maintain emergency hospital facilities. 
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Iron and Steel Prices for Sixteen Years 


Monthly Averages Computed from the Weekly Market 
Quotations of THE IRON AGE in the 
Period of 1910 to 1925 


N this issue of THE IRON AGE are our two color 


; colored diagrams are based on monthly averages of prices 

price charts, in which plotted lines indicate the quoted week by week in our market reports from th 

course of prices for pig iron, billets, scrap and leading selling centers. In the tables following are 
leading forms of finished iron and steel and non-fer the monthly average prices of more than 80 product 
rous metals in the 14 years ended with 1925. Th neluding those mn which the charts are based. 
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1920 1921 wae ‘ ; Pennyslvania 
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106 THE IRON AGE January 7, 1926 
Mahoning and Shenango Valley No. 2 Foundry Iron, at Furnace, per Gross Ton 

1910 1911 1912 1918 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 

January ..... $17.00 $13.75 $18.00 $17.50 $12.85 $13.00 $18.90 $31.00 $23.00 $31.00 $39.40 $31.88 $19.80 $27.00 $22.50 $22.38 
February 16.69 13.75 13.00 17.00 13.19 18.00 18.31 32.00 83.00 31.00 41.50 28.00 18.88 27.50 23.00 22.00 
March ....... 16.10 13.75 13.12 16.69 13.25 13.00 18.50 34.75 33.00 29.94 41:25 25.90 19.00 30.50 23.00 21.10 
UN grecaces 15.62 13.75 13.25 15.55 13.25 12.75 18.50 39.75 33.00 26.75 42:80 24.75 20.75 31.00 21:80 20.13 
er ow atcc sy’ 15.31 13.75 13.25 14.62 13.00 12.94 18.20 42.40 33.00 26.75 44.25 23.50 23.80 30.20 20.75 19.48 
N: wuewhons 14.75° 13.56 13.25 14.06 18.00 12.69 18.18 60.25 33.00 26.75 45.00 22.10 24.00 27.63 19.63 18.30 
ais iat. 14.31 18.50 18.87 18.87 18.00 12.70 18.25 54.50 33.00 26.75 45.00 20.13 24.25 25.50 19.00 18.50 
August... ... 14.15 13.50 18.69 14.00 13.00 18.62 18.25 53.20 33.00 26.75 47.00 19.63 32.60 24.88 19.13 18.50 
September... 13.75 13.44 14.44 14.00 13.00 14.70 18.39 47.00 33.00 26.75 49.40 21.00 34.88 24.75 19.80 18.80 
October ..... 18.94 13.87 16.10 13.84 12.90 14:87 20.00 33.00 34.00 26.75 46.50 21.00 31.80 23.60 19.50 19.13 
November ™. 13.90 13.20 16.94 13.50 12.75 15.50 25.00 33.00 34.00 31.50 40.25 20.75 27.88 21.88 19.50 20.39 
December .... 13.75 13.00 17.25 18.50 12:75 18.80 30.75 33.00 34.00 36.75 36.20 20.00 25.63 22.00 21.20 20.50 
Average - 14.94 18.53 14.22 14.85 18.00 18.92 20.07 40.82 $3.25 28.95 43.21 23.22 25.23 26.87 20.73 19.90 

Gray Forge Pig Iron, Philadelphia and Vicinity, per Gross Ton 

1910 1911 1912 1918 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 

January ..... $17.25 $14.25 $14.25 $17.65 $14.00 $13.50 $1844 $28.38 $32.00 $38.90 $4023 $32.78 $20.60 $27.85 $22.81 $24.00 
February 17.50 14.25 14.25 17.81 14.00 13.44 19.00 29.75 32.00 83.90 40.50 30.90 20.50 28.87 22.50 23.63 
March ....... 16.90 1460 1428 1687 1400 1825 19:00 3194 $2.00 32:84 48:00 26:86 20:50 29:62 2212 23.40 
NE tkdeness 16.62 14.75 14.37 16.56 14:00 18.25 19.13 38.50 32.00 29.65 43.00 25.26 21.25 30.37 22.00 22.63 
Neco ccc: 16.00 14.70 14.50 15.81 13.81 13.25 19:50 40.40 32.00 29.21 43.00 25.26 23:80 29.50 22.00 21.50 
MMe. cvcues sc 15.65 14.50 14.62 15.87 13.75 13.25 19.25 44.31 32.00 26.25 43.00 24.69 24.25 28.00 22.00 21.50 
da ca, i 15.37 14.50 14.87 14.95 13.75 18.25 18.50 50.05 32.00 25.92 43.00 22.50 25.50 26.90 21.20 21.50 
August... ... 15.00 14.80 15.37 14.62 13.75 14.50 18.50 49.56 32.00 26.60 45.46 21.20 29.00 25.50 21.00 21.00 
September 14.75 14.45 15.87 14.56 13.75 15.13 18.50 44.25 32.00 27.00 47.10 20.00 31.00 25.50 21.00 21.00 
October ...... 14.50 14.25 16.87 15.00 13.62 15.25 19.35 32.20 36.60 28.69 47.10 20.50 31.00 24.20 21.00 21.25 
November 14.37 14.25 17.62 14.75 13.50 16.05 23.75 32.00 36.60 32.40 44.64 22.50 29.14 23.00 21:37 22.00 
December 14.25 14.25 17.75 14.58 13.50 17.63 27.69 32.00 36.90 36.10 38.74 21.69 28.14 23.00 23.10 23.00 
Average 15.67 14.42 15.88 15.67 18.79 14.81 20.05 $37.78 $338.18 30.21 43.23 24.51 25.39 26.82 21.84 22.20 

Malleable Pig Iron at Chicago, per Gross Ton 

1910 1911 1912 1918 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 

January ..... $19.00 $15.50 $14.35 $17.90 $13.88 $13.00 $19.00 $30.94 $33.50 $31.50 $40.50 $32.00 $18.90 $28.90 $23.88 $24.00 
February .... 19.00 15.50 14.14 17.81 13.94 13.00 19.00 31.75 33.50 31.50 42.75 29.38 19.13 29.75 24.50 24.00 
March | 18-40 15.50 14.00 17:25 14:25 18.00 19.40 35.40 33.50 30.44 43.50 25.80 20.00 31.25 24.38 24.00 
April "17:50 15.25 14.00 17.05 14.25 13.00 19.50 39.00 33.50 27.25 43.50 24.00 20.50 32.00 24.10 22.63 
scarey... 17.06 15.00 14.40 16.00 14.06 13.00 19.50 43.60 33.50 27.25 43.50 23.00 22.60 32.00 22.75 21.25 
June"... | 16.75 15.00 14.50 15.62 13.88 13.00 19.50 50.25 33.50 27.25 48.50 21.50 23.25 31.25 21.25 20.60 
eee 16.56 15.00 14.50 14.65 14.00 13.00 19.50 55.00 33.50 27.25 45.25 19.00 24.25 27.90 19.60 20.50 
August 16.50 14.80 15.10 15.00 14.00 13.44 19.00 55.00 33.50 27.25 46.50 19.60 28.60 27.00 20.38 20.60 
September 16.40 14.50 16.25 15.00 13.25 14.30 19.00 54.75 33.50 27.25 46.50 21.75 32.00 26.75 20.50 21.00 
October ...... 16.06 14.50 17.10 15.20 13.00 15.25 19.88 33.50 34.50 28.25 45.75 21.00 31.40 25.00 20.50 21.63 
November 16.00 14.35 17.87 14.87 12.88 17.13 25.80 33.50 34.50 31.50 39.90 20.60 29.75 23.13 20.88 29.75 
December ..:. 16.00 14.35 18.00 14.63 12.90 18.20 29.50 33.50 34.50 39.50 35.00 19.63 28.00 23.00 22.62 23.00 
Average 17.10 14.94% 15.385 15.87 13.69 14.11 20.72 41.35 $33.75 29.68 $3.01 23.11 24.87 28.16 22.11 28.15 

Lake Superior Charcoal Pig Iron at Chicago, per Gross Ton 

1910 1911 1912 1918 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 

January ..... $19.50 $17.87 $1600 $18.15 $15.25 $15.75 $19.50 $31.75 $37.50 $38.85 $48.75 $42.50 $31.10 $33.15 $29.15 $29.04 
February 19:50 “17.80 15.95 18.00 15.25 18:18 °19.75 88.75 "37.80 “S885 68.38 "3960 "29:88 "38.90 29.15 29.04 
March ....... 19.30 17.50 15.75 18.00 15.25 15.75 19.75 36.75 37.50 38.85 58.20 38.50 26.00 35.40 29.15 29.04 
April 1900 17.50 15.75 18.00 15.45 15.75 19.75 40.25 37.50 31.75 57.25 38.50 26.50 36.53 29.15 29.04 
BREN, fd cics os 18.62 17.25 15.75 18.00 15.75 15.75 19.75 48.15 37.50 31.75 57.50 37.50 *28.40 36.65 29.15~-29.04 
_ peengge: 18.50 16.80 16.75 16.81 15.75 15.75 19.75 52.88 87.62 31.75 57.50 37.50 29.75 36.65 29.12 29.04 
BNE titi. 4d 18.50 16.50 16.25 15.65 15.75 15.75 19.75 57.75 28.00 31.75 57.50 36.37 31.65 34.81 29.04 29.04 
August |... .: 18.50 16.50 16.25 14.69 15.75 16.00 19.75 58.00 38.00 32.25 57.70 33.60 34.05 32.04 29.04 29.04 
September 18.40 16.50 17.12 15.25 15.75 15.85 19.75 58.00 38.00 32.75 58.50 33.00 36.15 32.04 29.04 29.04 
Jetober 18.12 16.50 18.65 15.25 15.75 15.75 20.25 37.50 38.00 33.44 58.50 31.50 36.15 29.86 29.04 29.04 
November ||. 18.00 16.50 18.65 15.25 15.75 17:00 26.46 37.50 38.70 38.50 55.75 31.50 36.15 28.40 29.04 29.04 
December 18.00 16.87 18.75 15.25 15.75 18.65 31.75 37.50 38.70 43.00 49.13 31.50 34.65 29.15 29.04 29.04 
Average 18.66 16.94 16.80 16.53 15.60 16.18 21.83 §4.15 $37.88 35.29 56.22 35.96 $1.66 33.22 29.09 29.04 

. >/ +. 
No. 2 Foundry Pig Iron at Buffalo, (at Furnace) per Gross Ton 

1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 

January $16.94 $14.00 $13.50 $17.43 $12.85 $12.89 $18.75 $34.94 $33.00 $31.00 $40.90 $32.38 $19.44 $26.94 $22.25 $23.00 
February 17.00 13.69 13.50 17.06 12.94 13.00 18.53 35.2 33.00 31.00 42.00 18.87 27.56 22.25 22.75 
March 16.95 1406 13:68 1670 1322 1241 18:72 3845 33:00 29:94 44-75 29:00 18:30 29:08 21:81 2212 
April 16.31 13.75 13.56 16.22 13.50 12.80 18.88 42.62 33.00 26.75 45.00 26.15 20:81 29.56 21.37 20.65 
ae 16.00 13.69 13.50 15.18 13.41 12.88 18.78 44.95 33.00 26.75 45.00 25.62 22.62 29.40 20.25 19.00 
June 15.25 13.89 13.88 14.32 13.13 12:87 18.65 48:31 33.00 26.75 44.75 23.42 23.05 29.06 19.37 19.00 
july; ..... 14.69 13.25 14.03 13.83 13.05 12.70 18.70 52.25 33.00 26.63 45.00 20.87 24.50 26.00 19.00 18.85 
August 14.25 13.50 14.50 13.98 13.25 13.85 18.68 53.00 33.00 27.77 47.75 19.50 30.70 24.95 19.19 18.73 
September 14.25 13.69 15.50 14.09 13.22 14.90 19:00 53.00 33.00 28.25 50.10 20.00 33.94 24.87 19.37 18.75 
October ...... 14.19 13.10 16.62 14.00 12.72 15.63 20.37 33.00 34.00 28.70 47.44 20.37 31.12 23.06 19.05 19.40 
November .... 14.30 13.06 17.25 13.69 12.44 16.28 27.25 33.00 34.00 34.30 42.56 19.12 27.80 20.87 20.50 21.19 
December 14.50 13.25 17.56 12.87 12.95 18.13 32.75 33.00 34.00 38.25 36.60 19.30 25.50 21.56 22.62 21.50 
Average 15.89 13.54 14.75 14.95 18.06 14.08 20.75 41.81 $3.25 29.67 44.32 23.85 24.72 26.07 20.59 20.41 

No. 2 Foundry Pig Iron at Cleveland, (Delivered Consumer) per Gross Ton 

1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 

January ..... $17.83 $14.25 $13.25 $17.87 $13.50 $13.44 $19.80 $31.10 $33.30 $81.40 $40.00 $33.40 $20.06 $27.87 $23.70 $23.87 
February 17.48 14.13 13.25 17.53 13.82 13.50 19.23 32.93 33.30 31.40 41.90 30.22 20.06 29.00 24.50 23.99 
March ....... 16.82 14.13 13.25 17:16 14.25 13.47 19.05 37.06 33.30 30.58 43.15 27.80 21.55 32.15 24.50 23.47 
 cicceves 16.34 14.25 13.25 16.39 14.25 13.38 19.36 40.27 33.30 27.15 43.40 26.62 20.81 32.52 24.25 22.82 
SE daceceion 16.18 14.25 13.30 15.62 14.38 13.38 19.45 42.90 33.30 27.15 44.53 25.50 23.75 32.21 23.25 20.87 
EE, tenkaset 15.46 14.25 13.56 14.96 14.25 13.28 19.07 50.63 33.32 27.15 44.90 24.00 24.06 30.46 21.50 20.12 
RE AGE 15.14 13.94 13.81 14.69 13.75 18.20 1879 55.80 33.40 27.15 45.20 21.31 24.75 27.44 20.25 20.00 
August... 14.55 13.75 14.19 14.68 13.75 14.32 18.76 55.17 33.40 27.40 48.06 20.50 31.31 26.40 20.56 20.00 
September 14.50 13.75 15.45 14.75 13.75 15.27 18.92 53.15 33.40 27.65 49.86 20.75 35.94 25.87 20.81 20.00 
October ..... 14.31 13.70 16.85 14.83 13.73 15.43 20.12 33.30 34.40 28.15 47.88 20.75 34.09 25.25 21.00 20.55 
November .... 14.15 13.25 17.59 14.40 13.51 16.61 26.20 33.30 34.40 31.90 43.46 20.56 30.47 23.35 21:31 22.32 
December 14.25 13.25 17.87 13.78 13.27 18.18 31.13 33.30 34.40 36.90 36.32 19.95 27.25 23.06 22.39 22.26 
Average ... 15.58 13.91 1}.6) 15.56 13.85 14.46 20.78 41.58 $3.60 29.67 44.06 24.28 26.18 27.97 22.35 21.69 
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Southern No. 2 Foundry Pig Iron at Birmingham, Dollars per Gross Ton 


1910 sia 1915 1916 1922 1923 


1912 1913 1914 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1924 1925 

January ..... $14.13 00 $10.00 $13.56 $10.63 $9.50 $15.00 $23.20 $33.00 $31.00 $38.75 $32.25 $16.20 $23.25 $21.50 $20.00 
February .... 14.00 11.00 10.06 13.38 10.5 9.50 15.00 24.63 33.00 31.00 40.00 28.13 15.00 24.38 22.50 20.00 
pO eee 13.42 11.00 10.25 13.06 10.7 9.35 15.00 29.00 33.00 29.44 40.00 25.30 15.00 26.40 22.50 20.00 
APTI .ncccces 12.75 11.00 10.55 12.40 10.50 9.44 15.00 34.50 33.00 26.75 40.50 23.50 15.88 27.00 22.30 20.00 
eecccecse 12.00 10.70 10.94 11.69 10.50 9.44 15.00 39.00 33.00 26.75 42.00 22.20 17.60 26.85 21.50 20.00 

SUMO secceces 12.00 10.19 11.00 10.81 10.35 9.65 14.50 42.25 33.00 25.25 42.00 21.88 18.38 25.75 20.00 19.60 
GUY .vccedore 12.00 10.00 11.45 10.50 10.00 9.75 14.00 47.00 33.00 25.15 42.00 20.25 18.25 25.00 18.00 18.00 
August ...... 11.50 10.20 11.81 10.81 10.00 10.75 13.80 47.00 33.00 27.38 42.00 19.00 20.10 23.70 17.50 18.00 
September 11.50 10.06 12.75 11.00 10.00 11.50 14.38 47.00 33.00 27.95 42.00 19.00 26.00 22.75 17.50 18.50 
October ...... 1.50 10.00 13.50 11.25 10.00 12.13 15.50 33.00 34.00 28.00 42.00 19.00 26.80 20.63 17.50 19.38 
November 11.00 9.94 14.00 10.63 10.00 13.40 20.13 33.00 34.00 30.75 38.00 18.40 23.50 19.60 17.75 21.00 
December 11.00 9.94 14.00 10.70 9.60 14.38 23.00 33.00 33.40 35.20 38.00 17.33 22.88 21.00 19.80 22.00 
Average 12.28 10.42 11.69 11.65 10.24 10.78 15.86 $6.05 $3.20 28.72 40.60 22.19 19.68 23.86 19.86 19.71 


Bessemer Pig Iron, per Gross Ton, at Valley Furnace Basic Pig Iron, per Gross Ton, Delivered Eastern 


Pennyslvania 

192019311933 198381984 = 1938 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1926 

January ..... $38.60 $32.00 $19.60 $27.50 $23.00 $22.88 January ..... $39.19 $33.51 $20.18 $27.80 $23.00 $24.25 
February 41.50 29.00 19.50 28.06 23.50 22.75 February 41.90 °30.65 19.84 28.19 22.69 23.88 
ae. 42.00 26.20 19.50 30.25 23.38 22.30 mari lee 44.24 2615 22.61 29.56 21.81 23.55 
ah epi 42.20 25.00 20.63 31.00 22.80 2113 April .......: 44.80 25.00 21.00 30.81 21.50 22.81 
a tense 42.68 24.20 24.40 30:10 2213 20.00 May ......... 44.80 25.00 24.00 380.60 21.00 21.13 
ei 43.00 22:75 25.00 28.50 21.13 19.00 June .......: 44.66 24.63 25.00 28.14 21.00 21.50 
MALE sa 45.60 20.88 25.00 26.70 20.20 19.00 July ......... 3.70 22.38 25.75 26.60 20.20 21.50 
ow 7.39 20.00 28.20 26.50 20.00 19.00 August ...... 47.21 19.70 27.23 25.00 20.00 20.50 
September 48.50 20.00 33.50 2650 20.00 19.30 September 51.26 19:19 30.83 25.00 20.00 20.70 
Gatoher ...... 47.25 20.00 33.40 25.20 20.00 19.63 October ...... 9:60 20.50 29:30 24.20 20.00 21.25 
November... 40.25 20.00 31.75 23.25 20.38 20.88 November .... 41.94 20.70 27.83 22.88 21.18 22.39 
December .... 35.00 20.00 28:13 22:88 21.90 21.00 December |... 44.15 20.63 27.31 23:13 23.41 23.00 
Average 42.82 23.35 25.63 27.20 21.58 20.57 Average ... 44.79 24.00 25.08 26.88 21.81 22.16 


Malleable Pig Iron, per Gross Ton, f.o.b. Valley Virginia No. 2X Foundry Pig Iron, Delivered Eastern 


Furnace Pennsylvania (Per Gross Ton) 

1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1926 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1926 

January ..... $39.25 $32.00 $19.50 $27.00 $22.39 $22.39 January ..... $45.35 $40.49 $27.84 $32.97 $30.17 $29.67 
February 42.7 28.7 19.00 27.63 23.00 22.00 February 47.85 37.24 27.61 33.17 30.52 29.67 
NE ata i 42.40 25.80 19.00 30.50 22.50 21.50 March ....... 47.55 34.59 27.24 33.79 30.67 29.67 
SE side ees es 43.25 25.00 19.50 31.00 22.10 20.63 April ........ 48.85 32.99 27.74 34.67 30.67 29.67 
See 43.88 24.10 2420 30.20 21.00 19.25 May ........ 49.85 32.99 28.24 35.07 30.67 29.17 
Se net ihn 44.20 22.75 24.50 28.13 19.88 18.50 June ........ 50.15 32.99 28.24 33.17 30.67 9.17 
NE cin a Views 45.00 20.88 25.13 25.40 19.00 18.50 July ......... 50.10 31.86 30.17 32.27 29.87 29.17 
August ...... 48.40 20.00 29.50 24.50 19.13 18.50 August ...... 54.90 29.94 30.17 31.42 28.67 29.17 
September 50.00 20.18 33.50 24.50 19.80 18.80 September 55.48 28.49 36.17 30.92 28.67 28.77 
October ...... 49.00 20.50 32.70 23.30 19.50 19.13 October ...... 54.74 28.24 38.17 30.17 28.67 28.17 
November .... 39.30 20.20 29.00 20.88 19.75 20.38 November ... 50.59 28.24 37.17 30.17 28.67 28.17 
December .... 35.00 20.00 26.25 20.00 21.20 20.50 December .... 43.50 28.24 33.92 30.17 29.27 28.17 
Average $3.53 23.35 25.15 26.09 20.77 20.01 Average ... $9.87 $2.19 $31.06 $2.88 29.77 29.05 
Gray Forge Pig Iron, per Gross Ton, f.o.b. Valley Standard Low-Phosphorus Pig Iron at Furnace in 

Furnace Eastern Pennsylvania (Per Gross Ton) 

1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1926 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 

January ..... $37.60 $30.88 $19.00 $26.50 $22.00 $21.88 January ..... $48.25 $42.63 $30.00 $35.00 $27.10 $25.50 
February 40.75 27.00 18.81 27.00 22.0 21.50 February 49.50 41.50 30.00 35.00 27.00 25.50 
March ....... 41.00 24.70 18.75 30.00 22.00 20.60 March ....... 50.00 41.50 30.00 85.00 27.00 25.10 
BE gctas ans 41.00 23.75 20.44 3050 21.40 19.63 April ........ 50.00 38.75 30.00 35.00 25.80 24.75 
BF sheds oes 41.75 22.40 23.30 29.70 20.25 18.63 May ........ 51.00 38.00 30.00 33.20 24.75 24.00 
Mn caodneat 42.25 20.88 28.50 26.63 19.13 17.80 June ........ 52.40 38.00 30.00 30.50 24.75 23.00 
Fe ee 43.00 19.13 23.75 25.00 18.50 18.00 July ......... 54.00 38.00 30.00 29.00 24.00 22.00 
August ...... 44.50 18.90 29.45 24.00 18.63 18.00 August ...... 57.00 36.80 33.00 29.00 24.00 22.00 
September 49.00 20.00 34.13 24.00 19.30 18.30 September 60.00 36.50 38.00 28.50 24.00 22.00 
Octuver ...... 45.50 20.00 31.10 23.30 19.00 18.63 October ...... 60.00 36.50 38.00 28.00 23.75 22.00 
November .... 39.25 19.70 27.68 21.89 19.00 19.88 November ... 60.00 36.50 38.00 27.88 23.88 24.00 
December .... 35.20 19.25 25.25 21.50 20.70 20.00 December .... 48.00 34.87 35.00 27.50 25.30 24.00 
Average $1.78 22.21 24.59 265.79 20.16 19.894 Average $3.35 $8.25 $2.67 $1.13 25.11 23.65 

THE IRON AGE Composite Iron and Steel Prices 


Composite Pig Iron Price 


Avcrage of Tue Iron Ace quotations on foundry and basic pig irons; basic iron at Valley furnace; foundry 
iron an average of Chicago, Birmingham and Philadelphia. Quoted in dollars per gross ton 
1910 1911 1912 


1918 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
January ..... $17.12 $13.63 $12.65 $16.49 $12.76 $12.38 $17.81 $28.88 $33.21 $31.36 $39.08 $31.18 $18.48 $26.78 $22.15 $22.44 
February ..... 16.77 13.83 12.61 16.31 13.18 12.38 17.76 29.75 33.21 31.36 42.35 28.45 18.14 27.20 22.84 22.50 
March ....... 16.29 18.88 12.93 16.07 13.16 12.34 18.06 32.18 33.21 30.10 42.17 25.18 18.35 30.11 22.81 21.99 
Bee 4d. 86.2 15.97 13.79 13.09 15.74 13.13 12.37 18.15 38.56 32.71 27.12 42.93 23.73 20.00 30.83 22.31 20.95 
TEE owhice tus 15.27 13.53 13.27 14.98 18.06 12.87 18.08 41.87 32.71 26.91 43.64 22.78 23.35 29.74 21.40 19.85 
ME. Rcbscket 14.90 13.27 13.36 14.35 12.97 12.45 17.91 47.95 32.71 26.46 44.09 21.73 23.95 28.23 20.27 19.22 
CT ae ea 4.72 13.21 18.68 13.99 12.92 12.55 17.79 52.11 32.73 26.37 45.44 20.22 23.86 25.96 19.31 18.96 
August ...... 14.39 13.12 14.15 13.93 12.91 13.55 17.63 51.43 32.73 26.83 47.38 18.97 26.69 25.19 19.40 19.01 
September .... 14.17 12.99 14.74 138.97 12.83 14.28 17.82 46.93 32.73 27.11 47.83 19.89 31.78 25.02 19.46 19.39 
October ...... 13.79 12.84 16.01 13.93 12.67 14.67 19.18 33.21 34.31 27.52 45.05 19.97 30.57 23.30 19.46 19.92 
November .... 13.74 12.71 16.52 13.39 12.42 15.82 24.36 33.21 34.36 30.34 38.65 19.79 27.82 21.40 19.79 21.16 
December .... 13.78 12.59 16.63 13.06 12.89 17.34 28.63 33.21 34.26 36.13 34.51 19.11 25.70 21.88 21.60 21.54 
Average 15.08 183.28 14.14 14.68 12.87 13.54 19.43 36.11 $83.24 28.97 42.76 22.58 24.06 26.30 20.90 20.58 
Composite Price of Finished Steel 
Average of Tue Iron Ace quotations on steel bars, beams, tank plates, plain wire, open-hearth rails, black 
pipe and black sheets. Quoted in cents per pound 

1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1928 1924 1925 

January ..... 1.741 1.615 1.424 1.771 1.451 1.383 2.06 3.384 3.549 3.371 3.158 3.057 2.059 2.469 2.783 2.560 
February ..... 1.736 1.62 1.40 1.766 1.477 1.395 2.203 3.501 3.549 3.371 3.486 2.918 2.007 2.605 2.782 2.546 
March :...... 1.727 1.623 1.394 1.786 1.473 1.413 2.447 3.739 3.549 3.282 3.743 2.764 2.014 2.721 2.746 2.537 
BE odes 1.727 1.627 1.433 1.79 1.446 1.4837 2.611 4.110 3.549 3.031 3.842 2.737 2.075 2.814 2.692 2.503 
Be tas. 1.72 1.62 1.456 1.727 1.424 1.483 2.75 4.562 3.549 3.021 3.804 2.764 2.113 2.793 2.639 2.460 
Ss torsos 1.707 1.556 1.47 1.687 1.399 1.444 2.689 5.004 3.549 3.021 3.756 2.643 2.148 2.789 2.610 2.440 
Mec ocne és 1.657 1.546 1.504 1.667 1.40 1.471 2.64 5.334 3.549 3.021 3.885 2.455 2.169 2.783 2.563 2.435 
Sige ss 1.636 1.589 1.553 1.624 1.446 1.511 2.682 5.249 3.549 3.021 3.967 2.341 2.292 2.775 2.515 2.413 
September .... 1.627 1.513 1.61 1.591 1.47 1.559 2.765 5.049 3.549 3.004 3.956 2.248 2.419 2.775 2.487 2.397 
October ...... 1.613 1.441 1.659 1.659 1.446 1.634 2.856 3.470 3.55 3.052 3.81 2.218 2.461 2.775 2.464 2.405 
November .... 1.613 1.407 1.70 1.505 1.397 1.769 3.021 3.444 3.549 3.084 3.566 2.129 2.445 2.775 2.481 2.433 
December 1.611 1.399 1.725 1.463 1.366 1.941 38.278 3.441 3.461 3.11 3.114 2.107 2.439 2.775 2.540 2.450 
Average 1.662 1.542 1.529 1.668 1.485 1.534 2.671 4.188 8.542 3.115 8.675 2.532 2.220 2.738 2.609 2.465 
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Billets and Finished Steel 


Bessemer Steel Billets at Pittsburgh, per Gross Ton 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


January ...... $27.50 $23.00 $20.00 $28.30 $20.13 $19.25 $32.00 $63.00 $47.50 $43.50 $48.00 $43.50 $28.00 $37.30 $40.00 $37.00 
February .... 27.50 23.00 20.00 28.50 21.00 19.50 33.50 65.00 47.50 43.50 55.25 42.25 28.00 39.63 40.00. 37.00 
eee 27.50 23.00 19.75 28.50 21.00 19.70 42.40 66.25 47.50 42.25 60.00 38.40 28.00 44.38 40.00 36.70 


26.75 23.00 20.00 28.50 20.80 20.00 45.00 73.75 47.50 38.50 60.00 37.50 29.50 45.00 40.00 35.50 
y 26.12 22.60 20.80 27.37 20.00 20.00 45.00 86.00 47.50 38.50 60.00 37.00 34.00 44.60 38.50 35.25 
June 25.30 21.00 20.87 26.50 19.50 20.50 48.50 98.75 47.50 38.50 61.00 37.00 35.00 42.63 38.00 35.00 
iS nie ew » a 25.00 21.00 21.50 26.60 19.00 21.88 41.00 100.00 47.50 38.50 62.50 32.25 35.00 42.50 38.00 35.00 
0” ee 24.62 21.00 22.12 26.00 20.25 23.13 44.20 86.00 47.50 38.50 61.00 29.60 36.10 42.50 37.75 35.00 
September 24.40 20.75 23.62 24.87 21.00 24.10 45.00 66.25 47.50 38.50 58.74 29.00 39.50 41.88 36.40 35.00 
October ...... 23.75 20.00 26.00 23.30 20.00 24.68 46.25 49.38 47.50 38.50 55.00 29.00 40.00 40.00 35.75 34.25 
November 23.30 19.50 27.00 21.00 19.25 26.50 52.00 47.50 47.50 41.38 49.70 29.00 37.75 40.00 35.50 34.75 
December .... 23.08 19.25 27.00 20.00 19.00 30.60 57.560 47.50 45.50 46.00 43.50 29.00 36.50 40.00 36.00 35.00 
Average ... 25.40 21.48 22.39 25.79 20.08 22.44 $8.95 70.78 47.83 40.51 56.22 $4.46 $8.95 41.70 87.99 85.28 
Open-Hearth Steel Billets at Pittsburgh, per Gross Ton 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
January ..... $28.00 $23.00 $20.00 $28.90 $20.25 $19.25 $33.00 $63.00 $47.50 $43.50 $48.00 $43.50 $28.00 $37.50 $40.00 $38.00 
February .... 28.75 23.00 20.00 29.00 21.00 19.50 34.75 65.00 47.50 43.50 55.25 41.00 28.00 39.63 40.00 38.00 
March ....... 29.00 23.00 19.39 29.00 21.00 19.70 42.60 66.25 47.50 42.25 60.00 38.50 28.00 44.39 40.00 36.70 
April ........ 28.63 23.00 20.00 29.00 20.80 20.00 45.00 73.75 47.50 38.50 60.00 37.50 29.50 45.00 40.00 35.50 
May ......... 28.00 22.60 20.25 27.63 20.00 20.00 43.40 86.00 47.50 38.50 60.00 37.00 34.00 45.00 38.60 36.25 
ME sckecs . 28.00 21.00 20.75 26.50 19.40 20.50 41.50 98.75 47.50 38.50°61.00 37.00 35.00 42.63 38.00 35.00 
ss poadsinws 26.39 21.00 21.63 26.60 19.00 21.88 42.75 100.00 47.50 38.50 65.00 32.25 35.00 42.50 38.00 35.00 
August ...... 25.75 21.00 22.63 25.39 20.25 23.50 45.00 82.50 47.50 38.50 61.00 29.60 35.50 42.50 37.75 35.00 
September ... 24.88 20.50 24.13 24.13 21.00 24.60 45.00 66.25 47.50 38.50 58.75 29.00 39.50 41.88 36.40 35.00 
October ...... 24.39 19.00 26.70 23.30 20.00 25.25 46.25 50.50 47.50 38.50 55.00 29.00 40.00 40.00 35.75 34.25 
November .... 23.30 19.00 27.50 21.00 19.25 27.25 52.00 47.50 47.50 41.39 49.70 29.00 37.75 40.00 35.50 34.75 
December .... 23.00 19.25 27.75 20.00 19.00 31.80 57.50 47.50 45.50 46.40 43.50 29.00 36.50 40.00 36.00 35.00 
Average ... 26.51 21.28 22.56 25.87 20.08 22.77 44.06 70.58 $7.83 40.54 56.48 $4.36 $8.90 41.75 $7.99 35.62 


Wire Rods at Pittsburgh 


No. 5 Bessemer wire rods, per gross ton. The quotations for November and December, 1917, and all of 1918, are 
Government prices and apply also to open-hearth rods 


1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


January ..... $33.00 $28.00 $24.37 $30.00 $25.50 $25.00 $43.00 75.00 $57.00 $57.00 $60.00 $57.00 $36.00 $47.00 oFi. 00 $48.00 
February .... 33.00 28.75 25.00 30.00 26.38 25.00 48.00 77.50 57.00 57.00 63.75 54.50 35.75 49.38 51.00 48.00 
March ....... 33.00 29.00 25.00 30.00 26.50 25.00 54.80 81.00 57.00 55.75 70.00 52.00 36.00 50.00 51.00 48.00 
eee 32.50 29.00 25.00 30.00 26.00 25.00 60.00 85.00 57.00 52.00 70.00 49.00 38.00 50.25 51.00 47.00 
Sees 32.00 29.00 25.00 30.00 25.50 25.00 60.00 86.00 57.00 52.00 72.50 48.00 38.00 51.00 48.75 46.00 
ere 30.80 28.25 25.00 29.50 24.50 25.00 53.75 92.50 57.00 52.00 75.00 48.00 38.50 51.00 48.00 45.60 
, Se A 29.25 27.00 25.00 28.30 24.50 25.63 53.75 96.25 57.00 52.00 75.00 43.00 40.00 51.00 48.00 45.00 
ES 28.25 27.00 25.80 28.00 25.00 27.00 55.00 94.00 57.00 52.00 75.00 41.80 42.40 51.00 46.50 45.00 
September ... 28.00 27.00 27.00 27.37 26.20 29.40 55.00 88.75 57.00 52.00 75.00 39.50 46.25 51.00 46.00 45.00 
October iene 28.50 26.00 28.50 26.60 25.88 31.75 55.00 77.25 57.00 52.00 75.00 40.50 45.00 51.00 45.50 45.00 
November ... 28.12 25.30 29.75 25.87 25.25 36.25 63.00 57.00 57.00 54.50 66.40 40.00 45.00 51.00 45.00 45.00 
December .... 28.00 24.50 30.00 25.17 25.00 39.50 68.75 57.00 57.00 59.50 57.00 38.00 45.00 51.00 48.00 45.00 
Average . $0.87 27.40 26.29 28.40 25.52 28.29 55.84 79.77 57.00 53.98 69.55 $5.9§ $0.49 60.89 $8.81 46.05 


Plain Wire, Base, at Pittsburgh, Cents per Pound 


1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 

January ..... 1.65 1.51 1.37 1.55 1.35 1.34 1.98 2.95 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.25 2.45 2.75 2.60 
February ... 1.65 1.55 1.40 1.55 1.40 1.39 2.10 2.95 3.25 3.25 3.50 3.13 2.20 2.63 2.75 2.60 
SS eae 1.65 1.57 1.40 1.56 1.40 1.40 2.25 3.11 3.25 3.19 3.50 3.00 2.25 2.65 2.75 2.60 
Pe 60'6 gepe's 1.65 1.60 1.40 1.60 1.40 1.37 2.25 3.23 3.25 3.00 3.50 3.00 2.25 2.68 2.75 2.50 
BE ine paren 1.64 1.60 1.40 1.60 1.36 1.35 2.45 3.45 3.25 3.00 3.50 3.00 2.25 2.75 2.68 2.50 
See wseewnes 1.60 1.55 1.40 1.60 1.30 1.35 2.45 3.70 3.25 3.00 3.50 2.75 2.25 2.75 2.65 2.49 
Se f65ieiehe > 1.55 1.50 1,42 1.58 1.32 1.39 2.45 3.95 3.25 3.00 3.50 2.56 2.25 2.75 2.63 2.50 
BER Gives. 1.50 1.50 1.46 1.48 1.36 1.43 2.53 3.95 3.25 3.00 3.69 2.50 2.29 2.75 2.56 2.50 
September ... 1.50 1.46 1.50 1.47 1.40 1.54 2.55 3.95 3.25 3.00 3.75 2.58 2.39 2.75 2.53 2.50 
October ...... 1.50 1.44 1.50 1.41 1.40 1.65 2.60% 3.25 3.25 3.17 3.75 2.60 2.45 2.75 2.50 2.50 
November .... 1.50 1.37 1.50 1.39 1.39 1.72 2.80 3.25 3.25 3.29 3.65 2.56 2.45 2.75 2.50 2.50 
December .... 1.50 1.34 1.53 1.35 1.31 1.89 2.95 3.25 3.25 3.21 3.25 2.44 2.45 2.75 2.60 2.50 
Average ... 1.57 1.50 1.44 1.51 1.37 1.48 2.47 3.48 $.25 $.11 3.58 2.78 2.31 2.70 2.64 2.52 


Wire Nails at Pittsburgh, Dollars per Keg of 100 Lb. 


1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
SOMO 008i oii $1.85 4 $2. * $1.95 + a. $1.71 $1. iH $1. is + 54 $1.54 $2. 13 +“. 00 * 50 +. 50 $4.50 $3.25 $2.50 +3 70 ey 00 $2.85 
1.85 2.0 5 1.75 1.60 1.57 2.25 3.00 3.50 50 4.50 3.21 0 2.78 2.85 


POREUOET coc ccces 1.95 1.7 2.4 3.00 
March ..... 1.85 : 00 s08 1.95 ty 1.79 vas a6 1.60 1.60 2. 40 3.20 3.50 344 4.00 3.02 2.40 2.83 3.00 2.85 
Oe eee 1.85 2.00 2.05 1.87 1.85 1.80 1.60 1.80 1.60 1.56 2.40 3.28 3.50 3.25 4.00 3.13 2.40 2.93 3.00 2.80 
Is wath: dé 00% © 1.85 2.00 2.05 1.65 1.82 1.80 1.60 1.80 1.56 1.55 2.50 3.50 3.50 3.25 4.00 3.05 2.40 3.00 2.93 2.75 
Es alae Sew 0.69 e 1.85 2.00 1.97 1.70 1.80 1.75 1.60 1.80 1.50 1.55 2.50 3.75 3.50 3.25 4.00 3.00 2.40 3.00 2.90 2.68 
ee ay eee 1.84 2.00 1.95 1.72 1.75 1.70 1.62 1.70 1.52 1.60 2.50 4.00 3.50 3.25 4.00 2.81 2.40 3.00 2.88 2.65 
SED. tines «xh 00 1.82 2.00 1.95 1.80 1.70 1.69 1.66 1.65 1.56 1.61 2.58 4.00 3.50 3.25 4.25 2.75 2.48 3.00 2.81 2.65 
September ..... . 1.86 2.05 1.95 1.80 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.60 1.69 2.60 4.00 3.50 3.25 4.25 2.86 2.63 3.00 2.78 2.65 
CS ae 1.85 2.05 1.95 1.80 1.70 1.64 1.70 1.63 1.60 1.80 2.63 ... 3.50 3.31 4.25 2.90 2.70 3.00 2.75 2.63 
November ....... 1.88 2.05 1.95 1.80 1.70 1.55 1.70 1.59 1.50 1.87 2.85 3.50 3.50 3.50 4.05 2.84 2.70 3.00 2.75 2.65 
December ....... 2.00 2.05 1.95 1.85 1.70 1.53 1.72 1.55 1.51 2.04 3.00 3.50 3.50 4.12 3.25 2.69 2.70 3.00 2.85 2.65 
Average ....... 1.86 2.02 1.99 1.82 1.77 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.56 1.67 2.58 8.52 $8.50 $3.41 4.09 2.96 2.51 2.95 2.89 2.72 


Steel Rails at Mill, Dollars per Gross Ton 
Bessemer rails to end of 1913; open-hearth rails from beginning of 1914 


The extra $2 per gross ton, which has for many years been charged for open-hearth rails, was annulled with 
the rail price announced Oct. 22, 1921 


1910 1912 1912 1918 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


January ..... $28.00 $28.00 $28. 00 $28.00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $40.00 $57.00 $57.00 $47.00 $47.00 $40.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 
February .... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 40.00 57.00 57.00 47.00 47.00 40.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 
ee ere 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 40.00 57.00 54.50 49.50 47.00 40.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 
BEET scence ce 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 40.00 57.00 47.00 57.00 47.00 40.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 
a skeen ene 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 35.00 40.00 57.00 47.00 57.00 47.00 40.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 
SUMO cvcscwes 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 35.00 40.00 57.00 47.00 57.00 47.00 40.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 
PT po tiver es 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 35.00 40.00 57.00 47.00 57.00 47.00 40.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 
August ...... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 35.00 40.00 57.00 47.00 57.00 47.00 40.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 
September ... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 35.00 40.00 57.00 47.00 57.00 47.00 40.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 
POURNOT nso 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 35.00 .... 57.00 47.00 57.00 45.25 43.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 
November ... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 38.00 57.00 47:00 57.00 40.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 
December .... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 40.00 .... 57.00 47.00 53.00 40.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 

Average ... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 $0.00 $0.00 $4.00 40.00 57.00 49.29 54.88 45.69 40.75 $8.00 438.00 43.00 
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Soft Steel Bars at Pittsburgh, Cents per Pound 
1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


January ........ 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.40 1.50 1.40 1:15 1.70 1.20 1.10 2.03 3.15 2.90 2.70 2.75 2.35 1.50 2.04 2.40 2.10 
February Reesieu 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.35 1.50 1.40 1.12 1.70 1.20 1.10 2.31 3.25 2.90 2.70 3.00 2.15 1.39 2.20 2.40 2.10 
Es ucla an 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.20 1.45 1.40 1.10 1.85 1.20 1.15 2.65 3.63 2.90 2.61 3.63 2.00 1.39 2.39 2.40 2.10 
EE RS Fn of vn 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.15 1.45 1.40 1.16 1.84 1.15 1.20 2.88 3.75 2.90 2.35 3.75 2.05 1.50 2.50 2.29 2.05 
ere +--+ 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.19 1.45 1.37 1.20 1.70 1.14 1.20 3.00 4.00 2.90 2.35 3.63 2.10 1.58 2.40 2.24 2.00 
SE o Cvoe tcc eek 1.50 1.60 1.45 1.20 1.45 1.25 1.20 1.60 1.11 1.21 2.75 4.25 2.90 2.35 3.50 2.05 1.70 2.40 2.20 2.00 
ee an oe 1.50 1.60 1.40 1.27 1.45 1.28 1.25 1.50 1.12 1.25 2.63 4.50 2.90 2.35 3.50 1.84 1.70 2.40 2.15 2.00 
August ......... 1.50 1.60 1.40 1.32 1.40 1.20 1.30 1.40 1.19 1.30 2.56 4.30 2.90 2.85 3.25 1.74 1.88 2.40 2.13 1.95 
September ....... 1.50 1.60 1.40 1.39 1.40 1.19 1.37 1.40 1.20 1.34 2.60 4.00 2.90 2.35 3.25 1.63 2.00 2.40 2.04 1.92 
COE sos os wn 1.50 1.60 1.40 1.51 1.40 1.12 1.45 1.39 1.15 1.44 2.75 2.90 2.90 2.39 3.13 1.55 2.00 2.40 2.00 2.00 
November ....... 1.54 1.60 1.40 1.50 1.40 1.08 1.55 1.29 1.10 1.62 2.83 2.90 2.90 2.69 2.87 1.50 2.00 2.40 2.03 2.00 
December ....... 1.60 1.60 1.40 1.50 1.40 1.12 1.66 1.21 1.07 1.84 3.00 2.90 2.80 2.75 2.35 1.50 2.00 2.40 2.10 2.00 
Average ...... 1.51 1.60 1.49 1.83 1.44 1.26 1.29 1.55 1.15 1.81 2.67 3.63 2.89 2.50 $.22 1.87 1.72 2.86 2.20 2.02 
Tank Plates at Pittsburgh, Cents per Pound 

1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
January ........ 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.55 1.40 1.15 1.75 1.20 1.10 2.25 4.45 3.25 3.00 2.72 2.65 1.48 2.06 2.50 2.00 
February ....... 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.52 1.55 1.40 1.11 1.71 1.20 1.10 2.56 4.88 3.25 3.00 3.50 2.33 1.39 2.23 2.45 2.00 
| / ae 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.30 1.55 1.40 1.12 1.70 1.18 1.10 3.10 5.25 3.25 2.91 3.63 2.04 1.39 2.39 2.39 2.00 
BE ge Sxmaes acd 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.27 1.55 1.40 1.21 1.68 1.15 1.15 3.56 5.88 3.25 2.65 3.75 2.10 1.48 2.50 2.28 2.00 
ay . -eeeees 160 1.70 1.70 1.29 1.51 1.39 1.25 1.60 1.12 1.15 3.75 6.60 3.25 2.65 3.75 2.20 1.56 2.50 2.20 2.00 
MN oe. oa <0 a 1.60 1.70 1.62 1.25 1.48 1.35 1.25 1.45 1.10 1.16 3.63 8.00 3.25 2.65 3.55 1.95 1.63 2.50 2.18 1.92 
| Eee 1.60 1.70 1.60 1.38 1.41 1.35 1.30 1.45 1.10 1.22 3.44 9.00 3.25 2.65 3.38 1.85 1.70 2.50 2.09 1.90 
NE oot sont 1.60 1.70 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.34 1.35 1.44 1.18 1.26 3.70 8.80 3.25 2.65 3.25 1.78 1.88 2.50 1.95 1.85 
September ....... 1.60 1.70 1.60 1.46 1.40 1.29 1.47 1.40 1.20 1.34 4.00 8.00 3.25 2.53 3.25 1.64 2.13 2.50 1.82 1.80 
October ......... 1.60 1.70 1.60 1.50 1.40 1.17 1.53 1.36 1.14 1.44 4.00 3.25 3.25 2.61 3.09 1.60 2.11 2.50 1.80 1.80 
November ....... 1.62 1.70 1.60 1.54 1.40 1.13 1.59 1.26 1.08 1.65 4.15 3.25 3.25 2.65 2.81 1.54 1.99 2.50 1.83 1.86 
December ....... 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.55 1.40 1.15 1.60 1.20 1.05 2.04 4.25 3.25 3.13 2.65 2.65 1.50 1.95 2.50 1.92 1.90 
Average ...... 1.61 1.70 1.64 1.42 1.47 1.81 1.83 1.50 1.15 1.31 3.53 5.88 3.24 2.72 3.28 1.93 1.72 2.43 2.12 1.91 
Structural Shapes at Pittsburgh, Cents per Pound 
1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
January 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.55 1.40 1.15 1.75 1.20 1.10 1.90 3.25 3.00 2.80 2.47 2.45 1.50 2.06 2.50 2.10 
February ....... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.52 1.51 1.40 1.11 1.71 1.20 1.10 2.06 3.25 3.00 2.80 2.70 2.26 1.39 2.20 2.50 2.10 
March ........ 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.30 1.50 1.40 1.15 1.70 1.19 1.10 2.40 3.54 3.00 2.71 3.13 2.08 1.39 2.39 2.39 2.10 
ree 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.27 1.50 1.40 1.21 1.68 1.15 1.20 2.55 3.88 3.00 2.45 3.25 2.10 1.50 2.50 2.29 2.05 
Ts hl 2 Ae ke 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.27 1.50 1.39 1.25 1.50 1.14 1.20 2:60 4.00 3.00 2.45 3.10 2.20 1.56 2.50 2.24 2.00 
June . 1.70 1.70 1.62 1.25 1.48 1.35 1.25 1.45 1.11 1.20 2.53 4.31 3.00 2.45 3.10 2.10 1.63 2.50 2.20 2.00 
NE ioe as ae 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.33 1.41 1.85 1.30 1.45 1.12 1.25 2.50 4.50 3.00 2.45 3.10 1.93 1.70 2.50 2.09 2.00 
Bees ... cs. ces 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.35 1.45 1.19 1.30 2.52 4.30 3.00 2.45 3.10 1.82 1.88 2.50 2.00 1.95 
September ....... 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.46 1.40 1.34 1.42 1.41 1.20 1.35 2.64 4.00 3.00 2.45 3.10 1.64 2.00 2.50 2.00 1.90 
OOORer . 5.66.55. 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.50 1.40 1.21 1.48 1.37 1.15 1.44 2.75 3.00 3.00 2.45 3.05 1.60 2.00 2.50 1.93 1.90 
November ....... 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.54 1.40 1.13 1.57 1.29 1.10 1.60 2.86 3.00 3.00 2.45 2.89 1.54 2.00 2.50 2.00 1.90 
December ....... 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.55 1.40 1.15 1.60 1.25 1.07 1.78 3.25 3.00 2.90 2.45 2.45 1.50 2.00 2.50 2.10 1.90 
Average ...... 1.70 1.70 1.64 1.42 1.45 1.82 1.82 1.50 1.15 1.31 2.55 3.67 2.99 2.53 2.95 1.95 1.71 2.43 2.19 1.99 
No. 28 Black Sheets, at Pittsburgh, Cents per Pound 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
January .... 2.60 2.52 2.50 2.40 2.20 1.90 2.31 1.87 1.80 2.60 4.50 5.00 4.70 4.48 4.35 3.00 3.35 3.83 3.60 
February ... 2.60 2.50 2.50 2.40 2.20 1.87 2.35 1.95 1.80 2.60 4.69 5.00 4.70 5.00 4.21 3.00 3.46 3.85 3.50 
March ...... 2.60 2.50 2.25 2.40 2.20 1.80 2.35 1.95 1.80 2.71 4.94 5.00 4.61 5.50 3.88 3.00 3.71 3.78 3.44 
ns Sients 2.60 2.50 2.20 2.40 2.20 1.86 2.35 1.91 1.80 2.85 5.75 5.00 4.35 5.50 3.88 3.11 4.00 3.71 3.35 
Sees 2.60 2.50 2.20 240 2.20 1.90 2.30 1.85 1.79 2.89 7.00 5.00 4.35 5.50 4.00 3.15 3.88 3.60 3.20 
aa Bes 2 2.60 2.50 2.20 2.40 2.00 1.90 2.27 1.81 1.75 2.90 7.88 5.00 4.35 5.50 3.80 3.15 3.85 3.53 3.15 
ere. 2.60 2.50 2.20 2.24 2.00 1.95 2.25 1.80 1.75 2.90 8.50 5.00 4.35 6.75 3.31 3.15 3.81 3.46 3.13 
August ..... 2.60 2.50 2.20 2.21 1.99 2.02 2.21 1.86 1.85 2.90 8650 5.00 4.35 7.50 2.90 3.23 3.75 3.45 3.15 
September .. 2.60 2.50 2.26 2.15 1.91 2.07 2.14 1.95 1.90 2.93 8.50 5.00 4.35 7.38 2.81 3.35 3.75 3.50 3.14 
October ..... 2.60 2.50 2.30 2.20 1.85 2.21 2.04 1.94 2.03 3.23 ... 5.05 4.35 6.69 3.00 3.47 3.75 3.50 3.11 
November ... 2.60 2.50 2.30 2.20 1.85 2.25 1.97 1.87 2.25 65 5.00 5.00 4.35 5.77 2.86 3.35-3.75 3.60 3.25 
December ... 2.60 2.50 2.40 2.19 1.84 2.25 1.89 1.82 2.50 4.31 5.00 4.85 4.35 4.35 3.00 3.35 3.75 8.54 3.33 
Average .. 2.60 2.50 2.29 2.30 2.04 2.00 2.20 1.88 1.92 3.04 6.39 4.99 §43 5.838 $.50 8.19 $.73 3.60 3.28 


Automobile Body Sheets, Base No. 22 Gage, f.o.b. Pitts- Blue Annealed Sheets, Base Nos. 9 and 10 Gage, Cents 


burgh, Cents per Pound per Pound, at Pittsburgh 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
January ..... 6.45 5.20 4.35 4.70 5.35 4.7% January ..... 3.65 3.55 2.25 2.52 3.00 2.70 
February .... 5.60 5.20 4.35 4.78 5.35 4.68 February .... 4.25 3.29 2.25 2.64 3.00 2.70 
SE” Scans ae 5.80 5.20 4.35 5.00 5.35 4.46 BEE 0 coe wdc 4.50 3.04 2.25 2.95 2.93 2.69 
PE cineca 6.15 5.20 4.40 5.00 5.25 Cee) ee «5 oo ee be 4.50 3.05 2.36 3.25 2.86 2.53 
a -eév@ee sae 6.25 5.20 4.45 5.35 5.10 4.40 ee 4.50 3.10 2.40 3.20 2.80 2.40 
one ie « 0G 6.20 4.95 4.50 5.35 5.10 4.22 ts bbs ee 4.50 2.88 2.40 3.00 2.76 2.31 
RS Eee 6.80 4.70 4.60 5.35 5.06 GRE BMG Sock ion eds 5.38 2.55 2.40 3.00 2.68 2.30 
CT ES 6.95 4.65 4.75 5.35 4.75 rt’ ay Sd See 6.00 2.31 2.44 3.00 2.63 2.30 
September 7.00 4.45 4.85 5.35 4.72 4.25 September ... 5.56 2.23 2.50 3.00 2.69 2.25 
October ...... 7.00 4.55 4.85 5.35 4.60 4.29 October ...... 4.98 2.25 2.60 3.00 2.70 2.26 
November ... 6.60 4.35 4.85 5.35 4.60 4.40 November ... 4.54 2.25 2.55 3.00 2.70 2.40 
December .... 5.25 4.35 4.70 5.35 4.75 4.50 December .... 3.55 2.25 2.50 3.00 2.70 2.50 
Average ... 6.25 5.83 4.58 §.19 5.00 5.39 Average ... 4.66 2.73 2.41 2.96 2.79 2.45 


Hot-Rolled and Cold-Rolled Strip Steel 


Quoted in cents per pound, at Pittsburgh 
——————COLD-ROLLED STRIP STEEL—————. -—————-HOT-ROLLED STRIP STEEL—————, 


1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 pr 1924 1925 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 

January ..... 6.50 6.25 6.00 6.25 3.50 4.50 5.00 4.00 4.50 3.30 3.45 3.30 2.00 2.75 3.00 2.25 
February .... 6.50 6.25 7.00 6.06 3.50 4.69 4.75 4.00 4.50 3.30 4.63 3.11 1.84 2.86 3.00 2.35 
MEOPOR. .ckeees 6.50 6.10 7.00 5.83 3.50 5.00 4.75 4.00 450 3.30 5.00 2.93 1.81 3.18 2.93 2.40 
DD. vesscass 6.50 5.65 7.75 5.54 3.61 5.25 4.75 4.00 4.50 3.30 5.25 2.76 1.98 3.30 2.75 2.40 
eee 6.50 5.65 8.50 4.98 3.71 5.25 4.50 3.94 4.25 3.30 5.50 2.53 2.20 3.30 2.75 2.20 
PO or egerics 6.50 5.65 8.50 4.88 4.00 5.19 4.50 3.53 3.50 3.05 5.50 2.50 2.40 3.23 2.50 2.20 
as <dlane 6.50 5.65 8.50 4.25 4.00 5.00 4.30 3.63 3.50 3.05 5.50 2.46 2.50 3.00 2.50 2.20 
BME 2c cccs 6.50 5.65 8.50 3.96 4.10 5.00 4.13 3.75 3.50 3.31 5.50 2.23 2.60 3.00 2.35 2.20 
September .... 6.50 5.65 8.50 3.78 4.25 5.00 4.00 3.75 3.50 3.30 5.50 2.00 2.75 3.00 2.25 2.20 
October ...... 6.50 5.65 8.25 3.75 4.50 5.00 4.00 3.75 3.50 3.30 5.25 2.00 2.90 3.00 2.25 2.23 
November .... 6.50 5.65 8.00 3.75 4.50 4.98 4.00 3.90 3.50 3.30 4.70 2.00 2.83 3.00 2.25 2.30 
December .... 6.35 5.93 6.63 3.75 4.50 4.91 4.00 3.90 3.50 3.30 3.65 2.00 2.75 2.88 2.25 2.30 
Average ... 6.49 §.81 7.76 4.73 3.97 4.98 4.39 $.85 $3.90 3.26 4.95 2.49 2.38 3.04 2.57 2.27 
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Wrought Iron and Steel Pipe Prices 


Computed from discounts as per list, with “trimmings,” for carload lots; price for base size pipe, % to 3-in. 
Steel Pipe, per Net Ton 





1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
January ..... $39.90 $36.10 $32.30 $36.10 $35.20 $34.20 $41.39 $64.84 $88.92 $83.36 $80.64 $77.30 $51.87 $61.13 $70.30 $70.30 
February .... 39.90 36.10 32.30 36.10 36.09 35.42 43.63 66.95 88.92 83.36 83.36 76.88 51.87 66.50 70.30 70.30 
March .. .. 89.90 36.10 32.30 36.10 36.12 36.10 47.51 72.07 88.92 81.06 83.36 76.88 561.87 66.50 70.30 70.30 
April ........ 89.90 36.10 32.830 36.60 35.54 36.10 51.25 81.51 88.92 76.88 83.36 71.63 51.87 68.02 70.30 70.30 
eee . 89.90 36.10 32.30 87.20 35.20 38.00 63.72 92.62 88.92 76.88 83.36 67.62 51.87 70.30 70.30 70.30 
PR os hark oe $9.90 36.10 34.20 38.00 35.20 38.00 63.72 95.21 88.92 76.88 83.36 67.62 51.87 70.30 70.30 70.30 
July ......... 89.90 36.10 34.69 38.00 35.20 38.00 53.72 105.59 88.92 76.88 83.36 64.63 51.87 70.30 70.30 70.30 
EE 6 64 39.90 36.10 36.10 36.53 35.20 38.00 53.72 105.59 88.92 76.88 83.36 63.91 54.74 70.30 70.30 70.30 
September ... 39.90 36.10 37.43 36.10 35.20 38.00 65.21 105.59 88.92 76.88 83.36 60.21 57.43 70.30 70.30 70.30 
October ...... 36.10 34.26 38.00 35.95 35.20 38.00 55.58 105.59 88.92 76.88 83.36 56.50 58.74 70.30 70.830 70.30 
November .... 36.10 34.20 38.00 35.20 34.23 39.90 56.57 91.70 88.92 76.88 83.36 56.50 61.13 70.30 70.30 70.30 
December .... 36.10 32.30 38.00 35.20 34.20 39.90 61.01 88.92 88.92 76.88 83.36 53.96 61.13 70.30 70.30 70.30 
Average ... $8.95 $35.47 $4.92 $86.42 $5.22 387.47 652.25 81.73 88.92 78.31 83.18 66.15 54.69 68.71 70.30 70.30 
Wrought Iron Pipe, per Net Ton 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
January ....$49.40 $43.70 $43. oe $49.40 $51.30 $51.30 $58.64 $83.36 $122.27 $116.71 $115.60 $135.06 $100.96 $122.56 $131.10 $131.10 
February ... 49.40 43.70 43.70 49.40 51.30 61.30 62.16 85.48 122.27 116.71 119.49 136.16 100.96 127.82 131.10 131.10 
aa 49.40 43.70 43.70 49.40 51.30 51.30 66.03 90.65 122.27 114.41 119.49 136.16 100.96 127.82 131.10 131.10 
EY ad ssw 49.40 43.70 43.70 50.00 51.36 51.30 69.78 101.89 122.27 110.22 119.49 125.66 100.96 129.02 131.10 131.10 
a 49.40 43.70 43.70 50.48 51.30 53.20 72.25 113.00 122.27 110.22 119.49 117.63 100.96 131.10 131.10 131.10 
Pe -wietcee 49.40 43.70 43.70 51.30 51.30 53.20 72.25 114.85 122.27 110.22 119.49 117.63 100.96 131.10 131.10 131.10 
re 49.40 43.70 45.60 51.30 51.30 53.20 72.25 122.27 122.27 110.22 119.49 111.65 100.96 181.10 131.10 131.10 
Pe .. eee 49.40 43.70 45.60 51.30 51.30 53.20 72.25 122.27 122.27 110.22 119.49 110.22 105.74 181.10 1381.10 131.10 
September .. 49.40 43.70 46.93 51.30 51.30 53.20 73.73 122.27 122.27 110.22 119.49 105.59 116.33 1381.10 131.10 131.10 
October .... 43.70 43.70 47.50 51.30 51.30 58.20 74.10 122.27 122.27 110.22 119.49 100.96 120.41 1381.10 131.10 131.10 
November .. 43.70 41.70 47.50 51.30 51.30 55.10 75.07 122.27 122.27 110.22 119.49 100.96 120.41 181.10 131.10 131.10 
December .. 43.70 43.70 47.50 51.30 51.30 55.10 79.50 122.27 122.27 110.22 119.49 100.96 120.41 131.10 131.10 131.10 
Average .. 47.98 48.70 45.24 50.65 51.80 52.88 70.67 110.24 122.27 111.65 119.16 116.55 107.50 129.67 131.10 131.10 
Cast Iron Pipe Prices, 1910 to 1925 
At New York, 6-Inch, per Net Ton 

1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
January . .$25.50 $22.00 $22.00 $25.00 $22.00 $20.00 $29.00 $41.50 $55.35 $65.70 $66.30 $63.30 $47.30 $54.90 $61.60 $54.60 
February .. 25.50 21.50 22.00 24-7 75 22.00 20.00 29.33 41.50 55.35 62.70 70.30 63.30 47.30 56.50 61.60 54.60 
SGD ssacuen 25.50 21.00 22.00 23.87 22. 00 20.00 29.75 43.10 55.35 62.70 71.30 63.30 47.68 57.75 61.60 53.00 
tt ieseekss 25.50 21.00 21.25 23.50 22.00 21.60 30.50 50.88 55.35 57.70 73.90 63.30 48.80 58.50 61.60 52.60 
eT 25.50 21.00 21.00 23.00 20.88 22.00 30.50 55.50 56.60 54.45 76.30 62.05 49.60 58.50 61.60 60.85 
are 25.25 21.00 21.00 23.00 20.50 22.25 30.50 60.75 61.44 52.03 76.30 54.30 50.80 61.35 61.60 50.60 
nt séveee ses 24.00 21.00 22.10 23.00 20.50 22.50 30.50 65.50 61.75 50.46 76.30 52.30 53.50 62.30 60.60 50.60 
ae 23.50 21.00 22.00 23.00 20.50 23.25 30.50 65.50 61.75 52.33 76.53 46.05 54.10 62.62 59.60 50.60 
September . 23.50 21.00 23.12 23.00 20.40 24.37 30.83 65.50 61.75 54.30 77.22 46.30 54.50 63.60 56.60 50.60 
SO eae 23.00 21.00 24.50 23.00 20.00 25.25 31.50 61.00 67.70 55.30 77.22 47.30 54.50 63.60 56.35 50.60 
November .... 22.12 21.40 24.12 23.00 20.00 26.50 35.50 56.50 67.70 58.30 77.22 47.30 54.50 63.60° 55.60 50.60 
December 22.00 22.00 24.62 22.33 20.00 27.60 41.00 56.50 67.70 61.30 68.87 47.30 54.75 63.60% 55.20 50.60 
Average 24.24 21.24 22.48 28.87 20.90 22.95 $31.62 55.81 60.65 67.27 73.98 54.68 51.44 €0.57 659.46 651.65 

*Concession of $2 to $3 per ton from this price to consumers willing to accept winter delivery. 


Cast Iron Pipe, Delivered Chicago, 6 In. and Larger, per Net Ton 


1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 (1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
January pda hee $24.00 $24.67 $29.00 $25.00 $23.50 $29.00 $41.50 $54.30 $64.30 $67.55 $64.10 $42.50 $51.80 $56.20 $48.70 


RO nes ween 24.25 25.00 29.00 25.00 23.50 29.50 41.75 54.30 61.80 71.30 64.10 41.60 53.20 56.20 49.95 
ND Rison ile om bie cee 24.50 25.00 27.83 24.20 23.50 29.50 43.00 54.30 60.55 72.80 64.10 42.10 54.20 656.20 47.60 
PEEL vsven gauss vx vse 24.50 25.00 28.10 24.00 23.50 30.50 53.00 54.30 56.80 74.80 64.10 42.85 57.20 66.20 46.70 
i + abnths o¢béecss a 24.50 25.00 26.50 24.00 23.50 30.50 55.50 55.81 54.30 76.80 60.10 44.60 60.20 55.20 47.07 
PEE: bbbae pant baeens 24.50 25.00 26.50 24.00 23.70 30.50 60.75 60.83 51.80 76.80 52.85 46.10 60.20 54.70 47.70 
a ere te 24.50 25.60 26.20 24.00 24.00 30.50 65.50 62.05 52.60 76.80 48.85 45.57 60.20 654.80 48.20 
DE “chtnspoeesk os 24.50 27.18 26.00 24.00 24.00 30.50 65.50 61.80 55.30 78.18 43.20 46.40 60.20 53.45 49.20 
PE 6e.vesaess 24.50 28.00 26.00 24.00 24.70 31.00 65. 50 61.80 55.80 82.10 42.60 47.45 59.95 51.80 49.20 
October ............ 24.50 28.00 26.00 24.00 25.75 31.50 53.50 66.80 59.00 83.10 42.60 51.20 57.40 49.70 49.20 
Pe 66-08 sens 24.50 28.75 25.63 24.00 27.00 36.25 54.25 66.80 59.80 83.10 42.90 51.20 55.45 48.20 60.20 
December ..... --+- 24.50 29.00 25.00 23.50 27.77 41.00 55.21 66.80 64.40 68.60 43.10 51.20 55.20 47.60 50.20 

BOCTGSS «oa cccevess 24.44 26.35 26.81 24.15 24.54 $1.69 54.58 59.99 58.04 76.00 52.72 $6.06 57.10 58.85 48.66 


Southern Ohio No. 2 Foundry Iron, per Gross Ton, at Cincinnati 


1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
January ..... $40.93 $33.78 $22.15 $29.78 $25.18 $24.27 
February .... 44.18 32.03 22.03 30.28 26.03 24.27 
ED, bias «6 45.18 29.93 21.38 32.68 25.78 23.87 
i aan ne oe @ 46.20 28.28 22.78 33.14 25.39 23.15 
eh SRE aE 46.80 27.03 25.28 32.23 24.39 21.77 
PE : Sdochans 46.80 25.73 25.53 30.53 22.53 21.27 
ME cienwtkwee 46.80 23.93 26.40 28.71 21.58 21.27 
August ...c0.:5 47.73 22.53 30.18 28.08 21.78 21.77 
September .... 48.92 23.13 34.28 27.03 22.15 21.77 
October ...... 48.28 23.53 34.53 26.93 22.28 21.90 
November .... 46.28 22.73 31.83 24.78 22.90 23.27 
December .... 38.13 22.27 29.28 24.78 23.88 23.27 


Average ... 45.52 26.49 27.14 28.75 23.66 22.65 
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Six Years of Finished Iron and Steel, Chicago and Pittsburgh 


Sheets, Bars and Beams at Chicago—Rivets, Cotton Ties and 
Cold-Finished Bars at Pittsburgh 


Black Sheets, No. 28 Gage, at Chicago, Cents per Pound Common Bar Iron at Chicago, Cents per Pound 





1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
January ..... 4.75 4.73 3.38 3.69 4.17 3.75 January ..... 3.24 2.68 1.60 2.35 2.40 2.00 
February .... 5.27 4.57 3.38 3.69 4.19 3.75 February..... 3.63 2.65 1.58 2.46 2.40 2.03 
EE, ans xaos 5.77 4.40 3.38 3.90 4.14 ae OS 3.68 2.60 1.58 2.53 2.40 2.10 
MN 95a 5.77 4.21 3.46 4.25 4.03 7 oe 3.75 2.38 1.63 2.60 2.35 2.10 
Re 5.77 4.38 3.53 4.19 3.99 ee 3.75 2.35 1.67 2.60 2.28 2.08 
“Pe 5.77 4.15 3.53 4.19 3.99 Bee SU” fon e5 2 3.88 2.23 1.74 2.55 2.23 2.01 
SN es ixcancs ae 3.76 3.49 4.19 3.84 BR EN wane sce s 3.88 1.96 1.85 2.50 2.20 1.96 
August ...... 1.97 3.33 3.57 4.19 3.84 $3.35 August ...... 3.88 1.75 2.11 2.40 2.18 1.90 
September ... 7.76 3.19 3.69 4.12 3.93 3.35 September .... 3.88 1.75 2.25 2.39 2.14 1.90 
October ...... 7.07 3.34 3.69 4.09 3.65 3.31 October ...... 3.88 1.75 2.50 2.38 2.10 1.90 
November .... 6.15 3.38 3.69 4.09 3.68 3.43 November .... 3.75 1.73 2.50 2.40 2.08 1.94 
December .... 4.73 3.38 3.69 4.09 3.75 3.50 December .... 3.39 1.63 2.35 2.40 2.01 2.00 
Average ... 6.10 3.86 3.54 4.06 3.93 3.50 Average ... $8.72 2.12 1.95 2.47 2.238 1.99 
Galvanized Sheets, No, 28 Gage, at Chicago, Cents per Soft Steel Bars at Chicago, Cents per Pound 
a F eget eee eek 
anuary ..... , p t . / 
1920 §861921 1922 1923 1924 1925 Fobruacy oer. 346 2.57 ss 2.21 2.50 2.20 
January ..... 5.60 6.08 4.38 4.69 5.34 4.90 Ds ods wine 3.57 2.40 1.55 2.45 2.50 2.20 
February .. 6.77 5.88 4.38 4.69 5.34 ee 3.70 2.43 1.60 2.84 2.38 2.15 
March ....... 7.27 5.44 4.38 5.02 5.29 aoe 3.45 2.48 1.66 2.74 2.30 2.10 
Spe ease 1.37 6.18 4.46 5.28 5.21 a DE isicceus 3.45 2.37 1.75 2.60 2.25 2.10 
BY ccccceves ° : 4.5 5.34 5.12 RA I cnc wma 3.45 2.21 1.75 2.60 2.19 2.10 
PE aove Baws 7.27 5.13 4.53 5.34 5.14 4.39 August ...... 3.47 1.96 2.05 2.6% 2.13 2.10 
M8. nee 8.52 4.76 4.49 5.34 5.00 4.88 September .... 3.50 1.78 2.10 2.50 2.02 2.10 
acne x 9.27 4.33 4.67 5.34 4.94 4.39 October ...... 3.31 1.75 2.10 2.50 2.00 2.10 
September ... 9.26 4.19 4.69 5.34 5.00 4.40 November .... 3.04 1.67 2.10 2.50 2.05 2.10 
October ...... 8.56 4.34 4.69 5.34 4.75 4.41 December .... 2.73 1.60 2.10 2.50 2.10 2.10 
November . 1.42 4.38 4.69 5.22 4.79 4.68 Average ... 3.34 2.16 1.83 2.51 2.24 2.12 
December .... 6.08 4.38 4.69 5.24 4.90 4.75 
Average ... 17.55 4.91 5.54 5.18 5.07 5.62 
Structural Steel Beams at Chicago, Cents per Pound 
Blue Annealed Sheets, Nos. ; 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
» Nos. 9 and 10 Gage, at Chicago, 5. uary |... 272 283 1.60 218 260 2.23 
Cents per Pound February ..... 3.18 2.67 1.53 2.31 2.60 2.30 
MeO So cae 3.50 2.50 1.55 2.52 2.60 2.30 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 April sahara 3.58 2.53 1.60 3.84 2 60 3.35 
January ..... 4.07 3.93 268 2.84 3.34 2.85 ae tons a 6vs ' ' ; 
February de 3.95 3.72 2.63 2.84 3.34 9.85 June ececesere 3.45 2.48 1.75 2.70 2.39 2.18 
March ....... 3.82 3.43 2.63 3.03 3.29 2.88 July ......00- 3.25 2.28 1.75 2.70 2.27 2.10 
M. awecsce 3.82 3.26 2.71 3.32 3.21 3.75 August ...... 3.14 1.99 2.05 2.70 2.20 2.10 
iin na ae 3.82 3.48 2.78 3.34 3.14 2.55 September.... 3.23 1.79 2.20 2.60 2.06 2.10 
: | or: 3.82 3.26 2.78 3.34 3.14 2.44 October ead 3.20 1.75 3.20 2.68 2.00 2.18 
November .... 3 i 2. 3 : s 
August "211.:: See 388) E%s «E340 E07 BAB December °':: 288 163 220 260 2:20 © 2.10 
September ... 3.93 2.63 2.84 3.34 3.10 2.45 Average ... 3.22 2.23 1.86 2.59 2.33 2.17 
October ...... 3.93 2.63 2.84 3.34 2.85 2.45 
November .... 3.93 2.63 2.84 3.34 2.85 2.58 
December .... 3.93 2.63 2.84 3.34 2.85 2.65 
Average ... $8.89 3.06 2.75 3.23 3.10 2.61 
Cold-Finished Steel Bars, Base per 100 Pounds, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Rail Steel Bars at Chicago Mill, Cents per Pound January ..... 3.60 3.60 1.94 2.53 3.00 2.80 
February .... 3.85 3.60 1.90 2.73 2.95 2.80 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 March ....... 5.00 3.20 1.80 2.85 2.98 2.72 
January ..... ass ‘200  a80 300 «6380 «ses fete -------: ee Bee ae 
February .... 3.25 2.41 1.50 2.10 230 210 J.8¥ ce: : 500 4680002 «Cs 2038.—:—«‘a BS SC(iak CGO 
March ....... S00) ° a8 ROR) BSS 9 BA B08, See eeeee-s: . * . 
DOME 86% 2 sGie.d 3.75 2.25 1.55 2.33 2.30 2.10 July ......... 6.00 2.69 2.10 3.25 2.84 2.60 
ME Gdisk. sot 0s 3.75 2.05 1.60 2.30 2.20 ee ae 6.00 2.40 2.23 3.25 2.80 2.50 
bE aes Te 3.75 1.95 1.63 2.28 2.15 2.02 ee cee “ns eke Ww aa. oe. yt 
CLODEPF .cces- ‘ a. ° ° . ° 
Peat toes ets las cae onan| nae) = S88 November... 3.93 309 850 396 270 3.48 
September P : . 4.00 1.75 2.00 230 2.00 2.00 December .... 3.60 2.00 2.50 3.00 2.78 2.50 
October ...... 3.81 1.68 2.00 2.30 2.00 2.00 Average ... 4.64 2.77 2.15 3.03 2.86 2.61 
November .... 3.15 1.65 2.00 2.30 2.00 2.00 
December .... 2.67 1.75 2.00 2.30 2.00 2.00 
Average ... $8.56 1.99 1.75 2.25 2.15 2.05 
Large Structural Rivets, Base per 100 Pounds, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 
; : 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Cotton Tie Prices for Twenty-One Years January ..... $4.11 $4.13 $2.25 $3.00 $2.90 $2.60 
February .... 4.33 3.90 2.18 3.00 2.75 2.60 
(Per Bundle of 45-Lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh) ~~ eee 4.50 3.78 2.00 3,25 2.75 2.60 
See 58S 4.50 3.55 2.1 3.25 .65 2. 
| $0.85 S00 uk eet $0.70 S00Rs..: . +2 $1.70 er Cte 3G 4°50 3.32 324 3.26 HY Het 
qQ 9 ay 
BOOB. caceces 0.85 ee 0.80 a ore. ae ie 4.50 3.03 2.36 3.25 2.61 2.40 
SOT ik k dec ce 0.95 TOG8s . cbk fee 0.65 WORRr oss 26% 130 4 . 9 
5908 5.0 - ae O56 . 9006...ci 2. 0.85  1922....:::: 110 July ...------ 4.50 2.71 2.46 3.13 2.60 2.40 
1909 0.70 1916 1.35 SOOO e ee. | 1.60 August eserves 4.50 2.50 2.65 3.00 2.55 2.40 
1940. sic. oe 48 oe 0 ES > > oherehetge 10: 2 °°: coe eee eee ae wa rr 
2 O20: SET. bh. ces Be" CRPMOG Cbs viele 40 a... 
1993 S45 decide 0.75 SEG 5 vin Be 2.10 SONB Gis ies 3 138) See"? ae 2 95 310 268 2 60 2 60 
*F.o.b. Atlantic and Gulf rts. December .... 4.44 2.25 3.00 2.90 2.60 2.60 
tF.o.b. Gulf ports; $1.28, Po. Atlantic ports. Average ... 4.49 3.00 2.55 3.02 2.65 2.50 
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Monthly Averages of Ferroalloy Quotations 
Ferromanganese (80 Per Cent) Prices in Dollars per Gross Ton, at Seaboard 


1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


Jan. ....$38.04 $41.00 $68.00 $44.40 $68.00 $150.00 $175.00 $250.00 $255.00 $146.00 $112.50 $58.35 $105.00 $108.70 $112.50 
Feb. .... 37.69 41.00 65.00 39.25 69.75 207.50 231.25 250.00 215.00 172.50 100.00 60.42 107.50 107.50 115.00 
March |. 37.10 41.00 65.00 38.50 100.00 349.60 290.00 250.00 175.00 216.25 96.00 62.50 113.75 107.50 115.00 
April ... 36.75 43.00 61.00 38.00 100.00 406.25 362.50 290.00 150.00 240.00 90.00 64.37 120.00 107.50 115.00 
May .... 36.50 47.50 61.00 38.00 100.00 387.50 420.50 290.00 138.40 250.00 85.00 66.87 128.00 107.50 115.00 
June .... 36.50 49.25 61.00 38.00 100.00 270.00 443.75 290.00 121.00 225.00 80.00 67.50 128.75 107.50 115.00 
July .... 36.50 48.88 59.00 37.20 109.00 175.00 406.25 290.00 111.00 225.00 70.60 67.50 119.50 106.50 115.00 
Aug. .... 36.70 52.40 56.38 108.33 127.25 172.00 400.00 290.00 101.25 198.75 70.00 67.50 117.50 95.75 115.00 
Sept. ... 37.75 59.63 56.00 90.00 117.00 169.75 387.50 285.00 98.75 170.00 65.80 75.63 111.25 90.00 115.00 
mE. Nese 38.50 67.80 50.10 70.40 105.00 162.25 310.00 285.00 105.00 170.00 63.00 100.00 *110.00 90.06 115.00 
Nov. .... 38.40 73.75 50.00 68.00 105.00 160.80 256.00 285.00 112.50 170.00 61.50 100.00 108.75 98.75 115.00 
Dec. .... 39.75 75.00 47.00 72.20 106.00 169.75 243.75 275.00 122.50 135.00 60.00 100.00 *108.25 107.00 115.00 





Average $7.51 658.85 58.29 56.86 105.88 281.70 $27.21 277.50 142.12 193.21 79.53 74.22 115.85 102.85 114.79 
*Price at furnace, where lower than price at seaboard. 


Spiegeleisen (19 to 21 Per Cent), Dollars per Gross Ton at Furnace 


1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1924 

ED Seiwa «oh $2 25.00 $25.00 $30.38 $60.00 $60. 00 $66.00 $51.40 $45.00 $26.00 $34.40 $38.00 $33.00 
February ........ 3§ 25.00 25.00 36.25 68.75 61.2 26 60.75 58.75 40.00 38.00 35.50 38.00 33.00 
BEMEOM .ccees ..» 25.00 25.00 57.00 75.00 71.2 47.00 60.00 35.00 29.40 40.00 38.00 33.00 
"7 eee 25.00 25.00 65.00 75.00 30:78 45.00 67.60 34.00 32.25 45.00 36.80 33.00 
SY wks disvch aeeem 25.00 25.00 65.00 81.00 84.00 37.40 75.00 32.00 35.00 52.50 36.00 33.00 
PE Sb Ks de abies 25.00 25.00 61.00 82.50 89.00 31.25 75.00 32.00 36.00 48.50 35.00 32.80 
July SeTreree .., 25.00 52.50 85.00 89.00 35.00 75.00 27.00 36.00 44.00 34.20 32.00 
August rere 25.00 45.00 85.00 89.00 35.00 80.00 26.00 37.80 46.75 32.50 32.00 
September ....... 25.00 26.60 45.00 82.50 83.75 35.00 82.00 26.00 38.25 43.75 31.40 31.80 
October .. coos SOOO 29.25 42.75 76.25 82.00 35.00 81.88 26.00 “38.00 43.75 30.75 31.25 
November ....... 25.00 29.25 45.40 66.00 80.25 37.00 75.62 26.00 37.50 41.25 30.25 32.00 
December ....... 25.00 29.25 55.00 60.00 74.38 40.00 59.10 26.00 37.50 39.00 32.00 32.00 
Average .....-- 25.00 26.20 50.02 74.75 78.72 42.038 70.11 $1.25 $5.31 $2.87 $4.41 $2.50 


50 Per Cent Ferrosilicon (Per Gross Ton, Delivered 
East of Mississippi) 


1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


January ....$80.00 $75.00 $54.00 $82.50 $75.00 $82.50 
February . 85.00 93.00 55.00 83.75 75.00 82.50 
chy We dias 85.00 92.40 55.00 90.00 75.00 82.50 
Es we ce iecrracas 85.00 86.25 55.00 92.50 75.00 $2.50 
=> 80.00 76.40 55.00 94.50 75.00 $2.50 
June ......... 80.00 69.75 55.00 90.00 75.00 82.50 
Dl xcebh snow 80.00 66.00 55.00 $2.50 71.00 82.50 
pO EES 75.00 60.80 55.00 $2.50 71.25 82.50 
September ... 75.00 60.00 55.00 82.50 72.00 82.50 
OS es 75.00 58.50 67.00 81.00 71.00 $2.50 
November... 75.00 55.80 75.00 80.63 70.00 $2.50 
December .... 75.00 56.00 82.50 76.25 75.00 82.50 

Average ... 79.17 70.88 59.88 84.89 73.35 82.50 


Connellsville Coke Prices for Eighteen Years 
Average Prices of Prompt Connellsville Furnace Coke, per Net Ton at Oven 


1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
a $1.92 $1.59 $2.55 $1.40 $1.82 $3.88 ob 85 $1.50 $2.94 $9.50 $6.00 $5.65 $6.00 $5.06 $2.75 $8. -* $3.94 $3.94 
February 1.86 1.59 2.12 


Phim 1.45 1.78 2.52 1.85 1.50 3.38 9.62 6.00 4.44 6.00 4.50 3.04 7.13 4.08 3.63 
EE, sib-w ie ante Gite 1.72 1.60 2.00 1.55 2.12 2.40 1.90 1.50 3.47 9.60 6.00 4.06 6.00 4.35 3.25 7.25 4.08 3.35 
ee 1.57 1.60 1.77 1.59 2.39 2.15 1.86 1.50 2.41 7.38 6.00 3.65 9.60 3.50 4.48 6.31 3.75 3.04 
SN 82th cbc enue 1.50 1.57 1.66 1.50 2.28 2.13 1.77 1.50 2.30 7.80 6.00 3.69 12.00 3.25 6.00 5.15 3.25 3.00 
a ae 1.55 1.52 1.65 1.42 2.02 2.11 1.75 1.56 2.49 11.25 6.00 4.00 15.00 3.00 6.75 4.75 3.19 2.77 
shes oes 4 ee 1.57 1.58 1.59 1.44 2.21 2.45 1.75 1.64 2.75 12.75 6.00 4.07 17.20 2.81 10.75 4.55 3.00 2.83 
i .. 6 visvkh ae 1.50 1.66 1.57 1.46 2.21 2.50 1.70 1.50 2.80 13.60 6.00 4.31 17.75 2.75 12.80 4.56 3.00 3.06 
September ....... 1.50 2.39 1.60 1.50 2.37 2.29 1.65 1.61 2.94 11.12 6.00 4.56 16.70 3.15 11.13 4.50 3.00 3.49 
Oe 1.53 2.76 1.59 1.50 3.41 2.98 1.60 2.03 4.88 6.00 6.00 4.52 15.12 3.28 9.60 3.85 3.00 6.13 
November ....... 1.72 2.74 1.5 1.52 3.94 1.82 1.52 2.28 6.90 6.00 6.00 5.87 8.26 3.03 7.19 3.81 3.04 5.75 
eee 1.82 2.67 1.44 1.60 4.00 1.75 1.50 2.64 8.38 600 6.00 6.12 6.20 2.75 7.00 4.00 3.68 4.32 

Average ....0.. 1.65 1.95 1.75 1.49 2.55 2.42 1.78 1.73 3.80 9.22 6.00 4.58 11.82 $3.45 7.06 5.83 3.42 3.78 


Average Prices of Prompt Connellsville Foundry Coke, per Net Ton at Oven 


1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
aa $2.45 $2.00 $2.90 $1.90 $1.97 $4.40 $2.50 $2.00 $3.50 $9.75 $7.00 $6.25 $7.00 $6.38 $3.75 $8.70 $4.75 $4.88 
February 2.39 1.95 2.70 2.10 


KWae'snee > 2.09 3.25 2.50 2.00 3.50 11.00 7.00 5.00 7.00 5.63 4.00 8.25 4.88 4.31 
G8 ous os owe 2.26 1.95 2.60 2.05 2.56 3.00 2.45 2.00 3.75 11.60 7.00 4.94 7.00 5.45 4.25 8.38 4.88 4.15 
OS ee eer 2.22 1.86 2.45 2.00 2.69 3.00 2.40 2.00 3.56 9.13 7.00 4.30 10.20 4.75 5.06 7.56 4.75 4.00 
7S ae 2.03 1.85 2.20 1.81 2.58 2.85 2.40 2.00 3.25 8.90 7.00 4.31 13.00 4.50 6.30 6.15 4.69 4.00 
June ............ 2.00 1.80 2.17 1.76 2.40 280 2.32 2.00 3.25 11.72 7.00 4.56 15.75 4.45 7.25 5.56 4.38 3.80 
eer 2.00 2.00 2.15 1.82 2.40 2.70 2.22 2.05 3.25 13.25 7.00 5.00.17.80 4.06 11.00 5.35 4.10 3.75 
August .......... 1.92 1.95 2.15 1.85 2.40 2.90 2.25 2.00 3.30 13.20 7.00 5.25 18.88 3.75 13.90 5.38 4.00 3.88 
September 1.90 2.55 2.12 1.85 2.54 2.90 2.10 2.07 3.31 11.75 7.00 5.80 17.70 4.15 12.50 5.50 4.00 4.25 
SE by ane 6.00 e208 2.10 2.90 2.10 1.81 3.65 2.81 2.00 2.35 3.88 6.00 7.00 6.25 16.38 4.38 11.70 4.80 4.00 6.31 
November ....... 2.20 3.25 2.05 1.85 4.25 2.60 1.92 2.88 7.10 7.00 7.00 7.00 9.50 4.19 8.38 4.81 4.06 6.81 
ne eee 2.25 3.20 1.97 1.90 4.50 2.50 190 2.95 8.63 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 3.81 7.88 4.81 4.55 6.20 

ee 2.14 2.27 2.30 1.89 2.85 2.98 225 2.19 §.19 10.08 7.00 5.47 12.27 4.63 8.00 6.27 4.42 4.61 
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Heavy Melting Steel Composite Price 


(Average of Pittsburgh, Chicago and Philadelphia Quotations, per Gross Ton) 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


January ..... $16.90 $12.50 $11.77 $14.02 $10.29 $10.27 $16.46 $21.73 $29.93 $17.77 $25.13 $15.04 $12.45 $20.22 $19.15 $20.08 
February .... 16.42 13.15 11.46 13.06 11.39 10.39 16.10 21.35 29.92 14.75 26.00 15.21 12.46 21.46 19.21 18.27 
March ....... i610 1848 1171 i310 i110 10:78 1728 23:60 2958 1452 45:50 4817 1846 2479 1786 1692 
BE ach adaes 15.69 12.63 12.44 13.39 10.83 10.61 17.42 26.63 28.47 15.79 24.42 11.63 14.71 24.00 15.20 15.48 
BE scbhnst~i 14.54 ° 12.07 12.85 12.30 10.60 10.79 16.47 27.63 28.79 15.06 23.71 12.20 15.67 20.77 14.71 15.46 
MN weshuscn 14.23 12.06 12.94 11.60 10.57 10.78 15.25 37.21 28.87 16.54 23.47 11.47 15.52 18.94 14.88 16.09 
es 13.67 12.21 12.82 11.42 10.50 11.65 15.19 36.00 29.00 19.13 24.21 11.00 15.92 17.23 16.00 16.46 
August ...... 13.43 12.50 13.19 11.46 10.42 13.00 15.35 31.30 29.00 20.25 25.88 11.57 16.30 16.58 16.58 17.23 
September ... 13.50 11.94 13.73 11.35 10.30 13.79 15.67 31.50 29.00 18.87 26.53 12.15 18.33 16.98 17.20 17.39 
October ...... 18.44 11.27 14.90 11.00 9.71 13.62 16.90 26.60 29.00 18.67 23.73 12.88 19.20 15.15 17.08 17.08 
November .... 13.30 11.02 14.69 10.39 9.13 14.63 20.40 27.83 28.50 20.50 20.00 12.73 18.02 15.13 18.17 17.63 
December .... 12.75 11.52 14.00 9.97 9.50 16.20 24.13 28.87 25.00 22.77 15.92 12.29 17.94 17.87 20.08 17.39 
Average ... 14.50 12.19 18.05 11.92 10.86 12.21 17.22 28.85 28.76 17.89 23.71 12.61 15.83 19.05 17.15 17.12 
Scrap Prices at Pittsburgh, per Gross Ton 
Heavy Melting Steel 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
January .....$17.69 $13.50 $12.75 $14.95 $10.90 $11.63 $17.50 $22.60 $30.00 $19.00 $26.30 $15.50 $14.30 $21.80 $21.38 $21.50 
February ..... 17.25 14.13 12.12 14.19 12.62 11.63 17.06 21.75 30.00 14.75 27.75 16.00 14.00 23.25 20.88 19.50 
March ....... 16.80 14.35 12.62 14.19 12.12 12.00 18.45 23.25 30.00 14.00 27.25 14.00 15.13 25.38 19.38 18.50 
erases 16.50 13.06 13.06 14.19 12.00 11.81 17.81 28.00 28.50 15.20 26.00 12.63 16.38 25.88 16.20 17.00 
wee nares 15.30 12.62 13.25 13.55 12.00 11.75 16.95 28.80 28.50 14.75 25.00 18.30 17.30 22:80 15.63 16.75 
PS. mas akess 15.10 12.95 18.44 12.62 12.00 11.75 15.88 41.00 28.62 17.12 25.00 12.69 17.00 21.13 16.00 17.30 
14.50 13.06 18.31 12.40 12.00 12.31 16.31 39.00 29.00 19.70 26.00 12.00 17.88 18.10 17.50 18.00 
August ...... 14.31 13.20 13.55 12.37° 11.50 13.81 16.05 32.83 29.00 21.00 28.13 12.70 17:75 17:75 17.50 18.88 
September .... 14.35 12.50 14.11 12.25 11.31 14.30 16.19 33.25 29.00 19.20 29.00 13.63 20.13 17.88 18.10 18.70 
October ...... 14.25 12.06 15.85 11.85 10.85 14:38 18.25 28.80 29.00 19.00 27.75 14.13 21.40 15.70 18.50 18.50 
November .... 14.25 12.00 15.12 11.44 10.00 15.88 21.20 29.50 28.87 22.25 23.50 14.30 20.50 16.13 19.63 19.50 
December .... 13.75 12.81 14.75 11.08 10.75 17.45 26.00 30.00 26.87 24.25 17.20 14.25 20.13 18.75 21.40 19.10 
Average .... 15.345 12.98 13.66 12.92 11.50 13.23 18.14 29.90 28.95 18.35 25.74 13.76 17.62 20.88 18.51 18.60 
No. 1 Cast Cupola Scrap Machine Shop Turnings 
1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Jan. ....$80.00 $24.20 $32.00 $25.00 $16.30 $23.30 $21.00 $19.63 Jan. ... .$20.00 $11.20 $15.50 $10.00 $9.60 $16.90 $15.75 $17.50 
Feb. .... 30.00 18.75 34.00 22.75 16.00 24.75 21.38 20.13 Feb. .... 20.00 8.50 17.88 10.00 9.56 18.50 16.13 15.88 
March ":: 30:00 18:00 34:00 21.20 15:94 26:75 20:25 18.60 March .. 20.00 9:00 18.00 940 10:60 20:38 1450 14:20 
April ... 29.00 19.00 33.00 18.00 16.88 27.75 18.50 17.75 April ... 18.50 10.12 16.70 8.13 11.88 20.50 12.45 13.39 
May .... 28.50 17.20 32.00 18.00 18.50 26.30 17.88 17.50 May .... 18.00 11.62 15.38 8.70 13.30 19.20 11.88 12.25 
June |... 28.62 18.50 32.00 16.63 18.75 24.13 17.25 17.10 June .... 18.00 9.68 14.75 7.56 13.32 17.19 13.00 13.05 
July .... 29.00 20.40 40.20 16.00 19.00 21.10 17.80 17.00 July .... 18.80 11.60 13.40 7.00 14.00 12.10 13.50 13.63 
Aug. .... 29.00 23.50 41.25 16.20 19.00 21.38 18.00 17.50 Aug. .... 19.00 13.50 15.25 7.85 14.00 11.44 14.13 15.00 
Sept. |... 29.00 23.50 42.00 16.88 22.13 21.75 18.00 17.40 Sept. .... 19.00 12.25 16.30 9.06 14.75 12.88 14.40 14.75 
Oct. ....: 29.00 23.80 39.75 17.50 24.00 19.50 18.00 17.39 Oct...... 19.00 12.75 15.88 9.56 16.20 11.60 14.25 14.39 
Nov. .... 29.00 27.25 34.25 17.10 23.13 18.63 18.13 18.00 Nov. .... 19.00 14.00 14.63 9.85 16.63 11.63 15.94 15.00 
Dec. :... 27.00 28.75 27.25 16.13 22.38 20.00 19.10 17.70 Dec. .... 17.50 14.25 10.50 8.88 15.63 13.75 17.20 14.30 
Aver... 29.01 21.90 35.15 18.45 19.33 22,95 18.77 17.98 Aver... 18.90 11.54 15.85 8.83 183.28 15.51 14.43 14.44 
Compressed Sheets Cast Iron Borings 
1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Jan. ... .$26.00 $16.50 $23.00 $13.00 $11.80 $20.50 $18.88 $20.00 Jan. .. . .$20.00 $15.00 $18.70 $13.00 $10.90 $18.40 $16.94 $17.50 
Feb. .... 26.00 13.25 23.75 13.00 12.00 21.75 19.63 18.00 Feb. .... 20.00 10.37 20.25 11.06 19.50 16.88 15.88 
March ":: 26.00 1140 23:00 12.00 1818 28:78 17:80 1738 March .. 20-00 9:75 19:50 1148 1194 2118 1838 1410 
April ... 24.40 13.00 22.13 10.50 14.63 24.75 14.60 15.63 April ... 18.50 10.62 18.60 9.38 13.38 21.88 13.00 13.39 
May .... 26.00 12.75 22.00 10.80 15.10 24.30 13.75 15.46 May .... 18.50 10.60 17.38 9.70 14.10 20.20 12.75 12.50 
June :... 27.25 14.30 22.00 10.13 15.13 19,88 14.38 16.30 June .... 18.50 11.19 16.75 8.38 14.63 17.88 14.00 13.05 
July .... 29.00 15.00 21.50 9.38 15.50 16.90 15.70 16.63 July .... 18.90 13.20 18.00 7.63 16.00 15.20 13.80 13.63 
Aug. .... 29.00 17.88 23.90 10.00 16.10 16.13 16.00 17.39 Aug. .... 19.00 15.25 19.63 8.30 15.70 13.88 14.75 15.00 
Sept. .... 29.00 18.00 24.25 10.06 17.88 16.00 16.55 17.40 Sept. .... 19.00 15.38 20.20 9.00 17.00 15.63 14.90 14.75 
Oct. ..... 29.00 18.00 22.75 12.00 19.50 14.30 16.50 17.39 Oct. ..... 19.00 17.90 19.00 10.13 18.60 13.50 15.00 14.39 
Nov. .... 29.00 18.00 19.80 12.00 19.50 14.25 17.75 18.00 Nov. .... 19.00 17.50 17.38 10.40 17.85 12.75 15.13 15.00 
Dec. .... 28.80 19.80 14.75 11.69 19.38 16.50 19.40 18.00 Dec. .... 17.50 17.75 14.00 9.25 17.50 14.88 16.70 14.90 
Aver, .. 27.04 15.66 21.90 11.22 15.80 19.08 16.72 17.27 Aver... 18.99 13.71 18.28 9.88 14.89 17.07 14.95 14.51 


Low-Phosphorus Scrap, at Pittsburgh; Billet and Bloom 
Crops; per Gross Ton 


1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


January ....$30.80 $24.00 $17.60 $25.36 $23.60 $26.50 
February ... 31.75 23.75 17.13 27.50 25.125 24.75 
ce 31.00 21.60 17.38 32.00 24.00 23.30 
p= Ae 30.25 18.63 18.88 32.25 19.40 22.125 
ces ores 30.00 18.10 20.00 28.60 19.50 21.625 
Ge, Whae ens 30.00 16.88 20.00 25.88 20.125 22.00 
Be aaa 85 31.25 15.88 20.13 22.00 20.90 22.00 
August ..... 33.40 16.50 21.20 23.50 21.88 22.25 
September .. 34.25 17.25 24.25 24.38 22.60 23.00 
October ..... 33.00 17.50 25.00 21.90 23.00 23.125 
November .. 30.00 17.30 24.00 20.50 23.25 24.00 
December ... 25.25 17.00 24.00 21.75 25.13 24.00 


Average .. 30.91 18.70 20.80 25.46 22.39 23.22 


No. 1 Railroad Cast Scrap at Cincinnati No. 1 Machinery Cast Scrap at Cincinnati 


(Per Net Ton) (Per Net Ton) 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 

January ..... $28.75 $16.25 $12.00 $17.20 $17.25 $17.38 SOMMOTT «occs $31.75 $17.75 $14.00 $20.39 $20.50 $20.12 
February .... 30.00 15.50 11.63 19.50 17.75 15.88 February .... 33.50 15.50 13.63 21.75 21.50 19.12 
BEE 3 ced aeas 31.00 13.90 12.00 21.75 16.25 15.50 DENG co ctcces 34.75 13.90 14.05 23.65 20.00 18.35 
BE b6 500 eke 31.00 13.50 13.25 22.00 14.00 15.13 SL” an sn wae 35.50 13.50 15.50 24.75 18.00 17.75 
a eee 31.00 13.50 14.00 20.60 13.00 15.00 St da elon’ alee 35.50 13.50 16.25 24.05 16.75 17.75 
we ine sacha 31.00 12.75 14.00 18.00 13.38 15.90 Sanh s ook 35.50 13.10 16.25 22.13 17.13 18.15 
Me dae baxeue 31.00 11.00 14.00 16.70 14.50 36.00. DOE 2 cccsccse S650 12.00 16.25 20.25 18.25 18.25 
DE 6 +0 sen 32.00 11.00 14.40 16.25 14.50 15. cs er 35.50 12.00 17.45 19.05 18.25 19.00 
September ... 31.75 12.00 16.13 16.88 15.30 15.5 September ... 35.30 12.80 19.88 19.38 18.13 19.25 
October ...... 31.50 12.50 18.00 14.50 14.88 15. 00 October ...... 35.00 14.00 21.25 18.00 17.68 19.00 
November .... 23.50 12.50 17.18 13.66 15.63 15.88 November .... 26.75 14.00 20.85 16.85 18.40 20.12 
December .... 19.25 12.00 16.63 15.00 16.38 16.00 December .... 23.80 14.00 20.75 18.00 18.75 20.00 

Average ... 29.31 13.03 14.48 17.67 15.23 15.73 Average ... 33.20 13.84 17.17 20.69 18.69 18.91 
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Serap Prices at Chicago, 1910 to 1925 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap, per Gross Ton 


1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
January ‘or 00 $11.75 $10.75 $12.60 $9.35 $9.19 $15.50 $21.12 $30.00 $17.40 $24.50 $15.13 $11.45 $19.15 $17.69 $19.44 
February .... 15.50 12.06 10.75 12.13 10.50 9.56 14.75 21.50 30.25 15.06 25.00 15.13 ot 3s ET aH a 69 
March ....... 15.00 12.15 10.94 12.08 9.81 9.63 16.50 23.70 29.87 15.63 24.25 12.50 12.38 23.50 16.56 16.45 
nn) dsheuned 14.44 11.75 11.56 12.50 9.80 9.15 16.50 27.00 28.75 16.41 23.75 11.00 13.75 22.50 14.10 14.81 
RT haa do ok 13.56 10.50 12.05 11.25 9.69 9.37 15.94 28.70 28.80 15.62 23.00 11.50 14.95 19.70 13.75 15.00 
Re te - 13.15 10.38 122.12 10.44 9.75 9.44 14.80 36.50 29.00 16.69 22.95 10.81 14.56 17.88 18.63 15.75 
Me maecestecé 12.38 10.69 11 69 10.50 9.75 10.40 14. 50 33.00 29.00 19.40 24.13 10.00 15.25 17.05 14.90 15.60 
August ...... 12.25 11.05 12.25 10.56 9.69 11.56 15.25 29.60 29.00 20.88 25.35 10.60 15.95 16.00 15.50 16.44 
September 12.25 10.70 12.81 10.06 9.19 11.75 16.06 31.25 29.00 19.10 24.81 11.31 18.13 16.31 16.40 16.35 
October ...... 12.25 10.00 13.95 10.00 8.50 11.75 16.81 26.00 29.00 18.25 21.50 12.44 18.40 14.15 16.13 16.00 
November - 13.25 9.75 13.69 9.56 8.06 13.44 20.60 27.60 28.50 20.88 18.45 12.25 17.31 14.00 17.13 16.00 
December 12.10 10.25 12.88 9.00 8.43 15.63 23.00 28.37 22.75 21.80 16.20 11.13 17.25 16.06 18.95 15.75 
Average 13.48 10.92 12.12 10.89 9.88 10.91 16.68 27.86 28.66 18.09 22.82 11.98 15.06 18.05 16.05 16.27 
Old Steel Rerolling Rails, per Gross Ton 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
January . . 00 $13.69 $13.00 $16.15 $11.10 $9.62 $17.06 $27.00 $35.00 $22.10 $34.25 $15.63 $12.10 $20.40 $18.88 $21.75 
February .. 18.00 13.63 12.80 15.50 11.81 9.87 17.06 27.00 35.00 16.44 34.38 15.50 12.00 21.75 20.13 19.26 
March . - 17.80 13.65 12.75 15.00 11.56 10.25 17.65 28.00 34.75 16.88 32.30 13.30 13.31 24.63 19.13 17.86 
April . . 17.69 13.44 12.88 14.63 11.50 10.25 18.00 32.62 33.50 17.55 32.13 12.63 14.50 23.75 16.30 16.00 
May . 17.12 13.49 18.50 13.95 11.31 10.25 17.38 36.50 34.00 17.75 31.75 13.40 15.70 21.70 15.00 16.88 
June - 16.50 12.38 13.50 12.69 11.50 10.25 15.85 46.90 34.00 18.75 32.65 12.94 15.25 19.25 14.81 17.85 
July .. - 15.88 12.25 13.50 12.25 11.50 10.30 15.25 45.19 34.00 25.15 35.00 12.25 16.13 18.00 15.50 17.44 
August ... - 15.31 12.65 14.00 12.12 11.50 12.25 15.80 39.20 34.00 29.50 38.00 12.45 16.90 17.50 16.19 19.00 
September -. 15.25 12.75 15.00 12.25 10.75 13.35 17.06 39.75 34.00 26.80 38.13 13.18 19.38 17.38 17.30 19.25 
October . ae 12.44 16.30 12.15 10.00 13.31 18.81 34.75 34.00 27.19 33.44 14.00 20.30 15.80 17.06 18.88 
November . 15.06 12.30 16.50 12:00 9.50 14.44 24.50 34.80 33.50 31.25 22:90 13.80 18.38 15.06 18.19 19.44 
December . 14.20 12.50 16.50 11.33 9.50 16.63 28.63 35.25 27.50 31.90 16.90 12.63 17.75 17.00 20.36 19.10 
Average ... 16.84 12.98 15.19 13.84 10.96 11.78 18.59 $5.58 $3.60 23.40 $1.90 18.47 15.98 19.85 17.50 18.56 


o. 1 Railroad Wrought, per Net Ton 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


January .....$14.88 $11.75 $11.63 $12.70 $8.70 $8.69 $15.88 $23.50 $31.25 $49.20 $26.00 $13.63 $10.50 $17.75 $15.31 $17.44 
February . 14.69 12.00 11.30 12.19 9.50 8.87 14.94 23.75 31.25 15.13 27.00 13.50 10.44 18.38 15.38 16.13 
March - 14.45 12.30 11.44 12.13 9.06 9.00 16.20 25.90 30.75 15.88 27.10 11.60 11.50 20.88 14.06 14.60 
April - 14.19 11.69 12.31 12.38 9.00 8.65 17.00 30.35 30.20 16.05 27.25 10.00 12.13 20.00 12.75 13.00 
May . 12.87 11.38 12.75 11.25 9.00 8.94 16.50 32.60 29.75 15.69 26.38 10.40 12.90 17.60 12.00 13.44 
June - 12.75 11.25 12.57 10.66 9.00 9.00 15.20 41.00 29.75 16.87 25.25 9.63 12.69 15.50 11.56 14.65 
July . 12.44 11.00 12.06 10.55 9.00 9.15 14.94 37.75 29.75 18.60 24.88 9.25 13.63 14.60 12.80 14.19 
August - 11.94 11.10 12.50 10.62 8.94 10.44 15.80 33.70 29.75 20.75 24.75 10.45 14.75 14.25 13.75 16.00 
September - 11.94 10.94 18.13 10.19 8.37 11.00 16.38 35.50 29.75 19.50 23.88 11.50 17.62 15.63 14.80 15.50 
October - 11.75 10.44 14.25 9.60 7.87 11.19 17.50 28.75 30.36 19.38 20.25 13.00 17.75 13.20 14.25 14.38 
November . 11.94 10.20 13.50 9.00 7.56 12.94 21.00 30.90 28.68 22.88 16.85 12.20 15.81 12.50 15.50 15.63 
December - 11.65 10.75 13.06 8.50 7.90 15.38 25.13 31.25 24.62 24.10 14.60 10.44 15.13 15.00 16.81 13.95 
Average 12.96 11.23 12.55 10.81 8.66 10.27 17.16 $1.25 29.66 18.66 28.68 11.80 13.74 16.27 14.08 14.91 
No. 1 Machinery Cast Scrap, per Net Ton 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
OS $14.88 $12.19 $11.25 $12.90 $10.20 $9.19 $13.31 $15.50 $25.90 $22.95 $37.25 $17.25 $12.90 $21.60 $20.38 $19.88 
February ~o- 24.88 12.13 11.25 12.69 10.87 9.00 12.81 15.37 26.06 20.00 38.88 18.00 13.25 23.63 21.00 18.75 
March ....... 14.50 12.25 11.31 12.50 10.37 9.00 13.45 16.90 27.25 21.63 37.85 14.90 14.13 26.25 20.13 18.20 
April ........ 13.69 11.81 12.06 12.44 10.25 9.00 12.88 20.48 27.12 21.45 37.25 13.25 14.88 25.75 18.40 17.25 
Be saws .. 13.138 11.00 12.20 11.60 10.06 9.00 12.56 23.20 26.70 20.12 37.38 13.60 16.20 23.30 17.38 16.88 
sc kh eee 13.00 10.75 11.81 10.63 9.75 9.00 11.75 30.00 27.12 20.75 36.30 12.75 16.06 21.75 16.75 17.50 
NY ke nip we we 13.00 10.50 11.75 10.70 9.65 9.25 11.50 29.25 28.06 23.30 36.50 12.25 17.00 19.60 16.90 17.50 
ee 12.75 10.55 12.15 10.87 9.50 9.62 11.50 24.20 29.10 24.50 36.20 12.60 18.60 18.00 17.50 17.63 
September .... 12.75 10.10 12.81 10.62 9.19 10.10 12.13 23.75 30.00 24.20 34.00 13.44 21.38 19.63 18.20 17.90 
October ...... 12.50 10.25 14.20 10.40 9.00 10.50 18.50 20.50 30.36 25.00 28.75 13.88 20.80 18.70 17.50 17.63 
November .... 12.50 10.35 13.50 10.06 8.56 12.13 15.55 22.00 28.87 28.12 23.00 13.50 20.25 18.38 17.88 18.19 
December .... 12.30 11.00 13.25 9.83 9.00 13.75 16.25 23.50 25.75 32.35 18.70 12.63 19.75 19.75 19.20 17.25 
Average ... 18.82 11.07 12.80 11.27 9.70 9.96 18.10 22.05 27.69 28.70 $8.51 14.00 17.10 21.36 18.454 17.88 
Cast Borings, per Gross Ton 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
January ..........$10.08 $18.48 $12.54 $16.11 $10.92 $6.38 $15.57 $13.58 $15.56 
February .... >» apa 18.48 8.75 16.39 11.76 6.93 16.59 15.53 14.63 
BGO oc cccsecvve eee 18.48 10.15 15.74 8.40 8.05 18.91 14.38 13.85 
nS ocv'e ao - 11.83 17.99 10.47 15.96 7.28 9.24 17.92 11.40 10.94 
Oe oe .. 18.44 17.53 9.31 14.43 6.61 10.98 16.24 10.00 10.00 
cane es . 19.60 17.77 9.33 13.38 5.60 11.63 14.43 10.06 10.70 
SS ae 18.48 12.71 14.15 5.32 12.67 13.66 10.45 11.18 
ee ... 18.36 18.48 14.28 15.06 5.38 12.88 12.04 10.69 12.75 
September ... -- 18.20 18.48 13.55 14.65 5.60 14.43 12.19 11.80 13.15 
October ........... 16.35 18.48 11.63 12.88 6.44 14.90 10.42 11.56 12.75 
November ........ 17.25 16.80 12.88 11.93 6.83 14.56 10.08 12.63 13.19 
December .... .- 18.05 14.84 14.17 10.98 6.09 14.56 12.04 14.36 13.50 
Average ........ 15.28 17.94 11.65 14.30 7.19 11.438 14.17 12.21 12.68 
Steel Knuckles and Couplers, per Gross Ton 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
PO $25.20 $37.52 $24.51 $27.44 $16.39 $12.77 $24.98 $21.21 $22.88 
PE, 2cc cs cnce ee 36.89 19.32 29.68 16.11 12.39 26.53 21.77 21.00 
. 26.60 35.00 19.60 27.66 13.55 14.12 28.71 20.00 18.70 
eae ..+« 80.67 34.00 19.21 26.32 12.47 15.68 27.93 17.40 17.63 
NG: 6 talerdnte ‘ . 83.71 34.00 17.36 25.48 13.66 16.69 25.42 17.00 17.63 
SEE. Wins arise > 0 0.5 we ie 43.83 34.00 18.20 25.20 13.16 15.89 22.55 16.63 19.00 
Sa aR aaa sn bw Jo ht 45.92 34.00 20.50 27.16 11.63 17.92 21.00 17.20 18.19 
ar 44.24 34.00 23.52 29.01 12.21 19.21 20.87 18.00 19.50 
September ........ 40.88 34.00 21.95 27.72 13.03 21.84 21.56 19.35 19.50 
EE SS 33.38 34.00 21.43 24.51 14.84 22.96 18.93 18.25 18.63 
November ........ 33.04 34.00 23.39 20.83 14.28 21.84 17.64 19.63 18.75 
DOCOMEREP 2... eccve 35.67 32.55 24.86 16.95 12.60 22.12 19.88 22.78 18.25 


Average ....... $4.86 $4.50 21.15 25.67 13.66 17.79 23.00 19.10 19.15 
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Railroad Malleable Scrap at Chicago, per Gross Ton 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 


1925 
January ...... $16.80 $12.25 $12.19 $15.01 $10.36 $9.11 $15.47 $19.88 $30.02 $19.71 $32.48 $16.52 $12.77 $25.26 
February ..... 16.45 11.76 11.54 14.56 11.68 896 14.93 19.39 30.02 16.65 abs TT 8 Ta ee Ts TT ¥30:00 
March ....... 16.24 12.32 11.69 14.56 10.71 8.89 15.62 20.10 31.24 18.07 31.92 15.46 13.87 28.56 21.00 19.10 
ME Gin ck. ss 15.33 12.32 12.53 14.77 10.25 8.96 15.56 22.81 31.64 17.70 30.95 13.59 15.68 28.00 19.30 17.50 
7a 14.49 11.63 12.94 13.55 10.24 9.12 15.05 26.10 32.82 17.08 29.68 14.11. 16.80 25.54 18.13 17.63 
MEO bicevbcees 13.66 11.31 13.16 12.39 10.08 9.11 13.14 35.41 33.04 17.92 28.73 12.88 16.73 24.08 16.88 18.00 
BOE dist Goes 12.60 11.20 13.16 11.87 10.08 9.97 13.03 33.73 33.28 20.94 30.24 12.53 17.51 22.51 17.00 17.8 
August ....... 12.32 11.26 13.50 11.63 9.95 11.20 12.60 33.26 34.01 22:96 32:20 1344 19:04 20:89 1738 19:18 
September .... 12.54 11.20 14.07 11.41 9.24 11.48 12.88 34.44 34.01 21.22 30.95 14.63 23.67 21.71 18.20 19.10 
October ...... 12.32 10.85 15.40 10.81 8.85 11.48 13.87 28.28 34.01 21.35 26.32 15.12 24.42 19.60 18.13 18.50 
November .... 12.60 10.64 15.19 10.43 868 12.75 17.92 28.67 32.68 25.89 21.78 14.67 23.11 18.91 19.00 19.19 
December .... 12.60 11.27 15.12 10.08 8.90 15.40 20.16 30.63 25.48 28.78 16.80 12.81 22.40 20.23 20.28 18.30 
Average ... 14.00 11.50 18.87 12.59 9.91 10.53 15.02 27.72 31.85 20.85 28.80 14.43 18.23 23.48 19,00 18.79 


Old Cast Iron Carwheels at Chicago, per Gross Ton 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


January ...... $18.38 $13.00 $13.25 $16.95 $11.65 $9.94 $14.63 $a6. $7 $30. oe $25. 90 $36.13 $21.00 $15.30 $26.70 $20.50 $21.38 
February ..... 17.88 13.00 13.05 16.75 12.44 10.00 13.94 30.00 2.75 38.06 20.63 15.00 27.25 21.00 19.38 
eee 17.00 13.25 13.00 16.75 11.88 9.94 14.30 20. 25 30.00 21.50 36.20 15.90 16.50 28.38 21.00 17.10 
REE dice nooss 16.50 13.25 13.25 16.75 11.55 9.75 13.88 23.62 29.00 21.50 37.50 14.06 18.63 27.75 16.70 16.00 
ae idted «sok 15.75 12.75 13.90 15.05 11.50 9.75 12.95 27.35 29.00 21.25 37.50 14.70 18.50 24.10 16.25 16.06 
Se: dee.csot 15.50 12.55 14.13 13.94 11.50 10.19 12.44 39.00 29.00 22.00 35,90 13.31 18.25 21.88 15.63 17.30 
SE a are ake o-0'0 14.81 12.50 138.88 12.90 11.25 11.30 12.50 35.25 29.00 23.95 35.75 12.75 19.25 20.60 16.40 17.12 
SO Sea 14.50 12.85 13.70 12.75 11.25 11.04 11.60 30.40 29.00 26.25 38.35 12.95 20.60 19.50 17.13 17.50 
September .... 14.00 12.81 14.38 12.63 11.06 11.80 11.69 31.87 29.00 24.90 37.69 14.19 23.75 19.75 18.20 17.70 
October ...... 14.00 12.50 16.00 12.10 10.65 12.00 12.94 25.75 29.00 24.88 36.06 16.50 25.10 17.90 17.63 17.38 
November .... 13.50 12.10 16.69 12.00 9.81 13.31 17.30 28.15 29.00 28.63 31.95 16. ae 24.63 17.88 18.63 18.31 
December .... 13.50 13.06 16.75 11.88 9.60 14.56 21.25 31.00 26.75 31.10. 24.40 15 24.00 19.75 20.70 18.30 

Average ... 15.44 12.80 14.83 14.20 11.18 11.13 14.12 27.48 29.06 24.55 35.46 15.70 19.96 22.62 18.31 17.79 


Philadelphia Scrap Prices, 1910 to 1925, Delivered Eastern Pennsylvania 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap, per Gross Ton 


1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 

January ..... $17.00 $12.50 $12.19 $14.40 $10.40 $10.00 $16.38 $21.70 $30.00 $17.20 $24.75 $14.50 $11.60 $19.70 $18.20 $18.50 
February .... 16.62 13.50 11.70 12.87 11.00 10.00 16.50 20.63 30.00 14.75 25.62 14.25 12.00 20.75 18.38 17.63 
en 16.50 14.05 11.80 13.25 11.31 10.80 16.90 23.50 29.00 14.19 25.20 13.00 12.78 25.25 16.75 15.90 
BTL 60s < 00m 16.12 13.31 12.94 13.34 10.95 11.00 17.88 24.88 28.00 15.50 24.12 11.25 14.00 23.63 15.30 14.63 
MR ceuneacce 14.75 13.00 13.50 12.10 10.63 11.25 16.60 25.40 29.00 15.00 23.37 11.80 14.75 19.80 14.75 14.63 
GMO“ cccevece 14.45 13.00 13.50 11.75 10.50 11.10 15.31 34.13 29.00 16.12 22.60 11.25 15.00 17.88 15.00 15.10 
rer ere. 14.12 13.19 13.50 11.35 10.30 12.06 14.94 35.20 29.00 18.90 22.62 11.00 15.00 16.60 15.40 15.63 
August ...... 13.75 13.15 13.65 11.48 10.19 13.75 14.75 31.88 29.00 19.37 25.00 11.40 15.20 16.00 16.75 16.38 
September ... 13.85 12.50 14.50 11.62 10.69 15.00 14.75 30.25 29.00 18.62 25.62 11.50 16.88 16.75 17.10 17.20 
October ...... 13.81 11.94 15.10 11.15 9.95 14.75 TARR 25.00 29.00 19.10 22.75 12.06 17.80 15.40 16.63 16.75 
November ... 13.50 11.55 15.50 10.19 9.25 14.65 20.13 26.00 28.00 20.62 19.00 11.88 16.25 15.25 17.75 17.38 
December .... 12.65 12.08 15.25 10.00 9.40 lo.sl 23.75 28.20 25.00 22.50 15.25 11.50 16.38 16.75 20.10 17.50 
Average ... 14.76 12.81 13.69 11.96 10.88 12.51 16.96 27.23 28.67 17.66 22.99 12.12 14.80 18.65 16.84 18.44 


No. 1 Machinery Cast Scrap, per Gross Ton 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


SOMUBTY 22.0% $17.00 $14.00 $13.42 $14.50 $12.00 $12.00 $17.00 $20.20 $30.00 $23.80 $36.00 $23.25 $16.50 $23.20 $20.70 $20.13 
February .... 16.12 14.38 13.00 14.37 12.88 12.00 17.00 20.00 30.00 23.00 40.00 23.00 16.50 24.25 20.25 18.88 
OS Pere 16.00 14.40 13.12 14.00 13.00 12.00 17.00 21.75 30.00 21.25 39.20 19.40 17.13 28.25 18.63 18.00 
n xveneeked 15.87 13.44 13.62 13.94 13.00 11.75 17.88 26.63 29.00 22.00 38.00 18.00 17.25 26.25 17.70 17.25 
OT ae 15.06 13.13 13.75 13.60. 12.25 12.13 17.50 29.00 29.00 21.50 37.75 18.00 18.40 24.30 17.00 17.00 
Be wdanbues 15.00 13.00 13.75 13.25 12.00 12.25 16.50 33.50 29.00 22.00 37.00 17.38 19.00 22.25 17.50 17.50 
SE, salowe tas 14.94 13.06 13.75 13.00 12.00 12.38 16.00 36.30 29.00 22.10 37.50 16.50 17.50 20.40 17.50 17.63 
OS ee 14.25 13.20 13.75 12.87 12.00 13.30 16.00 33.25 29.00 24.75 39.00 17.00 18.60 20.38 17.88 18.00 
September ... 14.00 12.69 14.96 12.81 12.00 14.00 16.00 31.00 29.00 25.00 29.25 17.00 21.50 21.38 18.00 18.00 
TN Tre 14.00 12.44 14.50 138.50 11.40 14.00 16.15 28.00 29.00 25.20 38.75 17.13 22.60 19.50 17.50 18.00 
November .... 14.00 12.25 14.75 12.62 11.00 14.50 18.50 30.00 29.00 27.62 33.80 17.50 21.00 19.25 17.88 18.00 
December .... 14.00 13.00 15.00 12.17 11.30 16.06 20.75 30.60 29.00 30.75 24.50 16.63 20.25 20.25 19.50 18.13 
Average ... 15.02 18.25 18.95 13.89 12.07 18.08 17.19 28.35 29.25 24.08 $6.73 18.49 18.85 22.57 18.85 18.05 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought, per Gross Ton 

1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920: 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 

January ..... $19.56 $15.63 $15.37 $16.10 $13.05 $12.00 $22.00 $26.60 $35.00 $24.20 $33.50 $20.00 $14.50 $22.10 $20.90 $20.88 
February .... 18.94 16.06 14.00 15.12 14.38 12.00 21.63 25.50 35.00 21.50 36.00 19.75 14.63 24.75 21.50 20.13 
DE ok eves 19.00 17.20 14.12 15.25 14.00 12.50 22.13 30.75 35.00 20.25 35.90 17.20 15.38 27.50 19.00 18.90 
EE Gnnteccey 18.69 16.06 15.44 15.37 13.25 12.69 28.38 36.00 35.00 21.60 35.00 17.00 15.88 27.00 18.10 17.75 
chk dmnh 17.50 16.25 15.75 15.00 12.63 12.94 22.50 41.40 34.00 21.00 33.50 15.20 16.90 24.20 16.63 17.50 
See swekecse 16.70 15.00 15.44 14.75 12.50 13.00 20.50 51.25 34.00 21.50 33.00 14.38 17.00 22.50 16.50 18.10 
eT wecsésncs 16.00 15.13 15.50 18.90 12.20 13.44 19.50 50.60 34.00 24.40 33.00 13.50 17.13 18.80 17.70 17.63 
ee, ckencs 15.87 15.70 15.80 14.00 12.00 14.95 20.20 45.00 34.00 26.50 33.00 14.00 18.00 18.00 18.63 17.50 
September ... 16.10 14.75 16.31 14.68 12.38 16.50 20.00 44.00 34.00 26.50 33.25 15.00 20.88 18.50 19.00 17.70 
October ...... 16.19 13.94 16.80 14.00 11.80 16.13 21.63 37.20 34.00 26.90 29.25 15.88 22.20 17.50 18.00 18.13 
November ... 16.00 13.85 17.06 13.00 11.50 16.50 24.13 35.00 34.00 28.37 25.00 16.00 19.00 17.38 18.38 18.50 
December .... 15.90 15.00 16.25 12.75 11.50 20.06 26.75 35.00 33.00 30.25 20.00 14.63 19.25 18.50 20.40 18.50 
Average ... 17.16 15.30 15.65 14.49 12.60 14.39 22.03 $8.19 34.25 24.41 $31.70 16.04 17.56 21.39 18.73 18.44 


Old Cast Iron Carwheels, per Gross Ton 
1910 1911 1912 1918 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


January ..... $17.50 $13.00 $12.37 $16.20 $12.20 $11.00 $16.38 $21.50 $30.00 $24.60 $36.00 $25.00 $16.50 $22.30 $20.10 $19.50 
February .... 16.81 13.44 12.00 15.387 12.63 10.63 16.50 20.50 30.00 23.00 40.62 24.00 15.00 24.75 20.38 18.38 
March ....... 16.75 14.00 11.94 15.00 12.50 11.00 16.70 21.50 30.00 23.00 42.40 18.50 15.94 26.50 18.75 18.60 
ME. sscccass 16.06 13.19 12.87 14.87 12.00 11.00 17.38 25.75 29.00 23.10 40.00 18.00 15.88 26.50 17.50 17.75 

De incaevens 15.12 18.00 13.90 13.75 11.75 11.38 16.70 28.00 29.00 21.00 40.00 16.80 16.70 24.20 17.00 17.00 
SOMO cwcccces 14.90 138.10 14.00 18.12 11.19 11.55 16.38 34.00 29.00 22.00 38.00 18.00 17.13 22.75 17.00 17.00 
TOI cccsccnce 14.25 12.94 14.00 12.30 11.00 12.38 15.63 36.20 29.00 23.20 38.50 16.50 17.50 20.40 17.30 17.26 
August ...... 13.94 13.00 14.05 12.37 11.25 13.25 15.50 34.50 29.00 24.50 40.60 16.40 18.10 20.25 17.75 18.50 
September ... 13.75 12.56 14.25 12.75 11.25 14.00 15.50 32.50 29.00 24.50 42.75 17.00 21.75 21.00 18.00 18.50 
October ...... 13.75 11.75 14.87 12.46 10.10 13.75 15.88 29.00 29.00 24.50 40.50 17.00 22.50 19.60 17.50 18.50 
November ... 13.50 11.35 15.00 12.00 9.50 14.05 18.88 31.25 29.00 27.75 36.40 17.20 20.50 17.75 17.88 18.60 
December .... 13.25 12.33 15.50 12.00 10.00 15.63 22.38 32.40 28.00 30.50 26.00 16.63 20.00 19.50 19.20 18.50 


Average ... 14.97 12.81 18.73 18.52 11.28 12.47 16.98 28.93 29.17 24.80 38.48 18.42 18.13 22.18 18.20 18.16 
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Metals. Tin Plate and Galvanized Sheets for Sixteen Years 
Lake Copper at New York, Cents per Pound (1920 to 1925 Prices are Electrolytic Copper) 


1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
January ..... 14.00 12.81 14.50 16.98 14.85 14.02 24.39 29.73 23.50 20.48 19.27 12.95 13.55 14.52 12.46 14.73 
February .... 18.78 12.75 14.41 15.55 15.00 15.21 26.85 34.90 23.50 17.86 19.02 12.84 12.92 15.34 12.73 14.49 
PD ‘chites os 13.75 12.58 14.88 15.05 14.79 15.75 27.10 35.85 23.50 15.46 18.50 12.19 12.68 16.84 13.52 14.06 
rer 13.31 12.41 16.00 15.67 14.75 18.90 28.27 31.67 23.50 15.55 19.19 12.49 12.61 16.81 13.21 13.30 
May ......... 13.06 12.83 16.30 15.91 14.40 21.00 28.88 31.42 28.50 16.18 19.05 12.79 18.13 15.54 12.76 13.34 
seh can os 12.88 12.71 17.53 15.42 14.12 23.38 27.82 32.46 23.50 17.95 19.00 12.88 13.62 14.74 12.35 13.41 
Ras. yi 12.66 12,78 17.54 14.78 18.70 21.98 25.84 28.78 25.80 22.07 19.00 12.46 18.71 14.89 12.39 13.95 
August ...... 12.93 12.75 17.73 15.86 12.85 19.33 26.95 27.24 26.00 23.16 19.00 11.70 13.74 138.87 13.26 14.48 
September ... 12.81 12.65 17.77 16.77 12.66 17.97 28.03 24.90 26.00 22.68 18.70 12.01 13.75 13.36 12.97 14.42 
October ...... 12.84 12.53 17.80 16.85 11.73 17.89 28.48 23.50 26.00 22.13 16.56 12.67 13.66 12.58 12.96 14.29 
November ... 12.98 12.80 17.70 16.16 12.00 18.92 32.32 23.50 26.00 20.69 14.63 13.07 13.62 12.76 13.59 14.36 
December .... 13.00 13.84 17.69 14.88 13.85 20.24 33.88 23.50 25.40 18.90 13.63 13.55 14.00 12.88 14.23 13.82 
Average ... 18.17 12.75 16.65 15.82 418.68 18.72 28.19 28.95 24.68 19.43 17.96 12.68 18.42 14.47 18.05 14.05 
Spelter (Zinc) at New York, Cents per Pound 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
January ..... 6.26 5.5 6.52 7.15 5.29 6.59 18.19 9.94 7.88 7.88 9.62 5.88 6.06 7.28 6.78 8.10 
February .... 5.89 Se 6.71 6.45 5.40 8.84 20.13 10.48 7.99 6.70 9.14 5.36 4.85 7.58 7.11 7.86 
March ...... 5.72 5.65 6.98 6.26 5.28 9.29 18.40 10.77 7.64 6.52 8.93 5.20 6.00 819 685 7.68 
SF chasces% 5.60 5.51 6.86 5.77 5.18 11.22 1858 985 7.01 6.51 8.68 5.24 525 7.65 6.49 7.85 
© einen se 5.20 5.50 6.86 5.47 5.06 16.14 15.86 9.46 7.32 6.46 8.08 5.28 5.45 6.99 6.13 7.30 
« FUME ..eeeees 5.19 5.63 6.99 5.18 6.09 22.18 12.75 9.62 8.01 6.93 7.92 4.95 5.69 6.40 6.14 7.35 
Dt Ackess oe 5.20 5.79 7.26 5.38 6.02 20.58 9.83 8.95 8.69 7.90 8.18 4.77 6.12 6.43 6.25 7.60 
August ...... 5.26 6.04 7.19 5.75 5.60 14.11 8.98 8.69 8.96 7.84 8.31 4.69 6.59 6.68 6.53 7.55 
September ... 5.53 6.03 7.53 5.82 5.50 1416 822 834 9.60 7.57 7.82 4.74 691 681 6654 8.12 
October ...... 5.69 6.20 7.57 5.42 4.97 13.96 9.98 824 911 7.838 7.51 6.10 7.20 6.66 6.67 8.65 
November ... 5.95 6.60 7.48 5.29 5.12 17.15 11.90 7.95 8.70 814 684 5.18 7.48 6.70 17.14 9.04 
December .... 5.80 6.44 7.38 6.18 5.71 16.69 11.13 7.84 8.45 8.59 6.00 5.25 7.46 660 7.73 8.97 
Average ... 5.61 588 7.41 5.76 5.27 14.2) 18.66 9.18 828 7.86 8.08 5.18 6.09 7.00 6.70 7.96 
Lead, at New York, Cents per Pound 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
January ..... 4.70 450 441 43835 411 3.74 5.93 7.69 687 5.56 867 5.00 4.70 7.85 8.381 10.26 
February .... 4.63 446 4.00 435 4.06 3.82 623 9.13 7.04 5.05 888 4.54 4.70 814 9.01 9.38 
March ©...... 4.51 4.41 4.08 4.85 3.97 4.04 7.48 9.47 7.24 523 9.21 4.08 4.71 8.47 9.283 8.90 
GE oto 4 440 444 420 440 382 4.20 7.73 948 695 5.03 895 433 5.18 8.19 8.19 8.01 
4. 4.37 440 420 437 3.90 4.25 7.45 11.00 688 5.05 855 499 5.51 7.39 7.27 8.08 
| EES a 4.38 4.46 4.50 4.35 3.90 5.89 6.87 11.68 7.55 5.34 8.48 4.56 5.73 7.14 7.08 8.35 
ee 4.40 450 467 4.37 3.90 5.59 6.34 10.72 8.04 5.65 867 440 5.75 628 7.15 8.3838 
Pe 3 soe « 4.40 4.50 4.54 4.64 3.87 4.68 6.26 10.72 8.05 5.77 8.98 4.40 5.88 6.74 8.02 9.52 
September ... 4.40 4.49 5.04 4.73 3.86 4.62 6.88 + 8.84 8.05 6.12 8.11 4.60 6.20 7.06 8.09 9.60 
October ...... 4.40 4.31 5.06 4.52 3.52 4.60 7.00 6.77 8.05 6.45 7.24 4.70 6.67 6.84 8.31 9.62 
November ... 4.44 4.31 4.66 4.33 3.68 5.16 7.13 6.44 8.05 6.76 6.33 4.70 7.20 6.87 8.96 9.84 
December .... 4.50 445 4.32 406 380 5.33 760 648 6.71 - 7.03 480 4.70 7.28 7.61 9.61 9.36 
Average ... 4.46 455 447 $40 $3.87 $66 6.90 9.08 7.46 5.76 8.07 $68 6.79 7.89 8.87 9.10 


Straits Tin, at New York, Cents per Pound 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


January ..... 32.61 41.20 44.58 50.34 39.12 34.13 41.76 44.10 85.13 71.50 62.74 35.94 32.08 39.16 48.70 68.26 
February .... 32.65 43.34 43.56 48.71 39.82 37.25 42.60 51.47 85.00 72.45 59.87 32.16 30.74 41.98 53.41 57.09 
March ....... 32.51 41.10 42.76 46.93 38.03 48.73 50.53 58.38 85.00 72.50 61.93 28.79 29.14 48.61 55.08 53.67 
SE ives a vuk 32.82 42.05 43.64 49.04 36.10 47.64 51.51 55.82 88.53 72.50 62.12 30.36 30.58 45.84 50.02 52.27 
ed ciirb bees 33.05 43.32 45.98 49.06 33.21 38.79 49.14 63.21 100.00 72.50 54.99 32.50 30.92 43.11 44.08 54.65 
BD se wesenes 32.79 46.25 47.44 45.01 30.60 40.26 42.07 61.93 91.00 71.83 48.34 29.39 31.46 40.97 42.74 55.93 
BE igtincls% 32.99 43.23 44.70 41.32 35.65 37.38 38.25 62.61 93.00 70.11 49.29 27.69 31.67 38.47 46.29 58.05 
August ...... 33.92 43.38 45.86 41.63 48.34 34.37 38.88 62.53 91.33 62.20 47.60 26.35 32.36 39.33 51.89 68.12 
September ... 35.17 39.69 49.16 42.63 31.13 33.13 38.65 61.54 80.40 59.79 44.43 26.70 32.36 41.60 49.24 58.27 
October ...... 36.76 41.23 50.07 40.38 30.25 33.05 41.10 62.24 78.82 54.82 40.47 27.70 34.61 41.80 50.60 62.24 
November ... 37.38 43.08 49.87 39.75 33.28 39.50 44.12 74.18 73.67 54.17 36.97 28.93 36.76 44.09 54.25 63.30 
December .... 38.21 45.03 49.86 37.12 34.01 38.53 42.55 84.74 71.51 53.80 34.04 32.41 37.48 47.16 66.03 62.94 
Average ... $4.25 42.745 $6.46 44.88 $5.80 $8.56 43.43 61.90 85.28 65.68 50.23 29.91 $2.51 42.68 50.19 57.90 
Tin Plate, at Pittsburgh, Dollars per Base Box 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
January ..... $3.60 $3.60 $3.46 $3.60 $3.32 $3.10 $3.75 $7.00 $7.75 $7.35 $7.00 $7.00 $4.75 $4.75 $5.50 $5.50 
February .... 3.60 3.67 3.35 3.60 3.29 3.10 3.96 7.38 7.75 7.35 7.00 7.00 4.71 4.80 5.50 5.50 
a 3.60 3.70 3. 30 3.60 3.30 3.25 4.19 8.00 7.75 7.26 7.00 7.00 4.60 5.23 5.50 5.50 
 distalk Ew sic 3.60 3.70 3.30 3.60 3.30 3.25 4.50 8.00 7.75 7.00 7.00 644 4.75 6.00 5.50 65.60 
EE olan gees 3.60 3.70 3.33 3.60 3.30 3.15 5.30 840 7.75 7.00 7.00 6.25 4.75 5.70 5.50 65.50 
TE. dsedeses 3.60 3.70 3.40 3.60 3.30 3.11 5.81 10.50 7.75 7.00 7.00 6.25 4.75 5.50 5.50 6.60 
ae 3.60 3.70 3.43 3.60 3.27 3.10 6.00 12.00 7.75 7.00 7.50 5.69 4.75 5.50 5.50 5.50 
August ...... 3.60 3.70 3.50 3.55 3.41 3.10 5.95 11.40 7.75 7.00 9.00 6.25 4.75 5.50 5.50 5.50 
September ... 3.60 3.67 3.58 3.50 3.35 3.15 5.75 12.00 7.75 7.00 9.00 5.25 4.75 5.50 5.50 5.50 
October ...... 3.60 3.52 3.60 3.50 3.24 3.15 en! | ah ee 7.75 7.00 8.33 5.13 4.75 5.50 5.50 5.50 
November ... 3.60 3.40 3.60 3.40 3.15 3.28 5.97 7.75 7.75 7.00 7.50 4.75 4.75 5.50 5.50 5.50 
December .... 3.60 3.40 3.60 3.40 3.13 3.52 6.63 7.75 7.55 7.00 7.00 4.73 4.75 5.50 5.50 5.50 
Average ... $8.60 $8.62 $3.45 38.55 3.28 $.19 630 9.11 7.78 7.08 7.53 5.90 4.73 5.48 6.60 6.50 
No. 28 Galvanized Sheets, at Pittsburgh, Cents per Pound 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
January .... 3.67 3.59 3.55 3.50 3.20 2.90 3.46 2.87 2.79 4.75 6.25 6.25 6.05 5.33 5.70 4.00 4.35 4.98 4.75 
February ... 3.75 3.55 3.51 3.50 3.20 2.87 3.50 2.95 3.16 4.75 6.38 6.25 6.05 6.50 5.56 4.00 4.54 5.00 4.75 
March ...... 3.75 3.55 3.26 3.50 3.20 2.80 3.50 2.95 3.40 4.75 6.69 625 5.96 7.00 5.05 4.00 4.93 4.93 4.62 
DEE cede 0 3.75 3.55 3.25 3.50 3.20 2.86 3.50 2.91 3.29 5.00 7.00 6.25 5.70 7.00 4.88 4.11 5.25 4.88 4.45 
a sith bees 3.75 3.55 3.25 3.50 3.20 2.90 3.42 2.80 3.50 4.94 8.20 6.25 5.70 7.00 5.00 4.15 5.20 4.80° 4.29 
ee 3.75 3.55 3.25 3.50 3.00 2.90 3.38 2.75 4.28 4.69 9.50 6.25 5.70 7.00 4.88 4.15 5.00 4.76 4.21 
Rs debb dos 3.75 3.55 3.25 3.39 3.00 3.00 3.33 2.75 4.40 4.38 10.00 6.25 5.70 8.25 4.31 4.15 5.00 4.56 4.19 
August ..... 3.75 3.55 3.25 3.20 2.99 3.12 3.24 2.85 3.71 4.21 10.00 6.25 5.70 9.00 3.90 4.23 5.00 4.55 4.20 
September .. 3.75 3.55 3.28 3.21 2.93 3.21 3.16 2.95 3.56 4.18 9.75 6.25 5.70 8.88 3.81 4.35 5.00 4.60 4.20 
October ..... 3.75 3.55 3.35 3.20 2.85 3.36 3.08 2.95 3.50 441 ... 6.25 5.70 8.18 4.00 4.50 5.00 4.60 4.23 
November ... 3.75 3.55 3.438 3.20 2.85 3.40 2.98 2.88 3.89 5.18 6.25 6.25 5.70 7.04 3.86 4.43 4.93 4.60 4.50 
December ... 3.75 3.55 3.50 3.19 2.89 3.40 2.90 2.78 4.75 6.00 6.25 6.15 5.70 5.70 4.00 4.35 4.89 4.72 4.60 
Average .. 3.74 38.55 3.345 3.37 $8.04 $8.06 3.29 2.87 $.69 4.77 7.8) 6.25 5.78 7.85 §.58 §.20 §.92 4.75 §.48 
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Machine ‘Tool Industry Revives 


Latter Part of 1925 Brings to Manufacturers of 
Metal-working Machinery the Largest 
Volume of Business Since 1920 


is the first to fee] the effects of a business depres- 

sion and the last to recover. This has again been 
borne out in the trade developments of 1925, which 
brought a measure of prosperity to American industry, 
in volume of orders at least, early in the year, but 
which did not fully reach the machine tool industry 
until the latter four months of the year. 

The machine tool industry has not yet fully re- 
covered from the effects of over-expansion during the 
war. While some of the plants which sprang up during 
the war have been abandoned and some companies not 
well entrenched financially have dropped by the way- 
side, there is still the problem confronting many old- 
established companies of getting a sufficient volume of 
orders to keep their expanded manufacturing facilities 
working at maximum capacity. 

Having come to a realization, slowly and reluctantly 
in some cases, that large facilities cannot be employed 
100 per cent even under conditions of general business 
prosperity, the wisely conducted companies in the ma- 
chine tool business have “cut their cloth” accordingly, 
with the result that they are now in position to profit 
by even 50 or 60 per cent of what they formerly con- 
sidered would mean a profitable volume of business. 

No better example of post-war liquidation of sur- 
plus machine-tool manufacturing facilities can be cited 
than the action of the Niles-Bement-Pond Co. during 
the past year. Finding that it could not keep all of its 
plants sufficiently busy for profitable operation, the 
company first disposed of its Philadelphia works, sell- 
ing the equipment in the open market and later the 
building, and more recently giving up its Plainfield, 
N. J., plant by a transfer of the work which has been 
done there to the company’s plant at Hamilton, Ohio. 
General sales headquarters and the accounting depart- 
ment of the company were also moved to Hamilton for 
greater economy. Similar contractions of manufactur- 
ing facilities on a smaller scale have been undertaken 
by other companies. 


Production Tools in Demand 


As in the few preceding years, the demand for high 
production tools was the outstanding factor in a large 
share of the 1925 machine tool business. The record- 
breaking output of automobiles, together with the con- 
tinued reductions in prices at which automobiles are 
sold, has been of tremendous importance in creating a 
market for tools that would do a certain piece of work 
more quickly and more economically than before. Those 
machine tool companies which put on the market new 
or redesigned machines which would accomplish what 
the automobile industry has constantly been striving 
for, namely lower costs of manufacturing and assembly, 
reaped a reward in a substantial volume of business 
throughout the year. Thus there are some companies 
which had 12 months of fairly high operation at a good 
profit, while others had to be content with the moder- 
ate demand from other sources. 

The year did not bring forth any revolutionary 
changes in machine design or application, but rather 
there was an orderly but highly significant develop- 
ment of known principles. Tendencies which have been 
noted and which were stressed at a meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers early in 
December may be summarized as follows: 

Development of stronger and heavier machines with 
greater power. 

Relieving the operator of tedious hand labor by the use 
of more power and improving the facility of machine con- 
trol. 

Improvement of lubrication methods such as the applica- 


l is an axiom of the machine tool industry that it 


tion of pressure and splash feed to all bearings and gears, 
with filters on the return. 

Partial elimination of hand-cranking of tables, carriages 
and slides and the substitution of fast feed movements, 
controlled by handy levers or push buttons. 

Greater application of hopper and magazine feeds on 
high production machines for light and medium-weight 
parts. 

New lathes with automatic features, and single-pulley 
drives multiple-feed slides. 

Planing machines more frequently provided with power 


fast traverse, faster cutting and return speeds and better 
lubrication. 


Milling machines in manufacturing types developed to do 
a wide variety of work. 

Drilling machines have become more rigid and of -higher 
speed and sensitiveness. Multiple-spindle drills built for 
larger production. 


Further development of grinding equipment and a wider 
use of centerless grinders because of the possibilities they 
offer for unusual production and precision. 

Greater use of the precision gage block, the sensitive 
comparator and light interference apparatus as basis for 
close measurements, thereby making interchangeable manu- 
facture possible at lower cost. 

Such refinements of machine tools have made pos- 
sible their wider application to many jobs and conse- 
quently the makers have profited from a large demand 
for them. Many of the conspicuously large buying 
programs of the year originated in the automobile in- 
dustry, though a number of railroads were purchasers 
of large lists of tools. In the general industrial field 
the demand was usually for single machines or small 
lots, but in the latter part of the year, when orders for 
metal products of all kinds taxed the capacity and labor 
facilities of the country, there was a fairly widespread 
demand for all of the standard tools, so that nearly all 
machine tool manufacturers ended the year with sub- 
stantial orders on their books, fairly full shop schedules 
and a promising volume of pending business to carry 
them well along into 1926. Better business was re- 
flected in the lengthening of deliveries on many ma- 
chines, but aside from what some manufacturers called 
“price adjustments” on their lines, there was no effort 
at a general advance of selling prices because of the 
greatly improved market situation. 


Large Orders from Automobile Companies 


In the automobile industry there were several very 
large individual purchases and, taking their purchases 
as a whole, they ran into many millions of dollars. One 
of the largest single orders was that of the Hudson 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, for 350 presses totaling in cost 
about $1,000,000. The Eaton Spring & Axle Co., Cleve- 
land, whose product is largely used in the automobile 
industry, bought about $500,000 of new equipment. 

Foreign automotive interests also purchased large 
lots of machines, the Fiat Motor Co. of Italy having 
alone bought several hundred thousand dollars’ worth. 
German automobile plants also adopted American ma- 
chine tool equipment. 

Outstanding among other export purchases were 
those of the Amtorg Trading Corporation, New York, 
for shipment to Russia, this company having expended 
several hundred thousand dollars for American tools 
and larger amounts for other types of machinery. 

One of the largest purchases of cranes in some time 
was that of Anaconda copper interests for export. 
The Youngstown Sheet & Tube bought 19 cranes, the 
Carnegie Steel Co., 13, and the Illinois Central 12. 

Barometric figures of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association showed a steady gain in business 
each month of the year, with the exception of July, 
when there was a slight falling off from the June rate. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lets, Delivered from Stocks, New York 


oe prices are given for the convenience of small- 
lot buyers whose requirements do not run into mill- 
size orders. 

Only base prices can be listed in some cases, due to 
limits of space; other items of a given group are 
deducible from the base price. 


Bars, Shapes and Plates 


Per Lb. 
Bars: 

Refined iron bars, base price.............+.+++ 3.24c. 

Swedish charcoal iron bars, base..... 7.00c. to 7.25c. 

Soft steel bars, base price............seeeeee% 3.24c. 
ee ae esas eeuerseoenee 4.49¢. 
is nes cee ei aee een sees hehe 3.99c. 
Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. x % 

i. ccchcvucevevssecennecee oe 3.34c. 
Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x % in. a 
Steel plates, % in. and heavier................. 3.34c. 

Merchant Steel 
Per Lb. 
Bae, 296 = 3% im: OnE MMGMEP. . occ ccccccccccceses 3.30c. 

(Smooth finish, 1 to 2 . % in. and larger) . . .3.65c. 
Toe-calk, % x % Si Ge ecw vcsccceosnnd 4.20c. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and unater SS eggeaeaee: 6.25c. 

a SM. ccshcneeee al 4.50c. to 7.00c. 

fting and Screw Stock: 

i  ccccecettencoswase’ 4.00c. to 5.00c. 

I i en oc oe cee ie o¥ 4.50c. to 5.50c. 
Standard tool steel, base price...............-. 12.00c. 
SS eee 15.00c. to 18.00c. 
ME ..cuceeees cdwsveceu 20.00c. to 23.00c. 

igh-speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten............ 70c. 

Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Per Lb 
DAG JcnGiek aden spate ee eied ia’ ou ws bo ek eet 8.89c. 
IE SE rT 3.94c. 
i dint satin e eh apne eas aves esedn el 3.99c. 
8 SE er 4.09c. 
Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Long Terne 
C. R. One Pass Sheets 
Per Lb. Per Lb. 
8 8.95c. to 4.10c. 5.75c. 
pees. BB and 24 ......0.0% 4.20c. to 4.35c. 5.90c. 
Dn cbisenewied ood eee 4.25c. to 4.40c. 6.05c. 
Dr -}cedkduash onvéweh 4.35c. to 4.50c. 6.35c. 
i : docca weeks wuebeell 4.55c. to 4.70c. 6.85c. 
Galvanized 
Per Lb. 
es oc acs mies dev keew ie 4.45c. to 4.60c. 
DG) dcneierS ceyisedds 6veenaae el 4.60c. to 4.75c. 
TD. << csncenkensene teseeell 4.75c. to 4.90c. 
cc cwecis se eweséeetenls 4.90c. to 5.05c. 
ic cen besbiasésee eeeekeun 5.05c. to 5.20c. 
Pt tide cusaepeeden 66 éaed oo eiwen 5.35c. to 5.50c. 
DD cede c¢aceue thekes twekewsh in 5.85c. to 6.00c. 
~~ @No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher per 100 Ib. 
Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel Wrought Iron 
Black Galv. Black Galv. 
% in. Butt.... 46 29 | % in. Butt.... 4 +19 


pete. « 87 


% in. Butt.... 11 + 9 
1-8 in. Butt... 58 89 


1-1% in. Butt 14 + 6 


2%-6in. Lap.. 48 85 | 2-in. Lap..... 5 +14 
7&8 in. Lap.. 44 17 | 3-6 in. Dane kk | oe 
11&12in. Lap. 387 12 | 7-12in. Lap... 3 +16 


Bolts and Screws 
Machine bolts, cut thread, 40 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut thread, 80 and 10 per cent off list 
Coach screws, 40 and 10 per cent off list 
Wood screws, flat head iron, 
80, 20, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


Steel Wire 
Bass Pricet on No, § Gage anp Coarnsmn Per Lb. 
RD, PEs ctaecweosvekhaccenevose cvecseuved 4.25c. 
Annealed, abi kt nt « aha kee oe won ekodel 4.50c. 
Coleone’ SD Todt tacek sbdwaesssene cabal 5.15¢. 
Ee (Lobos pane ss ccevsdsccvonccedeel 5.15c. 
Re, EEE cos pe ccsdiccsccccnveseuc’ 6.15c. 





tRegular extras for lighter gage. 


The prices which are quoted below are those at 
which small lots may be bought, whether from job- 
bers’ or other stocks. 

Complete market reports and — on large ship- 
ments from mills will be found elsewhere under te 
and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 
i ein os hin emae ee whe 19%c. to 20%c. 
SSE er 19%c. to 205%c. 
PD 225s ocuunch¥epechunhensae 16%c. to 17%c. 
rer 27%c. to 28%c. 
Brass tube, seamless ..............+. 23%c. to 24%c. 
Copper tube, seamless ............... 24%c. to 25%e. 


Copper Sheets 
. Sheet copper, hot rolled, 22%c. to 23%c. per Ib. 
ase. 


Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per Ib. advance 
over hot rolled. 


Tin Pilates 
Bright Tin Coke—14x20 
Grade Grade Seconds 
“AAA” _— 80 Ib.. .$6.15 $5.90 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 Ib... 6.30 6.05 
14x20 839 14x20 100 Ib... 6.45 6.20 
IC. .$11.25 $8.85 IC... 6.65 6.40 
IX.. 12.85 10.85 Tiiccee tae 7.60 
IXX.. 14.40 12.55 IXX... 9.00 8.75 
IXXX.. 15.76 13.85 IXXX.. .10.35 10.10 
TZRaR. BTS 15.05 IXXXX...11.85 11.10 
Terne Pilates 
14 x 20 
IC—8-lb. ee $7.75 to $8.00 
IC—20-lb. coating eas anid eek wee 10.25 to 10.50 
IC—30-lb. COBEME 2.0 cccccccccsccsces 12.00 to 12.50 
IC—40-Ib. coating ...........cc.ese00. 18.65 to 13.75 
I aes icc - cathn giclee e 10.50 
Tin 
PM 4066 nctee hehe wn need cee 65c. to 65%c. 
EE iets athe tai ican ana Gaeta ie wih a aaa ae 69c. to 69%c. 
Copper 
SPE .kscpeonsebineckaueces bacncncneecd 15 «. 
DE. <ceccsuontatetoebeneseeeseseeseal 14%¢. 
DE 600000 cecesesqeseeenee eee tase tens nk 14%c. 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
PC . vss ccgtecucéensesecebe'’ 9%c. to 10c. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks........ 13%c.; open,13%c. 
Lead and Solder* 

DORGAN SE TONE Seve ctccccedewcses 10%c. to 11%c. 
EE RRS EE ae 12%c. to va 

Solder, % and % guaranteed... .........ceeeeeees 
ha bigipte aes Sie oe. 
I eg kn dol ccuw aah axes aeewanbee 30 %c. 


~~ ©Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 
Babbitt Metal 


eh Ce. ME. dundctcncseetswescewd 68c. to 72c. 
Commercial grade, per Ib. .............45. 30c. to 35c. 
Antimony 
RRRED A ent ans crea Sa ween ee tess aelk ts 26%c. to 27%c. 
Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per 
pure), ingots for remelting, per Ib..... Poowme to 3l1c. 
Old Metals 


Prices continue firm. Dealers’ buying prices are as 
follows: 


Cents 
Co h ibl m12.00 
pper, heavy crucible .............ssseeseeees J 

Se vc ccabeddaokos ove srktecennee 11.75 
Copper, _ ia acdcens ah le sae bh sheets 9.50 
i «cc echabedeesesceecocesteecceeees 7.25 
Brass, light Lhe edaeesteehad eye <6 s-osesecdiuen 6.25 
Heavy machine composition ..............+.+0+: 9.00 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings..............ce50005 8.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.......... 8.00 
DOE vccch peGietsendseooenveroeseenanin 7.75 
om escapes na chnen shbta te etsaeé5canen 6.00 
Pip ekence keh inecedeesesoneevecengees 5.25 

Cast SD kc cgcehbebnarviciiebineeeheeee 20.00 
St ED nop snvestnewes cceeses voesae cet 20.00 
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